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NASCO for 


BOOKS 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS by Gilbeart H. Collings, 
Prof. Soils, Clemson Agr. College. New 5th ed., 617 pp., 


193 illus., $8.00 


Helps farmers make money with fertilizers. Latest facts® 
on use of fertilizers, including liquid, gaseous, and urea 
nitrogen. How to adjust fertilizer practice and soil pH 
to crop requirements. Includes chapters on history and 


production of fertilizers. 


SHOPWORK ON THE FARM, new 2nd ed., Jones 


1 Seurce 1 Order 1 Check 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


NASCO has nearly every agricultural 
text in print, so you can fill all your 
needs with a single order. No time 
wasted writing all over the country 
seeking the books you need. Too, you 
get a whopping 12% discount on book 
orders amounting to $25 or more PLUS 
a FREE desk copy when you buy 12 or 


ELEMENTS OF SOIL CONSERVATION, 2nd ed., Hugh H. Bennett.............. $3.96 | More copies of the same title on one 


FARM SERVICE BUILDING, Gray........ 


quick coupling, hydraulic controls. 


order. Schools may buy on 30-day open 


seen $7.50 | account. If you want to examine a book 


FARM MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT by Harris P. Smith, Prof, | before buying for your class, just order 
Agr. Engrg., Texas A&M. 4th ed., 510 pp., 616 illus., $7.50 


Filled with practical tips that can boost a farm’s efficiency and | cide not to buy it. Ask for big free 
production. Tells how to operate and keep in top shape ‘tractors | NASCO Book Catalog if you don’t have 
and all kinds of field and barn equipment. Scores of ideas on how | one. 

to get the most out of each machine. How to get the best buys. 
Includes latest on modern developments like the 3-point hitch, | your class, lab, and shop needs. Write 


one copy. Keep it any reasonable time 
and return it for full credit if you de- 


In fact, NASCO has practically all of 


for big new NASCO General Catalog 
No. 31 if you missed it. 


SPRINGER PUB. CO. BOOKS 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA by Seiden. Recognition, pre- 
vention, control of diseases and para- 
sites. 3700 entries. Specially priced 


' LAW & THE FARMER, by Beuscher 


reads like a novel, saves legal troubles 
and costs ...... $4.95 


WASCO-Hanson Dairy Scales 


Nasco sells thousands of these 
famous Hanson No. 60 Ib.-two 
Revolution Dairy Seales each 
year. Second revolution indicates 
on draw bar. doubles the capac- 
ity of the scales, Constructed 
from heavy sheets of steel 
throughout and equipped with 
wy temporate steel springs 
and milled gravity rack. The 
pointer can be adjusted by 

&@ set screw and the loose pointer 
by a thumb mut at the center. 
Each scale is finished in attrac- 
tive and durable enamel and 


each, Shipping wt. 4 Ibs. 
Order 83-60 
Speciai Each $5.49 
12 or more @ $5.19 


NASCO-HANSON Viking Scales 


Handy for farm use. Heavy duty, 200 Ib. 
capacity. Accurate. Adjustable pointer 
can be set at zero to nee bag or pail. 
Order E2, $5.85 ppd. 


NASCO 
VO-AG 

FARM SHOP . 
COATS 


Look sharp in class! 
Protect your clothes. 
Ideal for instructor 
and students. Eight 
ounce gray covert 
wears like iron, hides 
shop stains. Full belt 
wi buckle makes 
them fit right. Four 
big pockets for pen- 
cils, papers, tools. 
Our customers asked 
for this specific gar- 
ment. Specify sive de- 
sired: 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 48. 


Order 72775 Shop 
Coat; give size $4.98 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK, by ISC staff. 3rd ed., 381 pp., 200 
illus., $3.00 


Answers hundreds of questions for farmer, student, agricultural 
specialist. Specific, practical tips on building, painting, fencing, ter- 
racing, spraying, planting, freezing new varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables, increasing livestock and crop production. Special section of 
full-color illustrations of pests, with control methods. “A veritable 
encyclopedia of farm information.”—Crops & Soils. 
FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE, Spearing 

— THE 4-H STORY, Reck 
HOW TO WRITE COLUMNS, Hinkle 
ANATOMY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
FORAGES—The Science of Grassland Agriculture, by Huges, Heath, & 
Metcalfe. 724 illus., 8rd printing, $5.95 

Sixty chapters give complete and authoritative information on every 
important forage crop in US. Each phase of forage and pasture produc- 
tion detailed: inoculation, fertilizers, weed control, haymaking, dehy- 
dration, silage, pasture, utilization. A treasure of how-to-do-it informa- 


tion backed by field-tested experience. 


New NASCO Course Outlines in Agriculture 


Thousands in use. Here’s material already or- Melvin W. Cooper drew on 30 years experience 
ganized that you formerly had to originate and as trainer of students and teachers in writing 
prepare yourself. It’s easy for you and your these courses in collaboration with specialists in 


students, saves your time, but is highly effective. each field. Use them for high school, yoing 
There’s a handbook for each student and a farmer, adult farmer and veteran instruction. 
teacher’s manual for you. Up to 90 pp. Standard notebook size, punched for ring binders. 
TEACHER'S OUTLINE TEACHERS OUTLINE TEACHERS OUTLINE TEACHERS OUTLINE 
 sTUDENT's STUDENTS ', STUDENT'S STUDENT'S 
° HANDBOOK ° HANDBOOK ° HANDBOOK HANDBOOK 
Livestock More Profits Healthier Fat Stock Production 
Feeds and from Livestock BEEF- SWINE ~ SHEEP 
° Feeding ° Dairying ° ° 
| | 


#1 LIVESTOCK FEEDS AND FEEDING #3 HEALTHIER LIVESTOCK 

A comprehensive course in the principles of Cause, recognition, prevention, control, and cure 
feeding livestock, calculating rations, getting the of disease; when to call the vet. Wil! make your 
most from feeds. Vitamins, minerals, anti- job much easier, make better stockmen of your 
biotics, feed quality, feed-value tables. students, helping them to bigger profits. 


#2 MORE PROFITS FROM DAIRYING #4 FAT STOCK PRODUCTION 


16 lessons covering selection of cows, raising Beef—swine—sheep. Freeding, feeding, diseases 
replacement stock, increasing production; best and parasites, marketing, general management. 
dairy housing; milking methods; milk quality; All courses include Students’ Handbooks and 
disease control, Feed-value tables. Teachers’ 


PRICES: Student Handbooks, $1.25 each. Instructor’s Outline free with 
20 Student Handbooks, or $1.50 each. 3-ring binders, 20 or more, .39 each. 


‘National Agricultural Suppl 


Outlines, all published by NASCO. 


FORT ATKINSON. WISCONS! 
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“We already have one.” 


Coming Events 


November 2-5—Third annual Mid-At- 
lantic Farm and Home Show, Conver- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

November 12—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day. 

November 26-December 3—Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, Chicago. 

November 27-December 1—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago. 

November 28-30—Annual Meeting, 
National Association County Club 
Agents, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

December 3-8—National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers’ Convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

December 5-6—National Watershed 
Congress, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. 

December 5-9—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

December 11-14—Winter meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
ca 


go. 
January 8-11, 1956—59th Annual 
Convention, American National Cattle- 
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men’s Association, New Orleans, La. 

January 10-11, 1956—North Carolina 
Pesticide School, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. 

March 1, 1956—Eleventh Distillers 
Feed Conference, Sheraton-Gibson Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, O. 

June 17-20, 1956—Annual Meeting, 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


* 
For this month's 
Helpful Booklets 
Turn to page 66. 
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Plowing a deep furrow 


for better telephone service 


We use many types of plows to bury telephone wire and cable. 
This one can lay wires and cables as deep as needed—to a maximum 
depth of 42 inches. And it leaves no unsightly trenches in its wake. 


It can be used to bury a new kind of cable which will make 
the telephone even more trouble-free to folks living in rural areas. 
Every wire is covered with a plastic—polyethylene. This helps make 
it many times more resistant to moisture and lightning. 


The new cable will help us serve more people in rural areas. 
It permits simpler and less expensive methods of installation. 


Along with our new ways of plowing it into the ground, this 
new cable is another example of our continuing efforts to bring 
more and better telephone service to Bell System rural areas. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


q ‘ 
\\ 
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Develop Soil Moisture Tester 


News from Iowa State College indicates that agron- 
omists and atomic scientists have worked together to 
develop an improved method for measuring soil mois- 
ture. The new way is a neutron method, and the device 
is portable, quickly adjustable to any kind of soil, and 
weighs only 45 pounds. Protection has reduced the 
radiation hazard to the extent that it can be used eight 


‘hours a day and six days a week. 


Pigs Like Sugar 

A creep ration containing 20 percent cane sugar 
is the most popular with baby pigs in an experi- 
ment conducted by the University of Illinois. In 
the test, three rations were used and the more 
sugar the ration contained, the better the pigs 
liked it. Interest in pig preferences is to increase 
consumption of creep fed rations, as this means 
heavier pigs at weaning time and at lower cost. 


Beef Gains on Rye 


A comparison of combinations of oats and vetch, oats 
and ryegrass, rye and vetch, and crimson clover alone 
were most favorable to the rye and vetch mixture in 
beef tests at the Southeast Georgia Branch Experiment 
Station. The rye and vetch mixture carried more 
animals and produced more beef per acre in both years 
of the trials. The net income from rye and vetch was 
from three to four times greater than with other 
mixtures. 


Test Grazing with Dairy Cattle 


In a study period of three years at the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Dallis grass and 
white Dutch clover provided grazing over a longer 
period than any other combinations studied. The 
mixture also produced milk at the lowest average 
feed cost per 100 pounds of four percent fat- 
corrected milk. 


Do Ewes Need Salt? 


The answer seems to be, the ewes do not need salt, 
as a result of nearly two years of testing at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Ewes given no salt were compared 
with those given loose iodized salt, block salt, or trace 
mineralized salt. The no-salt ewes had just as many 
lambs, they gained as well, they used about the same 
amount of feed, and produced the same amount of wool. 
Potassium iodide was sprinkled over the feed of the no- 
salt ewes to prevent an iodine deficiency. 


Feed Cows Apple Pulp 


Apple pulp, left over after the juice has been 
squeezed from apples, can be fed fresh or as a 
silage to dairy cows, say specialists at Rutgers 
University. It is about equal to corn silage in 
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value per ton to dairy cows, even though a little 
lower in total of digestible nutrients. Feed after 
milking to prevent an apple milk flavor and store 
it in upright or trench silos. 


Mid-Season Planting of Wheat Is Best 


Trials in Nebraska indicate that mid-season planting 
for winter wheat is generally better than early planting. 
In the test, early plantings made only half the yields 
obtained from mid-season to later plantings. Such 
early plantings depleted subsoil moisture more than 
later plantings, and the plants were much smaller be- 
cause of fruit rot, mosaic, and other diseases. 


Long Silks, Less Ear Worms 


Researchers at the Missouri Experiment station, 
studying the life cycle of the corn ear worm, 
learned that the newly hatched larva eats its way 
into the ear, starting at the tip of the silks. Then 
it eats into the grain of the ear, the entire process 
taking about 10 days. Therefore, they hope to 
develop silks long enough to keep the larva busy 
for its full 10 days and prevent its entering and 
damaging the corn ear. 


Canada Develops New Alfalfa 


The Canada Department of Agriculture has licensed 
a new creeping rooted alfalfa, called Rambler. It had 
its origin from hybrid populations of Ladak and Siberian 
varieties. In addition to its creeping root characteristic, 
it is described as superior to Ladak and Grimm in 
drouth resistance, also superior to these varieties in 
winter hardiness, especially under dry conditions. No 
seed is available until 1956. 


Boars Need More Protein than Gilts 


Boar pigs evidently need two to four percent 
more protein in their growing ration than barrows 
and gilts, according to an Iowa State College swine 
nutritionist. The study developed after breeding 
researchers noticed that boars getting protein 
supplement and corn free choice were eating a 
higher percentage of supplement than the others. 


Develop Cottonseed Cleaner 


Contamination of cottonseed is particularly trouble- 
some when cotton is harvested by machine or hand- 
snapping methods. Workers at USDA’s Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, have de- 
veloped an oversized slingshot which may help correct 
this condition. This experimental slingshot employs 
giant rubber bands about 10 feet long. It projects a 
double handful of a typical cottonseed-and-trash mix- 
ture at an initial velocity of about 120 miles per hour. 
The material settles to the floor and the seeds, being 
heavier, are projected farthest from the point at which 
the slingshot is released —End 
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“Steel buildings give our cows 


freedom of movement, better ventilation 
even year-round temperatures, 


and protection against fire,” 
says M. L. Janssen, Kimberton Farms, Chester County, Pa. 


The stanchion barn consists of two 
rows of comfort stalls. In the center 
of the barn is a breezeway in which 
hand implements and a week's sup- 
ply of straw are stored. Under the 

reezeway are outlets for manure 
which is mechanically scraped from 
the gutters running the length of 
the stalls. A ramp allows a manure 
spreader and tractor to drive under 
manure outlets for convenient load- 
ing. 


Exhaust fans help maintain even 
temperatures winter and summer, 
thus enhancing milk productivity. 
The 285 head of Guernsey Cows 
have a herd average, since 1948, of 
over 430 lbs. of butter fat on 121 
head, DHIA figures. 


KIMBERTON FARMS is a classic example of all-steel farm con- 

struction. Owned by Mr. H. A. W. Myrin, it embraces over 960 

—— on part of which is the Guernsey dairy installation shown 
re. 

The dairy installation consists of the following steel structures; 
a 200’5” x 40’ clearspan stanchion barn, a 72’ x 24’ shop and im- 
plement storage building, a 72’ x 40’ clearspan maternity barn, 
two 21’ x 40’ haykeepers and four 12’ x 38’ silos. 

Mr. Janssen, Herdsman for Kimberton Farms, says, “In the 
milking barn, each cow has 1,250 cu. ft. of air space. Freedom of 
movement has a definite effect on milk productivity, and that’s 
why we particularly prefer the clearspan type of construction. 
Also, cows suffer far fewer injuries and are generally healthier. 

“Ventilation is much easier in this barn than in the old one,” 
remarks Mr. Janssen. “Stale air pockets are eliminated . . . in the 

; winter the barn is easily sealed against cold weather and we are 
t able to maintain an even temperature year-round—which is cer- 
tainly good for milk productivity.” 

Since the old barn was razed by fire, Mr. Janssen says that one 
of the most important advantages of steel buildings is fire re- 


[~~ SEND THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ~~ 


sistance. He has no problem with rodents, either. And the sturdi- 
ness of the steel buildings was proved by Hurricane Hazel, he 
says, since it leveled several barns and many trees in the area but 
had no effect whatsoever on the Kimberton Farms buildings. 

“Our steel milking barn is easy to keep clean, too,” concludes 
Mr. Janssen. “Open construction, efficient gutter manure clean- 
ers and simplicity of working area give us the cleanest possible 
situation. Milk bacteria count averages only 1,500.” 

Right now is the time to prepare for the future. Invest in a 
Factory-Built Steel Farm Building manufactured with long- 
lasting USS Galvanized Sheets for roofs and walls, and a USS 
Structural Steel framework. 


When buying a Factory-Built Steel Farm Build- 
ing, ask for USS Galvanized Steel Sheets for roof 
and sides. These sheets have a zinc coating pro- 
duced to ASTM Specification A-361. This is your 
assurance of a high quality building. 


Agricultural Extension Section 

United States Steel Corporation 

Room 4950, 525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

| am interested in steel buildings for the following: 
machinery storage dairy barns 


C hay storage C) cattle shelters 
0 grain storage , C poultry houses 


Approximate size or capacity .................. 
(1) Please have a Stee! Building representative call 
on me with further information. 


Send information to: 


United States Steel Corporation produces high-quality 
USS Galvanized Sheets and Structural Stee! which our 

s facture into durable farm buildings. 
Your requests for information will be forwarded to 
manufacturers of these buildings, and you wil! hear 
directly from them. 
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to help ag leaders get farm people to accept new ideas 


By Gerald MeKay 
Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


Influencing People 


One effective technique is repeti- 
tion. While there is danger of this 
becoming monotonous, it’s a pretty 
sure way to get your ideas to take 
root. Like eggs, ideas can be served 
in many delectable ways. A class- 
room presentation can be varied by 
dramatizations, panel discussions, de- 
bates, motion pictures, field trips—all 
on the same subject. A change of 
pace in your methods of presentation 
can make needed repetition seem new 
and exciting. 


Steps to Good Radio 


Most of us in agricultural work use 
radio. It reaches more people and 
does it in less time than any of our 
other communication media. How- 
ever, because it is so quick, our pro- 
grams must be planned carefully so 
listeners will understand what we 
say. 

Here are six steps suggested by the 
Information Services of Michigan 
State University: 


1. Be yourself—your audience is 
interested in you. Trying to imitate 
Bob Hope won’t help hold your 
listeners. 

2. Just talk to people—your audi- 
ence is not in an auditorium. There’s 
no point in talking louder or using 
bigger words than usual. You're 
talking to Billy next door or his 
mother or dad in the kitchen. 

3. Keep it simple—Radio goes by 
the listener’s ear mighty fast. This 
means the important things you wish 
to stress must be stated simply. 

4. Use lots of names—just as in the 
newspaper, names make news. If you 
tell about something that happened, 
tell who did it. If you announce a 
program, tell who is in charge. 

5. Be sold on what you are saying 
—in other words, be enthusiastic. 
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It’s your opening wedge. Be so ex- 
cited about the subject that your voice 
convinces the listeners. 

6. Have a reason to be on the air— 
One or two main points, repeated 
from different angles will make your 


‘program a success. 


Getting Your Ideas Across 


The hard way for getting across an 
idea, message, lesson or a report is 
to do it bare handed—to ignore the 
fact that your listeners have. eyes as 
well as ears. Although it takes a bit 
of extra thinking and planning to 
visualize a talk, the very act of doing 
so will give that talk better con- 
tinuity, make it clearer and freer 
from error. 

Effective use of visual aids can be 
cultivated just as easily as any other 
habit can be—and the payoff is better. 

Remember, the advertiser makes 
copious use of pictures to get his mes- 
sage across. The salesman employs a 
variety of visual aids to win his point. 
The teacher too, can direct his lesson 
to the eye as well as to the ear. 


THIS IS THE LATEST feature 
to be added to Better Farming 
Methods—a monthly page on all 
phases of the communication of 
ideas to farm people. 


We feel fortunate in having 
Gerald McKay as the monthly au- 
thor for this page. McKay is a 
former vo-ag teacher, having 
taught at Brainerd, Minn., during 
the years 1939-45. He has been 
visual aid specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota since 1945 
with the exception of one year 
spent overseas for the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. 

Gerry is ranked as one of the 
best practical visual aid special- 
ists in the country among those 
who devote their time to helping 
ag leaders do a better job in this 
field with their farm people— 
Editor 


A PADDED PROJECTOR cover makes an 
excellent cover for your record player. 
Most record players are precision instru- 
ments and rather delicately constructed. 
If you must carry one in your car, there is 
danger of its being bounced around and 
damaged. You may have to méasure the 
covers for two or three makes of projec- 
tors to find one that fits your record player. 


Pictures for Television Use 


A good file of black and white pic- 
tures will make your next television 
program easier. 

Horizontal pictures with a matte 
(dull) finish are best. They should 
be 8 x 10 inches in size. The most 
important part of the picture should 
be somewhere near the center be- 
cause part of the edges may be cut 
off by the television cameras. 

If you file them alphabetically by 
subject matter, you'll always be able 
to find a picture when you want one. 


Stickers 
For Your Letters 


A good way to call attention to a 
campaign or other current activity is 
with little stickers for all of your 
letters. You might call attention to a 
regular radio program or an FFA an- 
nual goal. These stickers need not 
be large. They should be printed in 
bright colors and used on every piece 
of mail that leaves your office. 


A Literature Stand for 
Your Office or Classroom 


Bulletins and folders will be read 
more if they’re well displayed. A 
plastic display stand for your desk is 
available from the Karl G. Behr Ad- 
vertising Agency, 300 Francis Palms 
Building, Detroit 1, Michigan. Al- 
though a bit on the expensive side, it 


is a very effective stand. 
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POUND FOR POUND OF ACID... 


all low-volatile esters of 2,4-D 
are not the same in effectiveness 


What’s the best way to evaluate the killing ability of 
today’s many different 2,4-D products? Pounds of acid 
equivalent per gallon is no longer an adequate measure of 
effectiveness! All 2,4-D esters are not of equal value. Even 
all low-volatile esters do not perform to the same degree. 


Results are what count. After screening hundreds of 
2,4-D esters, Dow selected the propylene glycol butyl ether 
esters as being the top performers. Trade-named products 


Esteron® 99 and Esteron Ten-Ten containing these esters 
proved superior under a wide variety of conditions. They 
not only outperform high-volatile esters—they exhibit 
superiority over many other low-volatile 2,4-D esters as well. 


It will pay you to investigate this new concept in evaluating 
herbicides. For further information on Esteron 99 or 
Esteron Ten-Ten write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Mich. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS E 
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Farm Scramble On 


Farm ferment in Washing- 
ton is something to see these 
days. More bubble and boil 
than in months past. 


Big reasons are these two: 
First, agreement on all sides that 
something new must be added to 
maintain farm income; second, 
determination of Democrats to 
make a prime 
campaign issue 
of the farm 
“problem”, and 
a now-firm 
GOP decision 
to “get off the 
hook” with 
farmers long 


before the 
votes are oy 
counted. 


That picture adds up to almost 
certain moves soon both to im- 
prove farm conditions, and lay 
groundwork for further improve- 
ment next year. Action may al- 
ready have been taken by the time 
you read this, for instance, to 
maintain sagging hog markets. 

By the time Congress gets to 
town, if not before, USDA plans 
to come up with some provisions 
to “strengthen” the present farm 
program. There will be no backing 
down from flexible price supports 
as far as Benson is concerned, but 
the Secretary... 

(1) Probably will recommend 
an expanded conservation-pay- 
ment program to put more money 
into farmers’ pockets, and to help 
keep diverted acres out of produc- 
duction in "56; (2) May ask for 
cut-rate sale by CCC of about a 
million bushels of wheat for feed 
to help reduce the large surplus; 
(3) Certainly will put on a hard 
drive to get additional funds 
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By Fred Bailey 
and Jay Richter 
Agricultural Services 

(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


from Congress to help out “small” 
farmers; (4) will start exporting 
low-quality cotton at cut-rate 
prices. 


Congress Has Ideas 
Congress will be coming up 
with some of its own ideas 
on how to firm up farm in- 
come. 


One is likely to be the wheat 
certificate or “two-price” plan to 
“solve” the wheat problem. 

The legislators have taken a 
look at this one before, but plan 
to give it much closer scrutiny 
now. If the idea is OK’d for 
wheat, a similar plan may be 
worked out for cotton and rice. 

Under the certificate plan pro- 
ducers would get full parity for 
wheat consumed at home in food 
form; and the going market price 
for feed and export wheat. All 
wheat would move freely on the 
market to sell at competitive 
prices. 

A strong backer for the idea is 
the National Grange whose offi- 
cials say the plan “would be self- 
financing through the use of mar- 
ket certificates.” Big obstacle in 
getting the program under way, 
the Grange concedes, would be 
the present heavy surpluses over- 
hanging the market. 


Benson Still Strong 
Will Ike’s illness help or hurt 
Mr. Benson and his policies? 


That one has been the subject 


of hot debate in Washington... 
most of it sound and fury signify- 
ing not very much. Eisenhower 
may be back on the job full time 
before long, and meantime 
the Secretary’s position probably 
won’t change very much. 

What the situation might be 
after the next election is another 
matter. Most folks here think 
the President won’t run again— 
and, then, there may be many 
changes in the cabinet, whether 
the new President were a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat. 


Congress Holds Hearings 
A special subcommittee of 
Congress is scheduled to 
hold hearings this month on 
the problems of low-income 
families in both rural and 
urban areas. 


Dates to hear witnesses, includ- 
ing USDA officials, have been set 
for Nov. 18-23. 

Committee chairman is Sen. 
John Sparkman, Alabama, Sen. 
Ralph E. Flanders, Vermont, and 
Rep. Augustine B. Kelley, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Land-Lease Program Out? 
Washington is soft-pedaling 
land rental or leasing of 
farmers’ diverted acres as a 
way to firm up income and 
to control production. 


Reasons are official fears that 
the program would be well-nigh 
impossible to administer and 
might bring many farmer com- 
plaints; that seed supplies are 
too short to put many diverted 
acres to grass, as most of the 
rental schemes suggest ; that leas- 
ing of acres might bring conser- 
vation practices unsuited to the 


PS 
ig 


They make pork faster when 


rations are rich in Phosphorus 


WENTY years ago a pig did well to weigh 140 lbs. at 

5 months. Today he tops 200 Ibs. in the same time, 
weighs up to 100% more in 8 weeks, takes 18% less 
feed per lb. of gain. 

This remarkable growth from birth to market means 
today’s hog must convert at least 47% more phos- 
phorus per day to the job of building bone, making 
meat and staying healthy. Yet, he gets less phosphorus 
from home-grown feeds produced on depleted soils . . . 
and from low-phosphorus vegetable proteins like soy- 
bean meal. 

Such differences must be made up from supple- 
mental sources. Otherwise, pigs cannot make most 
profitable use of other nutrients, no matter how abun- 
dant . . . for phosphorus enters into the development 
of every cell. Without enough phosphorus, growth 
lags. Pigs tend to go off feed. Bones are weaker. Un- 
thriftiness develops. Feed efficiency drops. 

In Kansas State College trials, pigs on a phos- 
phorus-deficient ration gained 26% slower, required 
4 more feed per lb. of gain. They showed loss of 
appetite; developed softer bones, crooked legs and 
weak backs. 

To help protect you against such losses from border- 
line deficiency, modern feed manufacturers are forti- 
fying the supplements you buy with higher levels of 
phosphorus. They are aided by suppliers like Inter- 
national Minerals who are producing phosphorus 


which is 2 to 10 times more effective nutritionally 
than some sources previously used. 

Next time you buy feed, ask your own feed dealer 
about this vital ingredient. He can explain why it pays 
to invest in quality feeds, rich in phosphorus — one 
of the hardest working and most important nutrients 
in a bag of feed today. 


105 Ibs. at 
5 months 


5 


Here’s why today’s pig needs more phosphorus 
Today’s pig weighs far more at 8 weeks, takes 18%, less 
feed per i of gain, finishes from 1 to 2 months earlier 
than the average in 1930. This remarkable growth means 
he must convert at least 47% more phosphorus per day 
to meat, muscle and bone. 


5 months months 


tional Minerals & Chemical Cor- 


ration, General es, 20 North 
acker Drive, Chicago é, Illinois, 
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Write for free booklet: ‘Four 
Things You Should Know About > 2 
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discover its 


greatest rewards 


Look into the possibilities of 
metalcrafting. It can be an exciting, 
absorbing and inexpensive — 
for your group! Every member 

be grateful to you for showing 
them how the use of quality metals 
can enable them to achieve super- 
ior results. Metal Goods Corpora- 
tion’s Super-Brite MIRROR-Fin- 
ish Aluminum, and other specially- 
pre craft metals, give any 
crafter the assurance of a better 
start, the added thrill of a super- 
ior result. Mail the coupon now 
for a free instruction booklet and 
a metal price list. 


SAFE-T-ETCH 
our new non-acid etching compound 
does away with the hazards of acids 


The old dangers of alum- 
inum with acid are entire % elim- 
inated by using SAFE-T-ETCH. 
We'll be glad to send you complete 
information about it—and about 
the various metal blanks and 
shapes, for which 
mad can supply in aluminum, brass, 
r a stainless steel. Just 
the 


INSTRUCTION. BOOKLET, 
METAL PRICE LIST 


Craft Division 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Louls 15, Mo. 


(Please type or print) 


NAME 


ADDRESS__ 


city ZONE___ STATE____ 
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Washington News 


standards. 


land being retired; and that the 
rental to be effective would cost 
one whale of a lot of money— 
perhaps one-half billion dollars 
more. 

Upshot is that Secretary Ben- 
son already has indicated he 
would rather step up spending 
through ACP in an effort to 
achieve both better conservation, 
and some increase in farm re- 
turns. 


Home Ec Unchanged 


USDA now plans to continue 
with home economics re- 
search just about as in the 
past, following a move early 
this year to cut out certain 
work. 


Activities that officials had 
figured might be discontinued 
included testing of household 
equipment and appliances; re- 
search on the merits and demerits 
of clothing and textiles; and the 
publication of bulletins in these 
fields. 

The department’s idea had been 
to shift most of the money for 
such projects to additional re- 
search on food and nutrition. 
Now, however, “this will not be 
done,” says USDA. 

The reversal of official plans 
probably came about largely due 
to protests of the proposed 
changes from home ec. people 
across the country. 


- -- Officials see no major changes in U. 8. wheat 


No Wheat Standard Change 
Meetings in Washington in- 
dicate there won't be any 
early major changes in pres- 
ent U.S. wheat standards. 


However, Food & Drug Admin- 
istration already has announced 
that sanitation regulations are to 
be made about twice as tight as 
now, starting next July. Carlot 
wheat then wi] be subject to gov- 
ernment seizure if inspectors find 
the grain to contain one or more 
rodent pellets per pint, or 1 per 
cent or more of insect-damaged 
kernels. 

USDA thinks few farmers will 
have much difficulty in meeting 
the new rules. In the past several 
months there has been a drive, 
led by Extension Service, to im- 
prove wheat storage on the farm 
where needed.—End 


* 


Wanted: More Weight! 


Myron A. Hoff, feed dealer at River 
Sioux, Ia., has learned that he is liter- 
ally worth his weight in silver dollars. 

Hoff was notified that he won top 
prize—a silver dollar for every ounce 
he weighs—in a special livestock 
judging contest for feed dealers 
sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The official weigh-in will take place 
on November 28 at the time of the 
finals of Pfizer’s 3rd National Live- 
stock Judging Contest, held with live 
cows, chickens, and hogs in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. This is also 4-H Congress week. 


! The center man with the smile is E. N. “Norbo” Stephens, Florida, who moderated a 
1 | panel on professional relationships at the recent national convention of the NACAA. 
| | These two gentlemen took part in the panel: 
(1), Pennsylvania; and James Lawson, associate director of extension, Alabama. 


Vice-President-elect R. H. McDougall 


as ¢- 
“ 
(\\ 
Your Group Will 
META 
FASCINATING 
| ‘Help your group 
ff | 
| 
| 


eoofrom a slow crawl to fast road speeds —}— 
with never a gap between... 


10 W 12 13 14 ’ 


Powr-Range 
Transmission 


All the rewards of persevering research are reflected in the efficiency and 
simplicity of the new Case Powr-Range Transmission. With only one shift 
lever and one foot clutch, shifting is quick and easy into any of eight 
forward gears including two smooth, steady creepers and two reverse . . . 
Tod ay’s all arranged in an amazingly “natural” shift pattern. There’s also an 
‘ unbroken span of speeds, shown in the chart above, that perfectly matches 
Finest the most favorable speed range of the engine. If conditions slow the 
Tractor ‘gine down to maximum torque, there’s always another gear in which 
‘ to pull the load at the same ground speed at which it was working . . . or 
in the even faster. The all-new Case 400” has a multitude of other features that 
50 h.p. make this 4-plow tractor a symbol of achievement in engineering . . . 
modern design .. . and the conversion of power into performance that 

Class sets new standards of excellence. 


Send tor Films that Teli the Full Story 


For all the facts about all the features of the new Case “400” Tractor . . . including 
its Powr-Range Transmigsion . . . Powrcel engine that starts directly on diesel fuel at 
the touch of a button .. . Powrdyne engine for gasoline, LP-gas or distillate . . . Duo- 
Control hydraulics for surprisingly accurate implement control . . . just contact your 
local Case dealer to arrange for loan of the new “400” slide film and movie . . . or 
write to the J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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FFA Convention 
Attracts Record Crowd 


By Herbert L. Schaller 
(Better Farming Methods Photos) 


@ BLUE-JACKETED BOYS of the 
Future Farmers of America took 
over Kansas City, October 10-13, 
lock, stock, and barrel. 
Everywhere you looked, every- 


where you went, you met and saw 
representatives of the Future Farm- 
ers of America. 

At the close of the third day of the 
convention, well over 10,000 people 
had registered for the four-day event. 
Agricultural leaders indicated they 
expected an all-time record attend- 
ance. 

While the convention was mainly 


At the convention, 
the National Voca- 
tional Agricultural 
Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was host to a 
number of college 
students training 
for vo-ag work at 
a coffee hour at 
the Continental 
Hotel. Here, get- 
ting coffee and 
doughnuts at the 
table are, I-r: 
Lloyd Phipps, and 
John Weiss, teach- 
er-trainers, _Iili- 
nois; S. F. Peter- 
son, president, NV- 
ATA; and Harry 
Kitts, teacher- 
trat . Mi + 


Twenty-five teachers were honored at the 
convention by the FFA and were presented 
honorary American Farmer Degrees. This 
is the group that received them. Any 
member of this group who would like a 
copy of this picture in 8 x 10 inch size, 
kindly write to Better Farming Methods 
and we will be glad to send you one. 


for the benefit of FFA boys, there 
were a large number of vo-ag teach- 
ers, teacher-trainers, and state super- 
visors present for the program. 


NVATA Has Meeting 


The National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers’ Association held a 
Tuesday morning session for attend- 
ing vo-ag teacher members. Accord- 
ing to their president, S. F. Peterson, 
over 350 attended this meeting. Rep- 
resentatives came from almost every 
state in the Union. 

In fact, the attendance here sur- 
passed the attendance at most of the 
NVATA national conventions. 

Another highlight of this year’s 
program was a two-day meeting for 
college student trainees who expect 
some day to join the ranks of vo-ag 
teachers. Close to 200 of these boys 
listened to experienced vo-ag teach- 
ers tell of the work in vocational 
agriculture. This helped them under- 
stand more fully the profession they 
intend to join. 


Entertain College Students 

Host to this group at a coffee hour 
was the National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers’ Association. In addi- 
tion, a number of college teacher- 


j 
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trainers and state supervisors were 
present for the social get-together. 

The convention honored a number 
of outstanding vo-ag teachers by pre- 
senting them honorary American 
Farmer Degrees. Heading this list 
was the president of the NVATA, S. 
F. Peterson. 

Other teachers receiving this hon- 
orary degree were: Winfield Norton, 
California; Ellis Clark, Connecticut; 
J. C. Waldron, Florida; Clarence Hat- 
land, C. J. Kuster, L. F. Lentz, Glenn 
Moore, Melvin Nicol, Illinois; Floyd 
Blauer, R. M. Karns, Kansas; Palmer 
Hopkins, Maryland; T. B. Poole, 
Michigan; Joseph Raine, Thomas 
Raine, Minnesota; Jess Kovanda, Ne- 
braska; O. J. Gaylord, H. G. John- 
ston, North Carolina; John Borton, 
Ohio; John Kusel, Oklahoma; William 
McKinney, Oregon; Walter Hess, 
Pennsylvania; Juan Ellis, Puerto 
Rico; Harold White, South Dakota; 
Edward Kantola, Washington, and E. 
A. Hutchinson, Wisconsin. 


Chapters Receive Awards 


A number of vo-ag teachers and 
their FFA Chapters were also hon- 
ored by receiving Chapter Awards. 
This year, the top “Gold Emblem” 
rating was awarded 57 Chapters. Sil- 
ver Emblem awards went to 37, and 
the Bronze Emblem award to 21. 

Turning now to the youth activities, 
this convention registered ene record 
event. That was the winning of the 
National FFA Public Speaking Con- 
test by a boy from Hawaii. His name: 
Liberato Viduya, Jr. His topic: “Soil, 
the Stepping Stone to Freedom”. 


Name Star Farmer 


Once more, amid colorful trappings 
and a background of the state flags, 
the convention named its Star Farm- 
er. This year the award went to Joe 
Moore, Granville, Tenn. Sharing the 
spotlight with him were regional win- 
ners, Lynn Loosli, Idaho; Richard K. 


Secretary Benson spoke at the convention, and a number of ag teachers stopped by 
after his talk to shake hands and become acquainted. Chatting with him here are 
Wilbur Brokaw, Illinois; Benson; Lincoln Orme, Idaho; and Jack Sattorius, lowa. 
The FFA boy in the background is Jerry Seaman, an exchange student from England 


who has spent some time in this country. 


Arnold, Michigan; and Ross Edward 
Smith, Maryland. 

Ranking next in importance to the 
Star Farmers was the conferring of 
the American Farmer degrees on 375 
outstanding FFA members. 


Honor FFA Donors 


On Wednesday afternoon of con- 
vention week, the Future Farmers of 
America were hosts to donor repre- 
sentatives of the FFA Foundation at 
a reception at the Hotel Muehlebach. 
Later, donors and invited FFA mem- 
bers and their leaders were guests at 
a dinner provided by the James F. 
Lincoln Arce Welding Foundation, 


Cleveland. A. F. Davis, secretary, 
served as host. He is also this year’s 
chairman of the sponsoring committee 
of the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation. 

Later, on the stage of the audito- 
rium, donor representatives were in- 
troduced to the convention assembly. 
Then, they witnessed the awarding of 
awards made possible by their contri- 
butions to the FFA Foundation. 


Name Safety Winners 


Brighton, Colo.; Louisa county, 


Virginia; Audubon, Ia.; and Delmar, 
Dela., were winners in the Farm 
(Continued on page 93) 


Four Nebraska vo-ag teachers stop in the foyer 
of the Kansas City auditorium to talk 
L-r: Billy Martin, Gibbin; Douglas Duey, Shelby; 
Dan Snyder, Fullerton; and Gene Daniels, Ashland. 


shop. 


| College students preparing for vo-ag had a very 
» interesting two days at the convention. 
listened to field experiences as related by long- 
time vo-ag teachers. This panel talked on vo-ag 
teaching problems. 
Harold White, South Dakota; Walter Hess, Penn- 
sylvania; Winfield Norton, California; and J. C. 
Waldron, Florida. 
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They 


L-r, J. O. Reed, Wyoming; 


Better Farming Method’s 


Tenth Annual Directory 


Section I 
USDA—Agricultural Extension 


Personnel 


This section lists the key administrative person- 
nel in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Colleges, plus national and 
state officers of the National County Agent’s 
Association, and National 4-H Club Agent’s 
Association. 


This section begins on page 18. 


Seetion Il 


Agricultural Education Personnel 
Here you will find the key agricultural education 


“ Jeaders in the U. S. Office of Education, agri- 


cultural education personnel, both administra- 
tive and head teacher trainers, for each state, 
and the national and state officers of the Na- 
ional Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ As- 
sociation and state ag teacher associations. 


This section begins on page 36. 


Section Ill 


Agricultural Organizations and 
Associations 


Farm Organizations, Breed Associations, and 
leaders in the National Grange and Farm 
Bureau (both at national and state levels) are 
included in this section. You will find a great 
number of the key farm groups listed, each 
with their secretary’s name and mailing ad- 
dress. 


This section begins on page 42. 


You will find suggestions in each section 
to help you use the information effectively. 


There are five complete sections in this directory. 


Section IV 


Agricultural Magazines, Publishers, 
Agents 


Here are listed magazines that may be of in- 
terest to you, plus publishers of agricultural 
books. And, the Agricultural Railroad Agents 
of the major railroads in the country are listed 
for your convenience. 


This section begins on page 51. 


Section V 


Commercial Aids for Ag Leaders 


There are two parts to this section, each listing 
a large number of booklets, leaflets, catalogs, 
and charts that are free to ag leaders. 

PART I—Here are listed over 300 titles of 
commercial booklets and charts that you can 
obtain free of charge. Before the listed title of 
each individual booklet or chart you will find 
a key number. To receive the literature you 
want, turn to the postal cards and circle on the 
cards the numbers that are the same as the num- 
bers preceeding the listing of the booklets you 
would like to have. Tear out these cards and 
mail them to Better Farming Methods. Com- 
plete instructions will be found on page 66. 


This part begins on page 66. 


PART II—Here is a list of booklets and 
charts, again free to you for the asking. To 
receive this literature, you must write directly 
to the company, using the address given with 
each company’s booklet listing. Complete in- 
structions for receiving these booklets will be 
found on the opening page of the section. 


This part begins on page 72. 


BRS 
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Reports ORTHOCIDE (captan) 
crop disease 


Lawrence Powell, Field Manager, King 
Farms, Morrisville, Pennsylvania, used 
ORTHOCIDE (containing captan) 50 
Wettable on broccoli, cucumbers and 
spinach. He reports highly satisfactory 
control of disease despite unfavorable 
weather conditions. Mr. Powell says: 
“Our experience thus far indicates that 
ORTHOCIDE gives effective control of 
the diseases affecting our major crops. The 
use of one such versatile material, rather 
than the half dozen different fungicides 
that were formerly necessary, greatly 
simplified our operations.” 


Only ORTHOCIDE, a top quality 
formulation of the chemical, captan, provides: 


1. Exceptionally fine particle sizes. 
2. Better sticking, wetting and spreading agents. 
3. A superior carrying agent (non-catalytic). 


4. Compatibility with the full ORTHO line of 
insect and disease controls. 


Richard Miller, ORTHO Fieldman, left, and Lawrence 
Powell examine ORTHOCIDE-treated broccoli. Mr. 
Powell has simplified his operations by using ORTHO- 
CIDE to control disease on all the farms’ major crops 
—spinach, broccoli, snap beans and cucumbers. 


For all the facts about a complete 
ORTHO Program, call your nearest ORTHO dealer 
or Fieldman or any Cal-Spray sales office. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Home Office: Richmond, California 


On all chemicals, 
read directions 


and cautions before use. 


Maumee, Ohio Portland, Whittier, Calif. 
N.Y. Sacramento Gait Oklahoma City, 
Linden, N.J. bon Je Jose, Calif Maryland Heights, = 
Shreveport, Le. _ Phoenix, Arizona 
Goldsboro, N.C. Fi Caldwell, Idaho 


T.M.°S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE 
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Section I 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Extension Personne! 


IN THIS SECTION you will find 
the key personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There are 
four subdivisions—general de- 
partment officials, extension, soil 
conservation service, and farmers 
home administration. 

These key people can give you 
desired information, or direct you 
to the source. Information repre- 
sentatives of all the major divi- 
sions of the vast USDA are listed, 
plus the complete list of key 
USDA extension personnel. 


Department Officials 


Office of the Secretary 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture 

True D. Morse, under secretary 

R. L. Farrington, general counsel 

Milan D. Smith, executive assistant 

Don Paarlberg, Robert D. McMillen, 
Charles Figy, assistants to the secretary 


USDA Departmental Groups 


Federal-States Relations « 
nm L. Peterson, assistant secretary, in 


Fred G Ritchie, acting administrator, agri- 
cultural conservation program service 
B. T. Shaw, administrator, agricultural 
research service 

Joseph G. Knapp, administrator, farmer co- 
operative service 

Cc administrator, federal ex- 


tension s 

R. E. McArdle. <thief forest service 

D. A. Williams, administrator, soil con- 
servation service 


Marketing and Foreign Agriculture 


Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary, in charge 

oO. V. Wells, administrator, agricultural 
marketing service 

Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator, com- 
modity exchange authority 

Gwynn Garnett, foreign 
agricultural service 


Agricultural Stabilization 
J. on Hn McConnell, assistant secretary, in 
c 
True D. " Morse, president, commodity credit 


Earl 1M Hughes, commodity 
stabilization servic: 

Charles S. Laidlaw, “manager, federal crop 
insurance corporation 


Department of Agriculture 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Agricultural Credit 
K. L. Scott, director, agricultural credit 


services 

R. B. McLeaish, administrator, farmers 
home administration 

Ancher Nelsen, administrator, rural elec- 
trification administration 


Departmental Administration 


Ralph S. Roberts, administrative assistant 
secretary, in charge 

J. hoger director of finance and 

chief hearing examiner 

R. Lyle Geen. director of information 

Foster E. Mohrhardt, director, library 

cHenry G. Schafer, director of personnel 

F. R. Mangham, director, office of plant 

and operations 


Office of Information 


R. Lyle Webster, director 

Harry P. Mileham, chief, division of pub- 
lications 

J. assistant director 

Harris T. Baldwin, chief, exhibits service 

Walter K. Scot tt, chief, motion picture 
service 

Harold R. Lewis, assistant director 

Layne Beaty, chief, radio and television 


service 

Seniey H. Gaines, USDA Farm Paper 
tter 

Alfred D. Stefferud, editor, yearbook 


Chiefs of Information 
Moore, Research Serv- 


Conservation 
Program Service 


Stanton, Farmer Cooperative 
Corbin Commodity Exchange Au- 
E. Nikkel, Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
ration 
Cli t Davis, Forest Service 
Kermit O. Overby, Rural Electrification 
Administration 
Kenneth W. Olson, Foreign Agricultural 
Service 
B. Hasselman, Commodity Stabilization 
ervice 
Philip Brown, Farmers Home Administra- 
D. Harper Simms, Soil Conservation Serv- 


ice 
Lester Schlup, Federal Extension Service 


On page 24 .. . you will find complete 
information on how to get information 
from the vast United States Department 
of Agriculture. All key information peo- 
ple are listed here. 
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Extension Service 


Office of the Administrator 


C. M. Ferguson, administrator 

P. V. Kepner, deputy administrator 

L. Schruben, assistant administrator 
Otto C. Croy, assistant administrator—pro- 


grams 

Philip F. Aylesworth, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator. ogram relations 

Gerald H. Huffman, field representative 

L. I. Jones, field representative 

d C. Jans, extension specialist—program 

leadershi 

T. Weed ey, assistant to the assistant 
administrator 

P. H. Stone, to the assistant ad- 
ministrator—pr 

Mrs. Pearl S. Sc — administrative as- 
sistant 


Management Operations 


Joseph P. Flannery, director 

J. B. Speidel, assistant director 

Ernestine C. Hersey, administrative assist- 
ant 

Helen L. Swenson, chief, accounting branch 

Mrs. Alice Lewis, chief, budget branch 

Francis W. Smith, chief, administrative 
services branch 

H. Manley, chief, personnel 


Raph Growing, chief, cooperative 
funds branc 


Agricultural Economics 


H. M. Dixon, director 

R. C. Scott, assistant director 

Ferol Lacey, acting administrative assistant 
Jane Steffey, extension economics analyst 


Farm Management and 
Production Economics Branch 


J. B. Clear, chief 

L. M. Vaughan, farm management—north- 

aol P. Callahan, farm management—south- 


Virgil il Gilman, im management—western 
aA Robinson, farm finance and credit 
Johnson, taxes, social security, and 
tenure 


General Economics and 
Rural Sociology Branch 
E. J. Neiderfrank, rural sociology, health 
recreation 
Ss. Q. Hoobler, outlook information 


General Crops Marketing 
and Utilization Branch 


L. R. Paramore, chief 
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OLIVER PRESENTS THE SUPER 88 


Today’s most powerful Row Crop Tractor 


Now more powerful than any other 
row crop tractor, the Super 88 has 
49.81 max. h.p. on the drawbar. 

It pulls bigger implements, han- 
dles heavier loads under tougher 
conditions and comes through with 
flying colors every time. 

Tops in economy, too, the Super 
88 set the record in recent nation- 
ally recognized tests. It has a new 
high in compression ratios —7.0:1— 
to squeeze extra power from every 
drop of fuel. Offers your choice of 


gasoline or diesel engine, whichever 
costs less to run. 

““Hydra-lectric’’ control system 
raises and lowers implements and 
regulates depths at the touch of a 
lever. The Super 88 has the widest 
range of speeds in farming: five 
working speeds, plus one road speed, 
plus two reverse...and it has 
Oliver’s famed Independently Con- 
trolled PTO. 

Best news of all, the Super 88 
makes all these advancements in 


tractor design available at a com- 
petitive market price. 

The new 88 is one of the Oliver 
Super tractors—models 55, 66, 77, 
88 and 99—developed to offer a 
standout value in each of five power 
classes. 


The Oliver Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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w. southern cotton utilization 


KR R. Majors, northern grain utilization 
specialist 


Fruit and Vegetable 
and Utilization Branch 
R. I. Childress 
W. E. Jones 


ES Feustel, western utilization specialist 


Livestock, Dairy and Poultry 
Marketing and Utilization Branch 


H. S. Porteus, poultry marketi 
Max K. Hinds, dairy marketing” 
S. T. Warrington, livestock marketing 


Marketing 


Gale A. Ueland, acting chief 
Ruth Hodgson, consumer information 


4-H Club and YMW Programs 


E. W. Aion, director 
Mrs. Elsie J. Carper, administrative assist- 
ant 
Tena Bishop, associate leader, 4-H club and 
YMW programs 
Mylo S. Downey, meee leader, 4-H club 
and YMW progr 
Com e S. Foster, cococlate leader, 4-H club 
YMW programs 
Chester C. Lang, associate leader, 4-H club 
d YMW programs 
Lloyd L. Rutledge, associate leader, 4-H 
ub YMW programs 
7 Shipley, associate leader, 4-H club 
programs 


Agricultural Programs 


James E. Crosby, Jr., director 

Ss. P. assistant director 

Mary J. Moore, administrative assistant 

R. J. Haskell, chief, plant industry branch 

Charles E. Bell, Jr.. chief, animal industry 
branch 

J. R. Paulling, extension 

M. P. Jones, extension entomol wou 

Karl Knaus, field agent, agricultural pro- 


grams 

H. S. Pringle, extension agricultural en- 
gineer—electrification 

J. M. Saunders, extension agronomist— 


cotton 
W. R. Tascher, extension conservationist 
Charles A. Sheffield, field agent, agricul- 
tural programs 
H. L. Shrader, extension poultryman 
A. M. Sowder, extension forester (western 
and central states) 
W. K. Williams, extension forester (north- 
eastern and southern states) 
George H. Enfield, extension agronomist— 
soi 


Field Headquarters 


J. C. Oglesbee, Jr., extension cotton gin- 
ning, 1020 Crescent Ave., Atlanta 4, Ge. 

A. M. Pendleton, extension cotton ginni: 
Room 1615, 1114 Commerce St., Ballas 


Tex. 
Ivan D. Wood, extension irrigation, 2040 E. 


Evans St., Suite 136, Denver 2, Colo. 


Information Programs 


Lester A. Schlup, director 

Ralph M. Fulghum, assistant director 
Florence Gucker, administrative assistant 
Walter A. Lloyd, information cialist 
Joseph D. Tonkin, — and television in- 


formation poate 
d, extension 


Donald T. 
specialist 
Martial Bertin, information specialist 
Bryan M. Phifer, information specialist 
Lyman J. Noordhoff, education media 
ces F, Clingerman, information spe- 


cialist 

Catherine W. Beauchamp, editor, Extension 
Service Review 

Dorothy L. Bigelow, associate editor, Ex- 
tension Service Review 
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Gertrude L. Power, visual information 
specialist 
Carter N. Bealer, editor 


Extension Research, Training 
Meredith C. Wilson, director 


pe Galles, assistant director 

Cc. H extension analyst 

Gertrude C. Thomas, administrative assist- 
ant 


Personnel Training Branch 


Mary L. Collings, chi 
Kenneth F. Warner, educationist 


Foreign Student Branch 


Edward H. Leker, chief 

Philip K. Hooker, extension educationist 

Timothy G. Hornung, extension educa- 
tionist 

Eugene H. Seften, extension educationist 

Mrs. Eula ae Johnson, administrative 
assistant 


Program Research Branch 


J L. Matthews, chief 
J. Neil Raudabaugh, extension analyst, 
am development 
Jewel G. Fessenden, extension analyst, 
economics 
Meets Laurel K. Sabrosky, extension analyst, 
youth programs 


Teaching Methods Research Branch 


Frederick P. Frutchey, chief 
Ward F. Porter, extension analyst 
gg Crile, extension analyst 

Mrs. Amy Cowing, extension IE 


Home Econemics Programs 


Frances Scudder, director 

Eunice Heywood, assistant director 
Ethel Anthony, administrative assistant 

Loretta V. Cowden, field agent, home eco- 
nomics 

Beatrice equist, field agent, home 
economics programs 

Mena Hogan, field agent, home economics 


program 
Mrs. Helen D. Turner, field agent, home 
economics program 
Evelyn L. Blane , extension nutritionist 
Alice Linn, extension clothing specialist 
Starley M. Hunter, extension specialist in 
economics and home management 
V. Pope, extension specialist in 
child development and parent education 


Soil Conservation 
Service 


Office of the Administrator 


Donald A. Willi 

Gladwin E. administrator 

Frank J. Hopkins, fie representative, 
northeast area 

Ralph H. Musser, a representative, 
sout. area 


Thomas L. Gaston, Jr., field representative, 
great plains area 

Cyril Luker, field eepesoenintios, west area 

James E. “Gates head, program appraisal 
and internal audit 

Jefferson C. Dates, assistant administrator 


field services 

rles E. Kellogg, assistant administrator. 
‘or soil survey 
illiam R. Van Dersal, assistant adminis- 
trator for management 


Coming—4-H Club Congress 
November 27-December 1 


SCS State Officers 


ALABAMA—Olin C. Medlock, Soil Conser- 
vation Bl Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Campus, P.O. Box 311, Auburn. 


Vv. 223 New Post 
Office Bldg., 


ARKANSAS—Hollis R. Williams, 323 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Little Rock. 

ALIFORNIA—John S. Barnes, 2nd floor, 

Tioga Bldg., 2020 Milvia St., Berkeley 4. 


COLORADO—Kenneth W. Chalmers, New 
Customhouse, Room 321, Denver 2 


CONNECTICUT-RHODE ISLAND—N. Paul 
Tedrow, College of Agriculture Bldg., 
ew of Connecticut, Box U-105, 

rrs. 


DELAWARE —Richard S. Snyder, 503 
Academy St., P.O. Box 418, Newark. 


FLORIDA—Colin D. Gunn, 35 N. Main St., 
P.O. Box 162, Gainesville. 


GEORGIA—Cecil W. Chapman, Old Post 
Office Bldg., P.O. Box 832, Athens. 


IDAHO—Robert N. Irving, Annex 
Western Idaho State Fairgrounds, PO. 
Box 2709, Boise. 


ILLINOIS—Bruce B. Clark, Nogle Bidg., 
605 S. Neil St., Champaign. 


INDIANA—Charles E. Swain, 215 E. New 
York Ave., Indianapolis 4. 


IOWA—Frank H. Mendell, Iowa Bldg.—4th 


Floor, 505 - 6th Ave., Des Moines. 
J. Sykes, Public 
Bldg., — . Iron St., P.O. x 600, 


KENTUCKY—Hubbard K. Gayle, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Bidg., 231 W. Max- 
well St., Lexington. 


LOUISIANA—Harold B. Martin, Svebeck 
Bldg., 1517 - 6th St., Alexandria. 


MAINE—William B. Oliver, University of 
Maine, East Annex Blidg., Orono. 


MARYLAND—Edward M. Davis, 228 Agri- 
culture Bld dg. University of Maryland, 
College Par 


MASSACHUSETTS—Arthur B. Beaumont, 
Cook’s Block, 6 Main St., Amherst. 


MICHIGAN—Everett C. Sackrider, Michi- 
ge State College, Wells Hall, Unit E 
t Lansing. 


MINNESOTA—Herbert A. Flueck, 517 Fed- 
eral Courts Bldg., St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI—Charles B. Anders, Room 
400—Milner Bldg., Lamar & Pearl Sts., 
P.O. Box 610, Jackson 105. 


MISSOURI—Oscar C. Bruce, Room 22, a 
eral Bidg., 6th & Cherry Sts., P.O. 
180, Columbia. 


MONTANA—Truman C. Anderson, 26 East 
Mendenhall, P.O. Box 855, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA—Harvey G. Bobst, 134 South 
12th St., Room Lincoln. 


NEVADA—George Hardman, 1485 Wells 
Ave., Room 19, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Allan J. Collins, 29 
Main St., Durham. 


NEW JERSEY—Frank C. Edminster, Feher 
Bldg., 103 Bayard St., P.O. Box 670, New 
Brunswick. 


NEW MEXICO—Ro 
1015 Tijeras Ave., N:W., Box 1348, 
querque. 


Bldg., - Genesee S 
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Plan PB-5, 
69% x 91‘ 30-cow 
pen stable aluminum 
pole barn. 


PRESSURE-TREATED POLES 


MILK HOUSE 


30-cow pen stable Alcoa’ Aluminum 


POLE BARN for only $4500* 


COMPLETE PLANS ONLY $1.00 
It’s easy to build this barn with 
Alcoa’s exclusive new StePlans. 
They guide you every step of the 
way with clear drawings, photos 
and simple directions. Complete 
bill of materials is included. 

The plans call for pressure- 
treated poles and lumber and 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing and 
Siding. Expensive foundations 
and footings are minimized. The 
poles anchor the building to the 
ground so that it will stand up 
against winds and floods as well 
as a conventional barn costing up 


to $11,000. You’ll put it up fast. 
You won’t need to paint it. And 
when you walk under the roof on 
a hot summer day, you’ll notice 
it’s as much as 15° cooler than 
under other kinds of roofs. That’s 
because the Alcoa Aluminum 
reflects the sun’s heat. Cows give 
more milk in the summer when 
they arekeptcool and comfortable. 
Send the coupon now and we’ll 
rush the StePlans to you. When 
you get them, buy the Alcoa 
Aluminum Roofing 
and Siding from the 
dealer in your town 
who displays this sign. 


Alcoa Aluminum Roofing, prop- ; 


erly nailed, will stay on in 100- 
mile-per-hour hurricane winds. A 
new alloy makes it more resistant 
to corrosion for more years of 
service. Complete range of sizes, 
including new 48’’-wide sheet that 
cuts handling time in half, saves 
50% on material at side laps. 


% Approximate material cost only for all lumber, pressure-treated poles, 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing, Siding and Nails. Costs will vary with 
local material prices. Contact your local Alcoa Roofing Dealer. 


Your Guide 
to Aluminum Value 


NAME__ 


**Trad 


ADDRESS____ 
TOWN____ 


YOUR LOCAL ROOFING DEALER 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

2110-L Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

(] Send me StePian** PB-5 for 69 x 91’ 30-cow pen 
stable aluminum pole barn, | enclose $1.00. 


] Send me FREE CATALOG showing Alcoa StePlans 
available. 


_STATE__ 


rk of Al 


pany of America 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


MILKING PARLOR 


This 

Alcoa advertisement, 
now appearing in leading 
farm magazines, is one 
of a series on 

pole-type construction. 


To help county agents 
explain pole-type 
construction to farm 
groups, Alcoa offers an 
educational full-color movie, 
“Barn Raising, U.S. A.,” 
showing how to put up a 
pole barn. 16 mm, sound, 
18 minutes. Loaned free. 
Write, giving showing date 
and alternate date to: 


Gene Hammond, Manager 
Farm Roofing Sales 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2110-L Alcoa Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Earl B 


NORTH DAKOTA— G. Lio Pro- 
fessional Bldg., & Rosser, P.O. Box 
270, Bismarck. 


OHIO—Thomas C. Kennard, Old ~~ 
eral Bidg., 3rd & State Sts., Columbus 15. 


een Ave., P. Oklahoma 
ity. 


OREGON—Harold E. Tower, Ross Bldg., 
209 Southwest 5th Ave., Portland 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Ivan McKeever, Dau- 
phin Bldg., 203 Market St., Harrisburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Thomas S. Buie 
Lan Land Bank Bidg., 1401 Hampton 
lum bia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA — D. Davies, 
Knights of Columbus Bide. 56 - 3rd St, 
S.E., P.O. Box 1357, Huron. 


TENNESSEE—J R. Sasser, 561 US. 
Court House, N Nedwille 3 


TEXAS—Henry Smith, First National 
Bank Bldg. 1 16-2 S. Main St., P.O. Box 
417, Temple. 


UTAH—Josiah A. Libb 222 S.W. Temple, 
Room 220, Salt Lake City 1 


VERMONT—Lemuel J. Peet, P.O. Box 
736, 481 Main St., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA—Sam W. Bondurant, 900 N. 
Lombardy St., Richmond 20. 


WASHINGTON—Paul C. McGrew, 301 
ew | Blidg., S. 9 Washington St., Spo- 
e 


WEST VIRGINIA—Longfellow L. Lough, 
Lazzelle Bldg., 178 Forest Ave., Morgan- 
town. 


F. Schweers, 3010 E. 
Washington St., Madison 4. 


WYOMING—Bernard H. 


Bldg., 345 East 2nd St., 
r. 


Outside Continental U. S. 


Office F, Pal- 


xine, Top 


HAWAII—John H. Christ, Territorial Con- 
servationist, Federal Bldg., Merchant & 
Mililand Sts., Honolulu. 


PUERTO RICO—James W. Sargent, Direc- 
tor, Caribbean Area, Se Bldg., 1409 
Leon Ave., P.O. Box San 

uan 23. 


Farmers Home 
Administration 


Office of the Administrator 


R. B. McLeaish, administrator 
Henry C. Smith, deputy administrator 
Homer D. Cogdell, assistant administrator— 


program 

Malcolm H. a= Jr., assistant adminis- 
trator—operations 


Edward H. Steinberg, special assistant to 
the administrator 


Lottie Randolph, special assistant to the 
administrator 
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B. Garrett, 213 
sins College ‘Station, P.O. 


FHA State Directors 


ALABAMA—James T. Lunsford, Old South 
Life Bldg., Montgomery 4. 


ARKANSAS—Maurice J. Mills, 301 Federal 
Bldg., Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA - NEVADA - HAWAII — L. 
2020 Milvia St., Berke- 
ey 


COLORADO—Leavitt A. Booth, New Cus- 
tom House, 19th & Stout Sts., Denver. 


FLORIDA—William T. Shaddick, P. O. Box 
579, Gainesville. 


GEORGIA—R. L. Vansant, Room 1726, 
Bidg., 50 Seventh St., 
N. E., Atlanta 5. 


IDAHO—William Baugh, Jr., 205 S. Ninth 
St., Boise. 


ILLINOIS—G. H. Reuss, 14 Federal Bldg., 
Champaign. 


INDIANA—Hubert R. Alexander, Room 
110, riculture Bidg., 215 E. New York 
St.. polis 4. 


IOWA—Kermit H. Hansen, 413 Iowa Bldg., 
Des Moines 9. 


Bldg., 5th Kansas Ave., 


KENTUCKY—Hugh hom 231 W. Max- 
well St., Lexington 29. 


LOUISIANA—F. L. Spencer, 1517 Sixth St., 
Alexandria. 


MAINE—C. Wilder Smith, 31 Central St., 
Bangor. 


YLAND-DELAWARE-DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—Ralph_ R. Peters, Federal 

Bank Bldg. St. Paul & 24th Sts., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


MICHIGAN—G. Elwood Bonine, 304 Ever- 
green Ave., East Lansing. 


MINNESOTA—Gordon F. Le 113 Fed- 
eral Courts Bidg., St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI—T. B. Fatherree, Room 450, 
Milner Bldg., Jackson. 


MISSOURI—Max Schwabe, 811 Cherry St., 
Columbia. 


MONTANA-—Carl O. Hansen, P. O. Box 
350, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA—William Room 428, 
Post Office Bldg., Linco 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-CONNECTICUT-MAS- 
SACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND-VER- 
MONT — Raymond H. Freeman, 98 N. 
Main St., Concord, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY:—Chester J. Tyson, Jr., P. O. 
Box 1478, Trenton. 


NEW MEXICO-ARIZONA — Burdean B. 
Atchley, 1015 Tijeras Ave., N. W., Albu- 
querque, M. 


NEW YORK—Robert A. Van Order; — 
Bldg., 236 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 2. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Horace J. Isenhower 


State College Station, P. O. Box 5745, 
Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA—John R. McClung, P. O. 
Box 1317, Bismarck. 


OHIO—Howard C. Goddard, Room 315, Old 
Post Office Bldg., Columbus 15. 


OKLAHOMA—James G. Powers, Room 612, 


Bankers Security Life B " Oklahoma 
cig ty Life Bidg., 


OREGON - WASHINGTON - ALASKA — 
W. Sa 


& wyer, Room 402, Ross 
Shojo S.W. Fifth Ave., Portland 4, 


PENNSYLVANIA—George M. Hummer, P. 
O. Box 311, Harrisburg. 


C. Stubbs, P.O. Box 4269, San Juan 2 
Puerto Rico. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Luther M. Belk, Jr., 
Federal Land Bank Bidg., 1401 Hampton 
St., Columbia 1. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Joe E. Demmers, 56 
Third St., S. E., Huron. 


TENNESSEE—Allien T. Murray, U. S. Court 
House Bldg., 301 ‘Nashville 3. 


TEXAS—Walter T. McKay, 405 U. S. Ter- 
minal Annex, Dallas 2. 


UTAH—Clarence Anderson, Old Termi- 
nal Bldg. ze Sith West Temple, Salt 
Lake City 1 


VIRGINIA—Charles_ B. 900 N. 
Lombardy St., Richmond 20 


WEST VIRGINIA — Kenneth W. Shaffer, 
P. O. Box 678, Morgantown. 


WISCONSIN—James Dance, 3010 E. Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison 4. 


A. Christensen, P. O. 
Box 820, Casper. 


* 


Peanut Hulls Make Hay 


Work at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Agricultural Experiment Station 
indicates that peanut hulls seem to 
have a place as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for hay. Such hulls were used 
in rations of both fattening and grow- 
ing cattle. 

Fattening rations containing 40 per- 
cent peanut hulls produced about the 
same average daily gains and carcass 
grades as did rations containing 40 
percent hay, when fed to yearling 
heifers 126 days the first year and 84 
days the second year. 

For growing cattle, rations with 
as much as 60 percent of the total 
feed from peanut hulls produced satis- 
factory gains with steer calves and 
yearling heifers. 


This is the new Minneapolis-Moline Model 
445 tractor recently introduced by Minne- 
apolis-Moline Company, Box 1050, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. Farmers here and abroad 
helped design this tractor by sending in 
answers to questionnaires sent out by the 
company. Therefore, this tractor incor- 
porates many of the farmer’s ideas sug- 
gested by working farm people. Complete 
information is available from the company. 
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LIBBEY: OWENS- FORD 


@ Great Name in Glaso 


Twentieth Century Hatchery’s new solar 
laying house at New Washington, Ohio, 
is owned and operated by Francis F. Blum 
and Alfred Blum. The Blums market about 
200,000 chicks annually. 


Gets 75% Clean Eggs 
With Solar Poultry House 


The Twentieth Century Hatchery built a 
new solar poultry house in 1954. Comparison 
with its other laying house of conventional 
design shows two outstanding differences: 

1. 75% of the eggs in the solar house are 
clean. In the old house only 40% are 
clean. 

2. Litter in the solar house is powder dry, 
even in winter. In the conventional 
laying house it is caked and wet. 
Naturally, there’s a noticeable reduc- 
tion of ammonia fumes in the drier 
solar house. 

These differences result from using the 
solar principle of winter sun heat, plus 
window insulation with Thermopane* insu- 
lating glass. 30 large Thermopane windows 
on the south wall flood the interior with 


INSULATING 


winter sun. (The roof overhang keeps out 
the high sun of summer.) Even when outdoor 
temperatures last winter fell below zero, it 
was a comfortable 50° inside. Because of the 
resulting warmer air, the three 19” fans are 
able to remove more moisture. 


Thermopane holds winter sun heat inside a 
building for night warmth. Likewise, it in- 
sulates against outdoor heat in summer. 


The solar principle of heat and building 
orientation applies also to dairy and hog 
buildings. Examples of results obtained in 
solar farm buildings, plus helpful design in- 
formation, are available. Mail the coupon. 
Farm Thermopane is sold by local L-O-F Glass 
Distributors and Dealers listed under ‘‘Glass”’ 
in yellow pages of phone books. *® 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.—Dept. 19115 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me free book on Thermopane for 


poultry [J dairy hogs and sheep. 
Name 

Street or R. R. No. 

Town, State 
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GLASS GLASS 
Two Panes of Gloss | 
Blonket of dry air 
Bondermetic (metal- 
to-glass) Seal® keeps 
air dry and clean *® 


LISTED HERE are the ple who do information work 
for the USDA Office of Information and those who head up 
such work in the various agencies of the Department. In 
see information on the subject matter in which you 
might be interested, write to the person who is directly in 
charge. 


If you have questions that may pertain to subjects no 
particularly classified below, wone to the Office of oo 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. In all cases, address 

agency, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, W the name of the 

Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


USDA Office of Information 


This office is a staff agency of the Office of the Secretary. 
This office directs and coordinates information work with 
the various agencies of the Department and reviews all in- 
formation operations with a view to most effective and 
efficient operation and production. 


R. Lyle Webster, Director in Information 
awe R. Lewis, assistant director (Current Information) 
P. Clark, acting chief, Press Service 
ret Ma H. Gaines, editor, USDA Farm Paper Letter 
Helen Crouch Douglass, editor, Food and Home Notes 
Harry P. Mileham, chief, Division of Publications 
cCormick, 


og M assistant director, (Visual Informa- 
tion 
Layne Beaty, chief, Radio and Television Service 


Harris T. Baldwin’ chief, Exhibits Service 
Walter K. Scott, chief, Motion Picture Service 
Charles T. Myers, Jr., chief, Photographic Service 


Federal-States Relations 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERV- 
ICE—Shares with farmers the cost of carrying out certain 
soil and water conservation practices. Administered locally 
by elected county and community farmer-committeemen. 
Milton Mangum, information officer 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE—Conducts 
basic and applied research on the production and utilization 
of plants and animals and a control and regula- 
tory programs having to do with plant and animal quaran- 
tines, meat tion, control of diseases and insect pests 
of animals an plants. Also conducts studies on methods 
of managing soil, water, machinery, buildings, and other 
farm resources to find more efficient use of crop and range 


Ernest G. Moore, director, Information Division 
L. E. Childers, chief, Current Information Branch 
J. a McClarren, chief, Program and Special Services 


Branch 

David G. Hall, chief, Publications Branch 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE—Does research, 
a and service work for ~ who belong to 


oma marketing, p and service coopera- 
es. 


Beryle E. Stanton, acting director, Division of Information 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE—Has primary respon- 
sibility for and leadershi: hip in USDA educational programs 
and coordination of all educational activities of the Depart- 
ment. 


Lester A. Schlup, director, Division of Information Pro- 
grams 
Ralph M. Fulghum, assistant director 
FOREST SERVICE—Responsible for managing the Na- 
tional forests, cooperating with the states and private forest 


land owners in carrying out better forestry practices, and 
doing forest and related range research. 


Clint Davis, chief, Division of Information and Education 
Charles E. Randall, in charge of Special Reports 
cooperative forest fire 


William B. Huber, 


How to Get Information from the USDA 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—Provides technical 
help to farmers and ranchers and administers the Depart- 
ment’s upstream flood-prevention and watershed-protection 
programs. 


D. Harper Simms, directer, Information Division 
F. Glennon Loyd, assistant director 


Marketing and Foreign Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE—Responsible 
for marketing research, outlook, and related statistical and 
economic research; crop and livestock estimates; marketing 
services, including market news, standardization, grading, 
inspection and classing of farm products; freight rate serv- 
ices; marketing marketing agreements 
and orders; —— removal, export and diversion pro- 
grams; and the National School Lunch Program. 


Pramas Thackrey, director, Marketing Information Di- 


Bert Marketing Research and Statistical 
Programs Branch 


Walter W. John, chief, Marketing Programs Branch 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY — Maintains 
fair trading practices and competitive pricing on commodity 
exchanges through supervision of futures trading; prevents 
excessive speculation and market manipulation. 


R. Corbin Dorsey, Trading and Reports Division 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE—Promotes the 
ps of American farm products, protects domestic agri- 
cultural markets from unfair foreign competition, and 
serves as a basic source of information to American agri- 
culture on world markets. 


Kenneth W. Olson, director, Foreign Market Information 
Branch 


Wilbert Schaal, assistant director 


Agricultural Stabilization 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE (Includes in- 
formation service for CCC and Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committees)—Responsible for production 
adjustment activities including acreage allotments and farm 
marketing quotas; the stabilization of sugar production; 
price myue. foreign supply, commodity disposal, and other 
assigned programs of CCC; for acnnnenenmg 3 the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement; for procurement, handling pay- 
ment, and related services on assigned purchase and export 
programs; drought emergency feed programs; and for cer- 
tain defense food activities. 


James B. Hasselman, director, Information Division 

Peter H. DeVries, assistant director for Price Support 

Willard Lamphere, assistant director for Production Adjust- 
ment 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION—Ad- 
ministers the Federal Crop insurance program which in- 
sures farmers against losses from unavoidable causes, such 
as weather, insects and plant diseases. 


E. H. Nikkel, director, Sales and Servicing Division 


Agricultural Credit 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION—Makes produc- 
tion and subsistence loans, special livestock loans, water 
facility farm loans, in- 
aaes mortgage loans, farm housing loans, and emergency 
oans. 


Philip S. Brown, director, Information Staff 


URAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION— 
Ph say loans to cooperatives, public utility districts, muni- 
cipalities and other nonprofit organizations to bring electric 
power and telephone service to rural areas. 


Tn tion Services Division 
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SS News about packaging and agricultural and industrial developments in burlap 


ANY OF THIS MATERIAL MAY BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT PERMISSION 


French Hail Test Ship- “Miss Florida” Wins Beauty Contest 
ment of Raw Cotton — 


Industry Praises Burlap 
Program 


A test shipment of raw cotton in newly 
developed burlap coverings has ar- 
rived in excellent condition at Le 
Havre, France from Beaumont, Texas. 
A second test shipment to domestic 
mills has met with equal success. 

The standard practice has been to 
cover 2% of the cotton bale, the unpro- 
tected portion picking up grease, oil, 
tar, etc.—a costly practice at today’s 
high cotton prices. Now the entire 
bale is being covered with heavy-duty, 
economical burlap. 

As a result of success in these pre- 
liminary tests, further test shipments 
of 2,000 bales are now under way. Sev- 
eral different types of burlap covers 
are being tested to find the one best 
suited. The tests are being conducted 
jointly by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and the Burlap Council with the 
cooperation of a large number of cot- 
ton shippers and mills. 


The delicately-skinned tol to 2 cents per bag not considering 
white Sebago in the new resale value. Representatives of used 
lightweight 50 lb. potato bag dealers who were present forecast 
sack won the applause of a 2 to 3 cent salvage value. 

bag manufacturers, im- 
porters and chain store 


buyers recently at the Export Duties Removed 


Carl om Union a The Indian Government has removed 
at Carlstadt, New Jersey. vy all export duties on jute fabrics, and 


Bulldog strength assembled to judge a test shipment of burlap prices have declined to pre- 


potatoes in the new lightweight potato war levels. In terms of today’s depre 
Unmatched toughness Council ciated dollar, prices are now lowe 
d f tis the piaieent oath Hastings than they have been in 25 years. 
Rugge per: ormance Florida several different weights of 
Low cost fabrics were used and the judges gave What Can Burlap Do 
top score to the 6 oz. 7 x 8 fabric on a For You? 


Adaptability basik the 6Y% 8 x cloth Write to William A. Nugent, Vice 


on a quality basis. A luncheon fol- 


President, The Burlap Council, 155 
Plentiful supply lowed the inspection. The tests proved East 44th Street, New York 17, about 
that the lightweight fabrics are strong the projects you are interested in. 
a With its many weights and construc- 
That's the way to spel! enough in a 50 Ib. bag to assure pro- tions, this versatile fabric should be 
agriculture’s toughest, most tection of the potato in transit. investigated for many uses where it 
can savé money at its new low price 

versatile textile. The more waaxpenssve fabric lowers and do the tough jobs. 


the margin between burlap and paper 


" Published by The Burlap Council of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
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ALABAMA—Alabama Pol: Insti- 
tute, Auburn; P. O. Da director, ex- 
tension service; Hanchey Logue, state 


4-H club leader; Bob Chesnutt, extension 
editor; Boyd Christenberry, extension 
radio " specialist; Lyle Brown and Glenn 
Stewart, extension visual specialists; Dr. 
E. V. Smith, experiment station director; 
aga B. Roy, experiment station ed- 


ALASKA—University of Alaska, College; 
Dr. Allan H. Mick, director, “<gilnaen 
service; Lydia cg to Hansen, acting 4-H 
club leader; Mar Ann Hakes, informa- 


tion assistant; nm Irwin, experiment 
station director. 
ARIZONA—University of , Tucson; 
‘Charles U. Pickrell, — extension 


service; Graham Wright, state 4-H club 
leader; Joe McClelland, extension editor 
and extension visual cialist; Bob 
and TV spe 
cialist; Ralp w ti 

ment station “Arland Meade Meade, 
experiment station edi 


ARKANSAS—College of iculture and 
Home Economics, Fayetteville; Lippert S. 
Ellis, director, extension service and e3 

iment station director; | 

ntrip, state 4-H club leader; 
Chandler, extension editor; Vernon 
Miller, assistant editor (audio-visual 
Mrs. Marie Lavallard, associate agricul- 
tural editor; G. T. Hudson, associate agri- 
cultural editor, college short courses. 


CALIFORNIA—University of California, 
Berkeley; Wayne F. Weeks, director, ex- 
tension service; R. O. Monosmith, state 
4-H club leader; Howard Dail, extension 
editor; Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, extension 
radio and TV specialist; Geor; Poul Sharp "oo 
extension visual 
e iment station director; 

Calkins, experiment station 


COLORADO—Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins; James E. Morrison, director 
extension service; C. G. Staver, state 4- 
club leader; Charles Burch, extension 
editor: Melvin Eckard, extension radio 
and TV specialist; George | Gale, extension 
visual specialist; Dr. S. Wheeler, ex- 
periment station aS. Ken Goodrich, 
experiment station editor; Dr. W. R. 
Horlacher, director, college "short courses. 


CONNECTICUT—University of Connecti- 
cut, College of Agriculture, Storrs; 
W. B. Young, director, extension service 
and experiment station director; R. W. 
Whaples, state 4-H club leader: H. D. 
Berry, extension and experiment station 
pow M. J. Ambrosino, extension radio 

TV specialist; A. I. Mann, director, 

p= short courses. 


DELAWARE — University of Delaware, 
School of Agriculture, Newark; G. M. 
Worrilow, director, extension service om 
experiment station director: Samuel M. 
Gwinn, state 4-H club leader and di- 
rector, college short courses. 


FLORIDA—University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; H. G. Clayton, director, extension 
service; W. W. Pres. state 4-H 
club leader; Py Se girls state 4-H 
club J. Francis per, extension 
editor pon experiment station editor; 
H. L. Moreland, Jr., extension radio spe- 
cialist; M. H. Sharpe, extension visual 
specialist; F. B. Borries, Jr., extension TV 
specialist: J. R. Beckenba ch, experiment 
station director: Dean B. C. Riley, di- 
rector, college short courses. 


GEORGIA—University of Georgia College 
of Avriculture, Athens; W. A. Sutton, 
associate director, extension service; R. J. 
Richardson, state 4-H club leader; O. B. 
Copeland, extension editor; R. D. 'Steph- 
ens. extension radio specialist; J. Aubrey 
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Agricultural Colleges 


of Maine, 
L. Dee 


extension visual 


specialist; Geor, 
expertment station di- 
e 


xperiment station 
editor: R. s> W ler, director, college 


courses. 


IDAHO—University of Idaho, Moscow; 
James E. Kraus, director, extension serv- 
ice and experiment station director; Dan 
E. Warren, state 4-H club leader; Archie 
Harney, a editor and radio spe- 


cialist; O. A. Fitzgerald, experiment sta- 
tion editor. 
of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, Ur Howard. 


director, extension service and 
ment station director; E. I. Pil “ 
boys state 4-H club leader; Anna Searl, 
girls state 4-H club leader; "Hadley Read, 
extension editor; John A. Murray, ex- 
tension radio and TV specialist; John 
Behrens, extension .visual specialist; 
Adrian Janes, experiment station editor; 
H. W. Hannah, director, college short 
courses. 


Reed, director, extension service 
and experiment station director; Harold 
B. Taylor, state 4-H club leader; . ES 
Johnston, extension editor; Horace ~ 
extension radio Edward 
ringer, extension visual and TV apecial- 
ist; Fred Bergren, experiment station 


editor. 
IOWA—The Iowa Bite — of Agri- 
culture & Mechanics A es; wierd 


Andre, director service and 

experiment station director; .Maurice 

Soults, state 4-H club leader; CR. Elder, 

extension editor and experiment station 

editor; Dale Williams, extension radio 

pe a TV specialist; Harold Kooser, exten- 
sion visual specialist. 


Kansas State College, Manhat- 

ten; L. S Williams, director, extension 

; J. Harold Johnson, state 4-H 

club leader; Lisle L. Longsdorf, extension 

editor; Kenneth Thomas, extension radio 

specialist; Arthur D. Weber, experiment 

station director; Lowell Brandner, ex- 

periment station editor; Carl Tjerandsen, 
director, general extension. 


KENTUCKY—College of Agriculture and 


Home Economics, University of Ken- 
Lexington; Dr. Frank J. Welch, 


state 4-H club leader; C. A. 
Lewis, extension eae Robert H. Ford, 
queers rat radio, visual, and TV specialist; 


: Smith, experiment station 
editor. 


State University 

and Agricultural & Mechanical College, 

Senders Baton Rouge Cc. 
extension 

ley, state 4-H club ‘Teden 

Marjorie B. Arbour, extension editor: 

Gordon Loudon, extension radio and TV 
specialist; A. V. Patterson, Jr., e 

visual specialist: Dr. J. Norman “Efferson, 

experiment station director; Lawrence V. 

George, experiment station editor. 


Orono; 

ring, director, extension 

and experiment station director; 
Kenneth C. Lovejoy, state 4-H club 
leader; Edwin H. Bates, extension editor; 
John W. Manchester, assistant_extension 
radio and TV editor; James G. Garvin, 
a visual specialist; David B. Tol- 
, experiment station editor; Winthrop 

CL Libby, director, college short courses. 


MARYLAND = ee of Maryland, 
Coll S. Wilson, state 4-H 
club Bey ‘John M. Ryan, extension 


and experiment station editor; Melvin = 
, extension visual specialist; I. C 


THE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE is the focal point for much 
agricultural information in your 
state. In this section you will find 
the names of the extension direc- 
tor; state 4-H club leader; exten- 
sion editor; radio-TV-visual aids 
specialists; director, college short 
courses; experiment station di- 
rector; and experiment station 
editor. Each of these men can be 
of definite service to you. 

To make this directory of the 
most value to you, we have fol- 
lowed the principle of giving you 
an up-to-date list of the leaders 
in each state who can give you 
the information you want. The 
extension editor is also a key 
official. He is in the center of all 
extension activity within his 
state, and can provide you with 
most any information you might 
need 


Haut, experiment station director; 
Paul E. Nystrom, director, college fm 
courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS—College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst; James W. Dayton, director, exten- 
sion service; Horace M. Jones, state 4-H 
club leader; Radie H. Bunn, extension 
editor; Grunow O. Oleson, extension 
information specialist; Robert C. Sim- 
mons, extension radio specialist; Earle 
S. Carpenter and Roger A. Wolcott, ex- 
tension visual specialists; Dale H. wy 
experiment station director; Portia 
lerardi, experiment station editor; Dean 
Fred P. Jeffrey, director, college short 
courses. 


MICHIGAN — Michigan State University, 
East Lansing; Dr. Paul A. Miller, di- 
rector, extension service; A. G. Kettunen, 
state 4-H club leader; Earl C. Riehard- 
son, extension editor; Duane Nelson, ex- 
tension visual specialist; Robert Worrall, 
extension TV specialist; Dr. Lloyd M. 

k, experiment station director; Mark 

T. Allen, experiment station publications 

editor; Ralph Tenny, director, college 
courses. 


MINNESOTA — Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; Skuli 
Rutford, director, extension service; 

mard Harkness, state 4-H club leader; 
Harold B. Swanson, extension and er- 
yee station editor; Raymond S. 
extension radio and TV special- 
ist; R. McKay, extension visual 
specialist; Hubert J. Sloan, experiment 
station director; J. O. Christianson, di- 
rector, college short courses. 


MISSISSIPPI—Micsissipoi State College, 
State College; Clay Lyle, director, ex- 
tension service and experiment station 
director; C. I. Smith, state 4-H club 
leader; D. B. Rosenkrans, Jr., extension 
editor and extension visual specialist; 
T. L. Wilkerson, extension radio and TV 
specialist; Glenn Rutledge, experiment 
station editor. 


MISSOURI-—University of Missouri College 


of Agriculture, Columbia; J. W. Burch, 
director, extension service; Robert S. 
Clough, state 4-H club leader; E. B. Win- 
ner, extension and experiment station 
editor: Delmar Hatesoh!, extension radio 
specialist; Arthur V. Edwards, extension 
visual specialist; Gail Bank, extension 
TV specialist; J. H. Longwell, experiment 
station director; Sam B. Shirky, director, 
college short courses. 


N. E. Beers, director, extension 
gevvioe; Paul J. Moore, state 4-H club 


a 
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trector, extensto experimen 
ste station, and collegs t courses; J. W. 
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How IH engineers coordinated 
Power and weight for pull and performance in the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 300 UTILITY TRACTOR 


IH engineers designed the new International 300 
Utility tractor around a heavy-duty tractor engine 
delivering 42.8 hp on the belt, 39.5 at the drawbar. 
Then, to provide the correct power-weight ratio for 
full 3-plow capacity, they strategically built in up to 
1,000 pounds more weight than is common to trac- 
tors of this type. The result is strength and stamina 
for the long-pull . . . a cardinal principle of TH design. 

Further, IH engineers made it possible for each 
user to obtain the degree of power flexibility he needs 
to match particular requirements. In addition to 
Fast-Hitch and adapter for 3-point equipment, the 
new International 300 may be obtained with: 


| 306 


ba 39.5 MAX. 42.8 MAX. 


DHP BELT HP 


to you about men and machines that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


e Torque Amplifier drive, providing two speeds in 
each of the five regular gears, enabling the operator 
to change speed and boost pull-power on the go. 


¢ Power take-off, either completely independent or 
transmission-driven. 


e Hydra-Touch equipment control—live hydraulic 
power with one, two, or three-valve contro! of 
single or double-acting cylinders. Front and rear 
mounted equipment may be controlled individ- 
ually or simultaneously. 


The result of International 300 Utility tractor de- 
sign is exceptional tractive efficiency, combined with 
operator comfort and convenience that raises utility 
tractor performance to new high levels! 


The correct power-weight ratio 
for heavy-duty service 


This drawing tells why the Internationa! 300 Utility 
tops the all-duty tractor field for strength and traction: 
up to 1,000 pounds more built-in weight! Weights shown 
include Fast-Hitch, Torque Amplifier, and 3-valve 
Hydra-Touch; without operator, fuel, or coolant. 
Weight is correctly distributed for maximum strength 
and stability and efficient traction. 


IH engineering teamwork produced the versatile new International 300 Utility—a tractor 
truly designed and built for the long pull. 1H research, engineering, and manufacturing men are i 
constantly pooling time and talent to provide equipment of improved performance to make the § 
user's work easier while boosting production. : 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use— McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor 
Trucks ... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago |, Illinois 
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DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES 


CRESANOL—Disinfectant and dip 
for poultry and livestock. Co- 
efficient 6. 


WHITPINE—Pine oil disinfectant, 
germicide and deodorant for 
hatcheries, dairy farms, etc. 

HYDROL—Litter spray concentrate 
for poultry houses. 

SAN-O-FEC-25—(contains a 
ernary ammonium com — 
General pur: disinfectant, de- 
odorizer and sanitizer. 

BHC ROOST PAINT—Roost paint 
containing Benzene Hexachloride 
for delousing poultry. 

WHITOLINEUM—Red mite control 
and wood preservative. 

HEXON—Lindane in an emulsifiable 
oil solution for stable and poul- 


try house use against certain in- 
sects. 


WHIT-SAN — Detergent - sanitizer 
for washing eggs. 


POULTRY and ANIMAL 
HEALTH PRODUCTS 


WHITSYN — Coccidiosis control 
roducts which utilize synergism 
or maximum — of all types 

with a minimum drug dosage, 

AQUATRACIN — Completely solu- 

e purified antibiotic complex 
for use in drinking water for 
poultry and swine. 


KEMITRACIN — Purified antibiotic 
complex for feeds. 


VERMAZINE —- water 
wormer for ange and 
swine. 


VERMEX TABLETS—Effective 
inst all 3 poultry worms— 
apeworms (Davainea Pro; 
tina and Raillietina Cesticillus), 
Large Round Worms and Cecal 
Worms. VERMEX POWDER is 
available for a flock treatment. 


Whitmoyer products of scientific merit 

can be recommended and used with full 

confidence at all times, Write today for 

prices and full information on the com- 

~ Whitmoyer line. Address Dept. 
11, 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES 


In Canada—Whit Laboratories, Ltd. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
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White, ‘extension TV specialist; Dr. M. M. 
Kelso, experiment station director and 
director college short courses; 

gia Cole, experiment station editor. 


NEBRASKA—University of Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Lincoln; W. V. Lam- 
bert, director, extension service and ex- 
periment station director; het Antes, 
state 4-H club leader; George S a 
extension editor; Rex Messersmith 
Shirley Marsh, extension radio and TV 
specialists; Eldon Madison, extension 
visual specialist; Ralston Grah experi- 
ment station editor; Frank t 
director, college short courses. 


NEVADA—Max C. Fleischmann College of 
in R's University of Nevada, Reno; 
J R. director, extension 

service; om oe G. Cox, state 4-H club 
leader; Call Smith, extension editor, 
extension + 4 visual, and TV specialist, 
and experiment station editor; C. E 
Fleming, associate experiment station 
director; E. E. Wittwer, associate director, 
resident instruction. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—University New 
Hampshire, Durham; Laurence a Bevan, 
director, extension service; Clarence B. 
Wadleigh, state 4-H club leader: 

. Corrow, extension editor and e. 
ms radio and TV specialist; Samuel W W. 
Hoitt, extension visual specialist; Harold 
C. Grinnell, cgperenent station director; 
Franklin d, experiment station 
tor. 


NEW JERSEY—Ru William University, 


New 
Brunswick; Dr. H. Martin, di- 
rector, extension service, and experiment 
station director; Rollyn P. Winters, sigte 
4-H club leader; Samuel H. Reck, 
extension and experiment station editor 
Max D. Kirkland, extension radio and io: 
specialist; Stig C. Stabe, extension visual 
specialist; estervelt Griffin, director, 
college short courses. 


NEW MEXICO—New Mexico College of 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College; R. A. Nichols, director, exten- 
sion service and es:periment station di- 
rector; L. S. — state 4-H club 
leader; John M. White, extension and 
Hit; Cec ont extension 

specia' ec: extension 
and TV special 


NEW YORK—New York State College, 


Cornell University, Ithaca; M. C. 
director, extension service; "Albert — 
state 4-H club leader; William B. 
and experiment station 
Louis W. Kaiser, extension radio spe- 
cialist; Elmer S. Phillips, extension visual 

cialist; James T. Veeder, extension 

specialist; C. E. F. Guterman, experi- 
ment station director. 


NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina State 


College, Raleigh; David S. Weaver, di- 
rector, extension service; L. R. rrill, 
state 4-H club leader; T. M. Hyman, 
associate editor, radio; Landis S. Bennett, 
associate, visual aids: H. M. gy 2 
assistant editor, television; Dr. 

Lovvorn, director research; E Ww. 
Ruggles, director, c » extension. 


NORTH DAKOTA—North Dakota Agri- 


cultural College, Fargo; E. J. Haslerud, 
director, extension service; Craig R. 
Montgomery, state 4-H club eget 
Thomas W. Gildersleeve, extension ed- 
itor; Dave Bateman, extension audio- 
visual specialist; W. W. Norris, extension 
information specialist; Glenn C. Holm, 
experiment station director; John Burn- 
ham, experiment station editor; Peder A. 
Nystuen, director, college short courses. 


OHIO—College culture, The 


Ohio 

State 10; W. B. 
Wood, director, extension service; H. 

eld, state 4-H club leader; C. F. 


specialists; C. E. Wilso: i 
specialist; James P. Chapman, extension 


TV specialist; L. L. Rummell, experiment 
station director; Glen Liston and Ward 
Konkle, experiment station editors. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater; Shawnee Brown, director, ex- 
tension service; Ira J. Hollar, state 4-H 
club leader; Edd Lemons, extension ed- 
itor; Ewing Canaday, extension radio 
specialist; ill Watson, extension visual 
specialist; Harold Dedrick, agricultural 
radio and TV specialist; Dr. L. E. 
Hawkins, experiment station director; 
George Church, publications editor; Clay 
Potts, director, college short courses. 


State College, Corvallis; 
F, Price, director, extension service; 
Burton Hutton, state 4-H club leader; 
Ralph Salisbury, publications specialist; 
W. Curtis Reid, visual instruction; R. W. 
Henderson and R. M. Alexander, exr- 
periment station directors; R. G. Mason, 
experiment station editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA — The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park; Her- 
bert R. Albrecht, director, extension 
service; Allen L. er, state 4-H club 

; Edwin H. Rohrbeck, extension 
editor: Theodore D. Richards, extension 
radio "specialist; George F. Johnson, ex- 
tension visual specialist; Elton B. Tait, 
extension TV specialist; Michael A. Far- 
rell, director; Frank- 
ln P. Fer experiment station 
editor; Davi R. McCay, director, col- 
lege short courses. 


PUERTO RICO—University of Puerto Rico, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Box 607, 
Rio Piedras; Roberto Huyke, director, ex- 
tension service; Adolfo Mayoral-Reinat, 
state 4-H club leader; Jose A. Gonzalez- 
Saldana, extension editor; Otis Oliver- 
Padilla, extension radio and TV special- 
ist; Antonio Atiles-Hernandez, extension 
visual specialist; Arturo Roque, experi- 
ment station director; Enrique Molinary, 
experiment station editor; Enrique Ortiz, 
director, college short courses. 


RHODE ISLAND—University of Rhode 


Island, Kingston; Homer Stuart, di- 
rector, extension service; Kenneth 
Coombs, state 4-H club leader; Donald E. 
Wells, extension editor; Gere 
extension visual specialist; Mason H. 

e ment station director; 

EW ells, experiment station 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Clemson Agricul- 


tural College, Clemson; Geoupe B. Nutt, 
director, extension service; L. O. Clay- 
ton, state 4-H club leader; S.C. Stribling, 
extension and experiment station editor; 
J. R. Mattison, extension radio and T 

pe nd L. W. Riley, extension visual 
specialist; Dr. O. B. Garrison, experiment 
station director. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—South Dakota State 


College of icultural & Mechanic Arts, 
College Station; George I. Gilbertson, 
director, extension service; John F. 
Younger, state 4-H club leader; Burton 
Seeker, extension editor; Richard Haislet, 
college radio specialist; Leland Sudlow 
(photo) and Milo Potas (exhibits), exr- 
tension visual specialists; I. B. Johnson, 
eriment station director; Everett Met- 
, experiment station editor; Arlington 
Eddy, irector, college short courses. 


TENNESSEE—College of Agriculture and 


Home Economics, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville; Dr. J. H. McLeod, di- 
rector, extension service and experiment 
station director; Lonnie L. Safley, state 
4-H club leader; A. J. Sims, aqseetion 
and experiment station editor; Sam M. 
Carson, extension radio specialist; Re 
C. McDade, extension visual and TV 
cialist; Troy H. Jones, director, college 
t courses. 


icultural and Mechanical Col- 

exas, College Station; G. G. 

“eae, of director, extension service; Floyd 
Lynch, state 4- H club leader; Tad Moses, 
cotgaeice and experiment station editor; 
R. B. Hickerson, extension radio special- 


leader; Louis G. True, extension editor 
i and extension radio specialist; Marlowe ; 
e Urdahl. extension visual specialist: H. 
4 
oR 
q 
£S 
ristian, extension editor; Arthur 
, Smith and Mary Zinn, extension radio : 


VO-AG TEACHERS...EXTENSION SPECIALISTS! 
Here, in two fact-filled leaflets is the latest information on today’s best way to help 

prevent certain diseases in livestock and poultry—grow healthier pigs, chickens and 

turkeys faster! There’s a generous supply of both leaflets ready to be sent to 


you upon request. Just let us know how many you wish. = 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Will your new 
farm building be 


YES—IF IT BUTLER 


Get a Butler steel building with bolted, 
rigid-frame construction. Butler 
buildings are safe, strong, weather-tight. 
They withstand wind and storm damage. 
They are fire-safe and lightning-proof . . . 
eligible for reduced insurance rates. Get 
all these advantages: fast erection; attrac- 
tive appearance; long life with minimum 
. plus roomy, clear-span, 


maintenance . . 
post-free interiors. 


Before you build— 
see your Butler dealer 


Whether you need a new building for crop 
or machinery storage, or for livestock or 
poultry housing, your Butler dealer can 
help you with your plans, help you save 
money. See him before you build, or send 
coupon for additional information today ! 


FREE BOOKLET! 


For prompt reply address 
office nearest you — 
BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7331 E. 13th St., Kansas City 26, 
931A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Min 


Mo. 

is 14, Minn. 
1031 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmi 8, Ala. 
Dept. 31A, Richmond, Calif. 


Please send me your valuable booklet "New Uses 
for Farm Bulidings” and the name of my nearest 
Butler dealer. 


o 


— 


lack T. Sloan, extension visual and 
R. D. Lewis, experiment 


station director, F. W. Hensel, director, 
college short courses. 


UTAH—Utah State Agricultural College, 
editor; Stephen 


Gladys 


experiment station 
editor. 


VERMONT—The University of Vermont 


and State Agricultural College, Burling- 
ton; Joseph E. Carrigan, director, ex- 


tension service and experiment station 


director; John D. Merchant, state 4-H 


club leader; John W. Spaven, extension 
and experiment station editor; Lloyd 


Williams, extension TV specialist; E. 
Root, director, college short courses. 


VIRGINIA—Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
W. H. Daughtrey, director, 
ension service: W. E. Skelton, state 


TH club leader; R. D. Michael, extension 


and experiment station director; R. L. 
Rees, ertension radio and TV specialist; 
W. P. Bradley. extension visual specialist; 


Dr. Py N. Young, experiment station 


director. 


WASHINGTON—State College of Wash- 
R. M. Turner, director, 
axtension L. Poor, state 
club A. Bond, extension 
editor; Jack Hartline extension radio, 
visual, and TV specialist: Matk T. 
Buchanan, experiment station director; 
Meson E. Miller. experiment station ed- 
itor; Stanley P. Swenson, director, college 
short courses. 


WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown; J. O. Knavp, director, 
extension service: C. P. Dorsey, state 
4-H club leader: L. G. Watson, extension 
editor: Foster Mullenax. extension radio 
and TV svecialist: David Creel, exten- 
sion visual specialist: Dr. H. R. Varney, 
experiment station director: John Lu- 

ok, experiment station editor. 


WISCONSIN — Universitv of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Henry Ahlgren. associate 
director, extension service: Robert C. 
Clark, state 4-H club leader; Brvant 
Kearl, extension ond experiment station 
editor: Maurv White. extension radio 
snecialist: Claron Burnett, ertension 
visual svrecialist; Kirby Brumfield and 
Fritz Albert, extension TV specialists; 
Noble Clark. erneriment station director; 
J. Frank Wilkinson, director, college 
short courses. 


WYOMING—College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. Laramie: G. H. 
Starr. director, extension service: Burton 
W. Marston, state 4-H club leader: Hal 
& Taylor, agricultural editor; H. M. 

experiment station director; 
Gold Jenny, publications editor. 


Negro Colleges 


ALARAMA—Tuskeszee Institute, Tuskegee: 
W. B. Hill, extension supervisor. 


ARKANSAS—Arkansas A. M. & N., Pine 
Bluff. 


DELAWARE—Delaware State College, Do- 
ver. 


FLORIDA—Florida A & M University. Tal- 
lehoanes; J. A. Gresham and Floy Britt, 
supervisors. 


GEORGIA—Georgia Gute College for Ne- 
groes, Fort Valley: A. S. Bacon and Doris 
Owes, extension supervisors. 

KENTUCKY—Kentucky State Industrial 
College, Frankfort. 
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Carl Frischknecht, director, ex- 
nsion service; Glenn Baird, state 4-H 
aah leader; Elwood Shaffer, extension 
Brower, extension 
radio, visual, and TV specialist; D. Wynne 
Thorne, caperiment station director; Mrs. 


LOUISIANA—Southern University, South- 
a Branch Post Office, Baton Rouge; R. 
J. Courtney, extension supervisor. 


MARYLAND—Maryland State College, 
Princess Anne. 


MISSISSIPPI—Alcorn A & M College, Al- 
corn. 


NORTH CAROLINA—A. & T. College, 
Greensboro; R. E. Jones, extension super- 


OKLAHOMA—Lan, University, Langs- 
ton; Paul O. Brooks, extension supervisor. 


College, Orangeburg; E. N. Williams, ex- 
tension supervisor. 


Tennessee State University, 
Nashville. 


TEXAS—Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Prairie View; W. 
C. David, extension supervisor. 


VIRGINIA—Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg; Ross W. Newsom, extension super- 
visor. 


WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia State 
College, Institute; L. A. Toney, extension 
supervisor. 


* 


New Mexico Leader Advances 


Dallas Rierson, county agent leader 
with the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, New Mexico A & M College, has 
been appointed director of regulatory 
services at the college. 

One of the most pressing problems 
facing Rierson in his new position will 
be to maintain adequate control 
measures against the khapra beetle, a 
pest which last year threatened mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of stored grains 
and other crops in New Mexico and 
several other states. 

The position of state director of 
regulatory services recently 
created by the A & M board of 
regents. 


* 


Corn Combine 


This corn combine is a product of 
Massey-Harris, Racine, Wis. Ac- 
tually, it is a corn snapper unit 
that simply replaces the table on 
the combine, converting the grain 
machine to a picker-sheller with 
a minimum of time and effort. 
The company can send you more 
information. 
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This is what we are telling your dairymen about 


HEAVY VITAMIN D 


Do you have the problem of 


MILK FEVER? 


Here’s GOOD NEWS! 


AN INEXPENSIVE WAY 


of feeding for 


MILK FEVER COWS 
VITAMIN D TREATED COWS 


: 12 HRS. POST FREE! 
8 12 HRS. PRE FRESH | 
+4 
S 

PERIOD 
7 DAY PRE-FRESH PERIOD POST FRE: 


Cowtery Agricuturel Experiment Stetion 

graph portro calcium of normal, milk fever, 
changes in the blood serum 

fed 30 million units of vitamin D per day for 5 to 7 days ao — 

Note high level of blood serum colclum which protects against fever. . 

lower broken line represents low calcium levels found in fever cows. 

point X milk fever cows lose consciousness. 


Has milk fever proved to be a problem 
among certain cows in your herd? Then 
this advertisement by Standard Brands 
will be welcome news for you. 


For many years scientists have been ex- 
with heavy doses of Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to prevent 
hat level and for what period time 
ay pw would prove most effective and cost the least. 


After fifteen years of experiments at the Ohio a ere 
Experiment Station, recommendations can now be made — 
the proper level of vitamin D to feed for milk fever prevention 
We can also tell you that feeding at this recommended evel, 
each day, for 5 to 7 days before freshening, is comparatively 
inexpensive. 


Remem i Y is not for the 
, the feeding of heavy doses of FID r 
of milk fever — its used as a preventive of milk 
fever. See your feed dealer or veterinarian. 


feed dealer 
have experienced milk fever losses and your 

or veterinarian is not yet prepared to take care of your needs 
—write us. They and we can now help you, thanks vances 
in dairy science. Address 
Desk HD-55, STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPO- 
RATED, i } De- 
partment, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
IRRADIATED Dry Yeast 


ON 


408 FOUR FOOTED 


feeding for 


MILK FEVER 
PREVENTION 


Now, after 15 years of research at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Standard 
Brands can tell this story! The advertise- 
ment shown here will appear in the leading 
dairy journals to acquaint your dairymen 
with how to feed for milk fever prevention. 


Experiments at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have led to an economical 
way of feeding heavy doses of FIDY for 
prevention of milk fever. 


This is good news for dairymen—and good 
news for you—for it means that you can 
now tell your dairymen how to protect their 
valuable cows at freshening time. You can 
now safely recommend that special formula 
mixes or FIDY itself be fed as. an aid in the 
prevention of milk fever. 


Free Portfolio Tells All 


Send now for portfolio giving complete information. This 
Milk Fever Portfolio was designed for the feed manv- 
facturer, but will serve as a source 
of valuable and authentic data 


for the County Agent ond the ved 
Vo-Ag Teacher. Request your For 


Portfolio today. Be ready to ad- 
vise the dairymen in your com- 
munity. Address STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, 
Desk B. F.- 115, Agricultural 
Department, 595 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 22, N. Y. 


Fiver 
PREVENTIOg 


Ir 
DRY 
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National Association 


County Agricultural Agents 


NACAA 
National Officers 


Fletcher Dadeville, Ala., 
president; R. H. McDougall, Butler, Pa., 
vice-president; Carl Rose, Fayetteville, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer; . Williams, 
Toledo, O., past president. 


NACAA Regional Directors 
Western Region 
Mark Menke, Elko, Nev., director; 4 H. 
Trieweiler, Torrington, Wyo., alternate 
North Central Region 
Orville Walker, Kalkaska, Mich., direc 
Rogers, Higginsville, Mo., alter- 
Southern Region 
Max McDonald, Tallulah, La., and Vance 


non, Lancaster, S 


Northeast Region 
Howard Campbell, Mineola, N. Y., direc- 


Lamb, Woodbury, N. J. alter- 
nate. 


National Committee Chairmen 

Annual Meeting—D. D. Clinton, Houston 
ex. 

Policy—Ed Bay, Springfield, 

Information and Publicity—C. T. Hall, 


Olathe, Kans. 
Land Grant College—Joe T. Brown, Con- 


Mullendore, olia, Miss. 
. N. Stephens, Pensacola, 


Professional Training—Mari Bunnell, 
Yakima, Wash. ri 


NACAA State Officers 


ALABAMA—D. S. d, president, One- 
onta; L. C. Alsob: , secretary, Selma. 


ARIZONA—Al Face, president, Yuma; 
Carmy Page, secretary, Willcox. 


ARKANSAS— W. Schroeder, presi- 
dent, Star Cit J. Bilbrey, secre- 


tary, Blythevi 


COLORADO—John president, 
Brighton; Charles Kirk, secretary, 


DELAWARE—William H. Henderson, 
president, Georgetown; George K. Vapaa, 
secretary, Dover. 

FLORIDA—James N. Watson, president, 

rc ; R. E. Norris, secretary, 
vares. 


GEORGIA — Sanders president, 
Sandersville; George ha secretary, 
Valdosta. 
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IDAHO—Richard L. Kambitsch, president, 
Giibert Matsen, secretary, Pay- 


ILLINOIS—Kenneth Imig, president, Wat- 
seka; Charles Glover, pete Vienna. 


INDIANA—Kenneth W. Harris, president, 
Greencastle; Guy Harris, secretary, Ma- 


IOWA—Dee Zentmire, president, Sigour- 
ney; Truman Nelson, secretary, Boone. 


KANSAS—Brace Rowley, president, Salina; 
Clarence Hollingsworth, secretary, Eu- 


KENTUCKY—Woodrow Coots, president, 
Franklin; Robert Wigginton, secretary, 
Cynthiana. 


R. Vallot, president, Ville 
Platte; D. Gaddis, secretary, Jena. 


lement S. Dunning, president, 
Houlton; Charles L. Eastman, secretary, 
Lewiston. 


MARYLAND—Mark K. Miller, president, 
Hagerstown; Joseph M. Steger, secretary, 
Cumberland. 


irman, 


MICHIGAN—Orville F. Walker, president, 
Kalkaska; Don Eppelheimer, secretary, 
Lake Odessa. 


‘A—D. T. Grussendorf, presi- 
dent, Duluth; Wayne Hanson, secretary, 
Caledonia. 


MISSISSIPPI—W. J. Pernell, president, 
A. Mullendore, secretary, 


MISSOURI—J. Parker Rodgers, president, 


Higginsville; Glen Mutti, secretary, Paris. 
MONTANA—Glenn Jones, president, Deer 
Lodge. 
NEBRASKA—Rundle Peterson, president, 
Alma; Dale Luther, secretary, Kearney. 


NEVADA—Louie Gardella, president, 
M. Gertrude Hayes, secretary, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Horace C. Ballard, 
director, Laconia. 


JERSEY—Charles W. McDougall, 
president, Hackensack; James R. Porter, 
secretary, Morristown. 


NEW MEXICO—Benton R. Fritz, president, 
—e J. Vance Lusk, secretary, 


NEW YORK—W. M. Barry, president, Hud- 
son; J. Q. Foster, secretary, Syracuse. 


president, en: W H. Kimrey, sec- 
retary, 

NORTH DAKOTA—Don ee presi- 
_. Williston; Henry Ness, secretary, 
‘argo. 


OHIO—Herbert Ha , president, Lima; 
Mary Clingan, 


OKLAHOMA-—Gaston Franks, president, 
oem: George Seals, secretary, Dun- 


OREGON—E. L. Woods, president, Prine- 
ville; H. Joe Myers, secretary, b 


THIS INFORMATION should be 
of special interest to all county 
agents and 4-H club agents. Here 
is the list of all state officers in 
the state county agents and 4-H 
club agents associations, the 
1955-56 officers, regional direc- 
tors, and committee chairmen for 
each national association. 

These men can give you the an- 
swers to problems concerning 
your state and national profes- 
sional organizations. 

Since the elections of state of- 
ficers are held at various times, 
it is impossible to have a list that 
does not change during the year. 
However, even though an officer 
has been replaced, he can still 
give you the information you 
want. 


PENNSYLVANIA—William A. Ross, presi- 
dent, Smethport; John B. McCool, secre- 
tary, Lock Haven. 


PUERTO RICO—Luis Oliva, esident, 
Corozal; Efrain Reyes-Alvarado, secre- 
tary, Naranjito. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—F. W. Cannon, pres- 
ident, Lancaster; D. C. Wylie, secretary, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Kenneth Leslie, presi- 
dent, Belle Fourche; Myron Barber, sec- 
retary, Yankton. 


IEE—Bethel Thomas, president, 
Smithville; E. S. Permenter, secretary, 
Somerville. 


D. D. Clinton, president, Houston; 
Felix J. Burton, secretary, Henderson. 


UTAH—J. Reed Moore, president, Coalville; 
Ray Thatcher, secretary, Morgan. 


VERMONT—Ray I. Pestle, president, Brat- 
pare: Robert E. White, secretary, North 
ero 


VIRGINIA—T. O. Scott, president, Char- 
lottesville; George Pollard, secretary, 


Martinsville. 


WASHINGTON—Arthur F. Kulin, presi- 
dent, Vancouver; Heston O. Weyrich, 
secretary, Montesano. 


WEST VIRGINIA—H. H. Huff, president, 
—— N. K. Speicher, secretary, 
pley. 


WISCONSIN—W. H. Dougherty, president, 
cml Anita Gundlach, secretary, 
ison. 


WYOMING—Jack P. Lowry, president, 
Worland; Del H. Landen, secretary, 
Wheatland. 


* 


Hormones Boost Wool 


A recent issue of the USDA Farm 
Paper Letter carries a report from 
New Zealand on experiments that 
have been conducted on increasing 
wool growth by the use of hormones. 

An animal husbandryman at New 
Zealand’s Canterbury Agricultural 
College has conducted experiments for 
the past two years in which he has 
increased the rate of wool growth 
on sheep by giving them pills con- 
taining a synthetic hormone called 
L-thyroxine. 


| 
| 
rion. 
; 
reka. 
Thomas, Smithville, Tenn., and F. W. Can- 
C., alternates. Chester. 
Recognition and Awards—Lamont Tuel- 
ler, Logan, Utah. 
Extension — Roger Cramer, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
4-H Young Men and W 
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CAD QUARTERS J TOXAPH! er 


| RILES PESTS 


CHEMICALS 


{APHENE dusts - sprays 


ins 


dua’. xpravs 


of ¢ 


PUT THESE TEACHING AIDS 
TO WORK FOR YOU 


As part of its public information program, Included among the Hercules educational aids 
Hercules has produced and distributed a large _ are motion picture films, slides, insect identifi- 
number of educational aids on insect identifi- cation folders, wall charts, and a large selection 
cation and the proper use of insecticides for of other free material to assist the farmer. 
insect control. Perhaps you could be putting If you are not now making full use of this 
more of them to work for you—helping to make _— material, write to Hercules today for a list of 
your own job easier. the available items. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
905 King Street, 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Il!.; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N. C.; St. Louis, Mo.; hin Camitinrs Cal.: Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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bed 


“How do YOU 
Sisalkraft Paper? 


There’s a use for tough, waterproof 
Sisalkraft Paper on your farm to 
tea low cost protection. 

li us how a use it. 
Your entry may win a 
supply of Sisalkraft.* 
Send en with 
coupon 


Temporary Silos 


Sealing Silo doors 


Protecting farm machinery | Lining poultry houses, etc. 
At Your Lumber or Building Supply Dealer 


SISALK 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Dept. BFM-11.Attieboro, Mass. 
CHECK 


My Sisalkraft Use entry attached {_} 
Please send more facts onSisalkraft [_] 


“The Corporation judge all ent id 
ae ties, an A» decision 


final. Ail 


National Association 
County 4-H Club Agents 


MICHIGAN—Gould Pinney, president, Bay 
City; Jack Ferver, secretary, Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA — Mrs. Geraldine nated e, 
president, Stillwater; Esther idt, 
secretary, North Branch. 


NACCA 
National Officers 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Miss Winnifred D. 
Rourke, president, Rochester; Charles A. 
Proctor, secretary, Laconia. 


President: Merle Eyestone, Topeka, Kans. 

Ist Vice President: Sarah Harmon, Parkers- 
burg, W.Va. 

2nd Vice President: Arlene Martin, Litch- 
field, Conn. 


Secretary: Isabelle Barden, Woodstock, Vt. 
Treasurer: K. C. Festerling, Boyne City, 


NEW JERSEY—Peter F. Martens, presi- 
dent, New Brunswick; Mary Jane 
secretary, Somerville. 


NEW YORK—Edward Cochrane, sident, 
Canandaigua; Irma Lauckhardt, secre- 
tary, Riverhead. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Sarah Harman, presi- 
dent, Parkersburg; Thelma Pickens, sec- 
retary, Webster prings. 


WISCONSIN — Richard Hauser, president, 
Port Washington; Vernon Pellett, secre- 


NACCA Directors 


Peter Martens, New Brvnswick, NJ 
er 
R. J. Rensink, Wis. 


Ella Kringlund, Elk River, Minn. tary, Wausau. 
Lloyd Strombeck, Owego, N.Y. 
* 
Committee Chairmen 
Constitution Use Phosphorus 


Milford Atwood, Greenfield, Mass. on Alfalfa Seedbed 


The most efficient way to use phos- 
phorus on alfalfa is apply it when 
making the seedbed before planting 
new stands of alfalfa, say workers at 
the University of Arizona. Work the 
phosphorus into the soil when pre- 
paring the seedbed. This gets the 
phosphorus down 8 to 12 inches deep 
—where most of the alfalfa plant’s 
feeder roots will be. The plant can 
make more efficient use of the phos- 
phorus here than if the phosphorus is 
only two to four inches under the soil 
surface. 


Professional Improvement 
Willard Bitzer, Newton, NJ. 


Distinguished Service ° 
Clifton Dotson, Princeton, W.Va. 


Public Relations 
Cecil Eyestone, Independence, Kans. 


Urban 4-H 
Kathryn Stencel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Resolutions 
Warren Brockett, New Haven, Conn. 


Publicity 


t, Winfield, Kans. 
binson, Waukesha, Wis. 


J. 3. 
Russell 


Membership 
Arlene Martin, Litchfield, Conn. 


4-H Clab 
State Officers 


KANSAS — Lowell Wickham, president, 
aoe Thurman Wren, secretary, 
ta. 


KENTUCKY—Fred A. Strache, president, 
Miss Shirley Ford, secretary, 
‘ord. 


Mrs. Corinne M. Fletcher, presi- 
dent, Bangor; Miss Sara I. Ramsay, sec- 
retary, Dover-Foxcroft. 


The Governor of Michigan, G. Mennen 
Williams, was presented a pair of fine 
leather gloves at the recent National As- 
sociation County Agricultura! Agents con- 
vention, held in September at Michigan 
State University. The gloves were a gift 
from the Michigan state association of 
agents, and were presented by Gordon 
Schlubatis (r) and D. A. Caul. The middle 


man: The Governor. 
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MASSACHUSETTS — 
dent, Pittsfield; Richard 
Concord. 


Helps You Save 

Time and Money 

Dozens of Ways. 

= 

Covering hay 

* 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


FOR COUNTY AGENTS 
AND VO-AG TEACHERS 


Now thanks to new developments 
in the science of electronics, you 
can actually hear, on any 78 rpm 
Phonograph, the educational story 
and sound of a chicken gizzard in 
action, both, with and without hard 
granite grit. 


i 
\ 


You'll want to listen to the actual 
contraction and relaxation of the 
gizzard muscles in action.‘Compare 
for yourself, and at meetings, the 
grinding cycle of gizzards with and 
without granite grit. Wonderful for 


As you will hear on the amazing 
gizzard recording, granite grit helps 
increase gizzard efficiency, helps 
the organ do more effective work in 
grinding feed. Pictured is Stonemo 
Granite Grit, highly magnified. No- 
tice the “extra grinding surfaces.” 
Effectiveness in helping birds’ giz- 
zards grind out more eggs and meat 
from feed, has made Stonemo Amer- 
ica’s taost popular poultry grit. 


new scientific 


recording 


This recording milestone is offered 
you through Stonemo Dealers and 
Distributors by the Stone Mountain 
Grit Co., with the permission and 
co-operation of the Granite Grit 
Institute, which developed the spe- 
cial microphones and equipment 
— to record this authentic 


yg os one of these scientific 
recordings from your local Stonemo 
dealer now. If he cannot supply you, 
write us direct for your free copy. 


USE 


iin birds@ q 


- from every pound of { 


With egg prices up—be sure your production is also up. Buy good feed and buy 
Stonemo Granite Grit to grind out more eggs. 


Stonemo’s extra grinding surfaces crush grain fine—grind open many cellulose 
“capsules” in the mash—help release more of the egg-producing nutrients to 
make extra eggs. 


Your investment in Stonemo’s Grinding Power—to keep your birds’ gizzards 
grinding efficiently, is less than 1c per bird for 3 months. But that 1c often brings 
big dividends in extra eggs from each pound of feed. 


So be sure you have plenty of grit hoppers and be sure they are filled regularly 
with Stonemo. Feed and poultry supply dealers can supply you Stonemo in 25, 50 
and the economy 80 lb. bags. 


HOW YOU CAN HEAR A GIZZARD GRINDING 


If you would like to HEAR a chicken grinding 
feed with Stonemo, ask your dealer to play the 
Gizzard Grinding Record. To SEE the results, ™_ 
feed Stonemo Granite Grit and watch the pay- 
of in your egg baskets. 


STONE MOUNTAIN 
GRIT CO., INC. 


Executive Office and Quarry: Lithonia, Ga. 
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CONNECTICUT—Emmett Opin, Hart- 


Section II 


Agricultural Education Personne! 


Office of Education 


Division of Vocational Education 


Agricultural Education Branch 
Washington 25, D. C. 


W. T. Spanton, chief 

H. B. Swanson, assistant chief 
A. W. Tenney, program specialist 
R. E. Naugher, program specialist 


W. N. Elam, program specialist 

E. J. Johnson, program specialist 

H. N. Hunsicker, program specialist 

A.H. Hollenberg, specialist, farm mechanics 


State Ag Education Personnel 


ALABAMA—R. E. Cammack, Mon: ery, 
director, vocational education; J. C. Can- 
non, Montgomery, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture, state chairman, I.0.F. 
program, and head, college ag education 
department; A. Floyd, egee, 
Negro teacher training. 


ARIZONA—J. R. Cullison, Phoenix, direc- 
tor, vocational education and — soe 

Tucson, he llege ag education 
department. 


ARKANSAS—J. Marion Adams, Little 
Rock, assistant commissioner, vocational 
services; George F. Sullards, Little Rock, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
V. H. Wohlford, Little Rock, state are. 
visor, 1.0.F.T. program; Dr. Roy 
Roberts, Fayetteville, and Dr. O. P. "yall 
State College, heads, college ag education 

rtments; of. R. Haynie, Pine 
Bluff, head, "Negro teacher training. 


CALIFORNIA—Wesley P. Smith, Sacra- 
mento, director, vocational education; 
Byron J. McMahon, Sacramento, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; E. W. 
inp state chairman, 

program; S. S. Sutherland, Davis, 
H. Burli , San Luis Obispo, 
heads, bon Fe ag education departments. 


COLORADO—E. C. Comstock, Denver, + 
rector, vocational education; A. 
tional agriculture; W. L. Dobler, a, 
state chairman, I1.0.F. R. 
Canada, Fort Collins, 
education department. 


ford, director, vocational ; 
Walter Jacoby, Hartford, state supervisor, 
agriculture and state chair- 
man, 1.0 MP gh. soos W. Howard Martin, 
Storrs, oe lege ag education depart- 


DELAWARE—Dr. Raymond W. Heim, 


Dover, assistant state superintendent for 
vocational education; W. Lyle Mowlds, 
Dover, state director, vocational agricul- 
ture; Paul M. Hodgson, Newark, head, 
college ag education department; W. R. 
Wynder, Dover, head, Negro teacher 
training. 


FLORIDA—Dr. Walter R. Williams, Talla- 


pete. director, vocational education; H. 
E. Wood, Tallahassee, state renee 
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IOWA—Wayne L. 


vocational agriculture; G. C. Norman, 
Tallahassee, state chairman, I1.0.F. pro- 
gram; Dr. E. W. Garris, Gainesville, head, 
ag education department; 

L. A. Marshall, Ta 


ll, Tallahassee, head, Negro 
teacher training. 


GEORGIA—George I. Martin, Atlanta, di- 
rector, vocational education; 
Walters, Atlanta, state supervisor, 
tional agriculture; Dr. Ralph H. Tolbert, 
Athens, head, college ag education de- 
partment; Mi ey Wilson, Fort Valley, 
head, Negro ae training. 


IDAHO—George Denman, Boise, director, 


vocational "education; ‘Emory Howard, 
Boise, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture; t Kindschy, Moscow, head, 
college ag education department. 


ILLINOIS—J. E. Hill, Springfield, director, 


vocational education and state supervisor, 

vocational agriculture; Charles R. Correll, 

Springfield, state chairman, 1.0.F. pro- 

— H. M. Hamlin, Urbana, head, col- 
ge ag education department. 


INDIANA—Wilbur Young, 


rector, vocational education; Harold 
Taylor, Indianapolis, state aa = 
cational agriculture; Dr. Lawson, 
Lafayette, head, college ag yo de- 
partment. 


Pratt, Des Moines, di- 
rector, vocational education; H. T. Hall, 
Des Moines, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture state supervisor, 1.0.F. 
program; J. McClelland, Ames, head 
college ag department. 


KANSAS—Walter M. Arnold, Topeka, « 


rector, vocational education; 
Eustace, Topeka, state supervisor, ae 
tional agriculture; M. O. Castle, sume, 
state chairman, I1.0.F. program; Prof. 

P. Davidson, Manhattan, head, college - 
education department. 


KENTUCKY—James L. Patton, Frankfort, 


director, vocational education; E. P. Hil- 
ton, Frankfort, stete supervisor, fio 
tional agriculture and state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Dr. Carsie Hammo: 
Lexington, ee. college ag education 
department; P. J. Manly, Frankfort, head, 
Negro training. 


LOUISIANA—A. E. Robinson, Baton Rouge, 


director, vocational education; Ww. J. 
Parent, Baton Rouge, state supervisor, 


ALL KEY PERSONNEL in na- 
tional, state, and college offices 
of agricultural education are 
listed in this section. You will 
find the names of the director of 
vocational education, state super- 
visor, chairman of veterans’ work, 
college ag education department 
head, and head of Negro ag edu- 
cation. 

All vo-ag teachers will want to 
keep this section of the directory 
on hand to use when seeking in- 
formation from their state and 
national leaders. 


vocational agriculture; Dr. J. C. Floyd, 
Baton Rouge, and A. A. LeBlanc, Lafa- 
yette, heads, college ag education de- 
partments; C. H. Chapman, Scotlandville, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


MAINE—Maurice C. Varney, Augusta, di- 
rector, vocational education; John A. 
Snell, Augusta, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Wallace H. Elliott, 
Orono, head, college ag education de- 
partment. 


MARYLAND—Dr. John Seidel, Baltimore, 
director, vocational education; H. M. 
McDonald, Baltimore, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Jos. Endslow, 
Baltimore, state supervisor, 1.0.F. pro- 
gram; Arthur Ahalt, College Park, head, 
college ag education department; Claude 
Marion, Princess Anne, head, Negro 
teacher training. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Walter J. Markham, 
Boston, director, vocational education; 
John G. Glavin, Boston, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Jesse A. Taft, 
Amherst, supervisor, teacher training. 


MICHIGAN—Harold J. Van Westrienen, 
Lansing, director, vocational education; 
Harry + Nesman, Lansing, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Dr. Harold 
M. Byram, East Lansing, head, college ag 
education department. 


MINNESOTA—H. C. Schmid, St. Paul, di- 
rector, vocational education; G. R. Coch- 
ran, St. Paul, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture and state chairman, I.0.F. 
program; M. J. Peterson, St. Paul, head, 
college ag education department. 


MISSISSIPPI—H. E. Mauldin, Jr., Jackson, 
director, vocational education; A. P. 
Fatherree, Jackson, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture; L. W. Craig, Jack- 
son, state chairman, I1.0.F. program; 
V. G. Martin, State College, head, college 
ag education department; A. D. Fobbs, 
Alcorn College, head, Negro teacher 
training. 


MISSOURI—H. Pat Wardlaw, Jefferson 
City, director, vocational education; Car] 
M. Humphrey, Jefferson City, state su- 

isor, vocational agriculture; G. F. 
Ekstr trom, Columbia, head, college ag ed- 
ucation department: J. N. Freeman, Jef- 
ferson City, head, Negro teacher training. 


MONTANA—A. W. Johnson, Helena, direc- 
tor, vocational education, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture, and state chair- 
man, 1.0.F. Leo L. Knuti, 
Bozeman, head, college ag education de- 
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partment. 


Shelled corn losses are cut in half Mr i WN, 
...With the “Corn Saver” Snapping Unit on the 
NEW FORD MOUNTED CORN PICKERS 


A glance at the snapping rolls above reveals a new, 
advanced concept of corn harvesting efficiency. 
Notice, for example, how the ears of corn drop off 
to the side, rather than riding on the rolls where 
wasteful shelling occurs. Notice, too, the smaller 
diameter of the rolls. This reduces wasteful butt-shell- 
ing. And although these snapping rolls are smaller 
in diameter, their sure-grip action reduces clogging. 


In numerous field tests, the new Ford Mounted 
Corn Pickers have reduced shelled corn losses fully 
50 percent. In addition, bothersome and dangerous 
stalk clogging has been minimized. 

The combination of this new picker and one of 
Ford’s famous Tricycle Tractors makes a harvesting 
unit that’s unmatched for performance. It’s another 
example of Ford’s contribution of better machines 
for better farming. Tractor and Implement Division, 
Ford Motor Company, Birmingham, Michigan. 


GETS MORE DONE...AT LOWER COST 
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Selecting the most efficient and economical 

antibiotic for high-level feeds is a problem 
that faces most farmers. But one thing you can be 
certain of: when you pick BACIFERM* or 
PENBAC* you not only get performance unex- 
celled by any other antibiotic, but you also cut 
fortification costs as much as 30 per cent! 


Safeguard your poultry and swine with BACI- 
FERM or PENBAC when disease strikes. They 
contain bacitracin, the antibiotic with selective 


activity which fights secondary bacterial invad- . 


ers, helps reduce mortality, and stimulates appe- 
tites. Repeated tests have shown that bacitracin 
and other antibiotics, when compared on a gram 


for gram basis, are equally effective at high levels 
in controlling the effects of air sac disease, blue 
comb, infectious sinusitis, and infectious swine 
enteritis. 
Also, BACIFERM and PENBAC help keep vita- 
min intake normal even when feed intake drops 
because they are made by a special fermentation 
process. This adds extra values of B-vitamins, 
unidentified growth factors, high protein and 
vitamin K to your high-level feed. For instance, 
enough BACIFERM or PENBAC to fortify a 
“ton. of feed with 200 grams of antibiotic wil! also 
supply, based on average analysis, 1120 mg of 
vitamin K. 


Get complete high-level feeding at low-level cost with BACIFERM or PENSBAC. 


BACIFERM PENBAC 


(contains bacitracin and penicillin) 


‘BACITRACIN | 
ANTIBIOTIC 

SUPPLEMENTS 


*Registered Trade-mark 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT, COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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NEBRASKA—Cecil E. Stanley, 

director, vocational education; Harold 

Duis, Lincoln, staie supervisor, pone oh 

agriculture and state chairman, I.0.F. 
ogram; Howard W. Deems, head, col- 
e@ ag education department. 


NEVADA—John W. Bunten, Carson City, 
director, vocational education and state 
R. Bertrand, ia , college 

ag education departmen 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Earl H. Little, Con- 
cord, director, vocational education; Neal 
D. Andrew, Concord, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture and state chair- 
man, 1.0.F. program; Philip S. Barton, 
Dur head, lege ag education de- 

partment. 


NEW JERSEY—Albert E. Jochen, 
director, vocational education; 
Kiser, New Brunswick, state su 
vocational agriculture, state c 
1.0.F. program, and head, college 
cation department. 


NEW MEXICO—L. C. Dalton, State Col- 
e, state supervisor, vocational —_ 
culture ant state chairman, 1.0.F. 

gram; Carl G. Howard, State Colle 
ad, college ag education 


NEW YORK—Joseph R. Strobel, Alban 
director, vocational education; 
Sutliff, Albany, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Charles Hill, Ithaca, 
head, college ag education department. 


NORTH CAROLINA—J. Warren Smith, 
Raleigh, director, vocational education; 
A. L. Teachey, Raleigh, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture = state chair- 
man, 1.0.F. program; C. C. Scarborou 
Raleigh, nest, ag "education de- 

rtment; E. Dean, Greensboro, head, 
egro training. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Ernest L. DeAlton, 
Fargo, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture, state chairman, 1.0.F. program, 
and head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


OHIO—R. A. Howard, Columbus, director, 
vocational education; W. G. Weiler, Co- 
lumbus, state supervisor, vocational ag- 
riculture; L. B. Fidler, Columbus, state 
chairman, 1.0.F. program; R. E. Bender, 
Columbus, head, college ag education 
department. 


OKLAHOMA—J. B. Perky, Stillwater, di- 
rector, vocational education and state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; Bonnie 
Nicholson, Stillwater, state chairman, 
L.O.F. program; Don M. Orr, Stillwater, 
head, college ag education department; 
D. C. Jones, Late, head, Negro teach- 
er training. 


OREGON—O. I. Paulson, Salem, director, 
vocational education; Ralph L. Morgan, 
Salem, state supervisor, vocational agri- 

r ram; Henry ‘as, 
Corvallis, ag education de- 
partment. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Robert T. Stoner, Har- 
risburg, director, vocational education; 
H. C. Fetterolf, Harrisburg, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Roy G. 
Fornwalt, Harrisbur oe state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Dr S. Brunner, Uni- 
versity Park, head, college ag education 

rtment. 


RHODE ISLAND—F. Sheldon Davis, Provi- 
dence, director, vocational education; 
Raymond C. North Pp, Providence, state 
supervisor, agriculture and 
head, college ag education department. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—R. D. Anderson, Co- 
a. director, vocational education; 
Ww. E. Gore, Columbia, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; P. G. Chastain, 
Columbia, state supervisor, 1.0.F. pro- 

m; J. B. Monroe, Clemson, head, ~ 
e ag education department; Ww. 
Orangeburg, head, Negro 
training. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—H. S. Freeman, Pierre, 
director, vocational education; H. E. Ur- 
ton, Pierre, by 3 supervisor, vocational 

riculture . Burchill, Pierre, state 
chairman, 1. ore program; Stanley Sun- 
det, bo head, college ag education 


TENNESSEE—G. E. Freeman, Nashville, 
director, vocational education; John W. 
Carney, Nashville, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; George W. Wiegers, 
Jr., Knoxville, head, college ag education 

rtment; . A. Flowers, Nashville, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


UTAH—Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City, di- 
rector, vocational education and state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; Elvin 
Downs, Salt Lake City, state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; S. S. Richardsen, Logan, 
head, college ag education department. 


VERMONT—John E. Nelson, 
director, vocational education; Cola D. 
Watson, Montpelier, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Cedric A. Lafley, 
Montpelier, assistant state supervisor, 
1.0.F. program; Harold R. Cushman, Bur- 
lington, head, college ag education de- 
partment. 


VIRGINIA—F. B. Cale, director, 
vocational education; R. E. Bass, Rich- 
mond, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture state chairman, I.0.F. pro- 


gram; Dr. T. J. Horne, Blacksburg, cone 
ae ag education d rtment; J. R. 

Thomas, Petersburg, head, Negro teacher 
training. 


WASHINGTON—Herman N. Miller, Ol 
ia, director, vocational education; rt 
Brown, Olympia, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture; E. M. Webb and C. 
Oscar Loreen, Pullman, heads, college ag 
education departments. 


WEST VIRGINIA—John M. Lowe, Charles- 
ton, director, vocational education; S. D. 
McMillen, Charleston, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Dr. R. C. Butler, 
Morgantown, head, college ag education 
department; Jewitt L. White, Institute, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


WISCONSIN—C. L. Greiber, Madison, di- 
rector, vocational education and state 
chairman, 1.0.F. program; L. M. Sasman, 
Madison, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture; W. T. Bjoraker, Madison, head, 
college ag education department. 


WYOMING—Sam Hitchcock, 4 
rector, vocational education; Percy Kir 
Cheyenne, state supervisor, 
agriculture; Marion Bourne, Cheyenne, 
state chairman, I.0.F. am; Jack 


Ruch, Laramie, head, college ag educa- 
tion department. 


The winning North Central Regional FFA 
public speaker was Jerry Litten, Missouri. 
He is shown, center, receiving his award 
from Harry Nesman, state supervisor, 
Michigan, At the right is Harold Baum, 
Ohio, who won second place. 


EXPERT ADVICE 
Pays Big for BOB! 


LOOK AT THOSE CLOVER 
AND ALFALFA FAILURES! 
I'M GOING TO ASK THE 

COUNTY AGENT OR VO-AG FE 
TEACHER WHATS THE 


NO, FIGURED | 
DIDN'T NEED TO, 
HAD THE SAME 


A 
4 
CROPS HERE 


| <A YEAR AGO. 


7m THERES YOUR TROUBLE, 
| BOB. THE LEGUME BACTERIA 
IN THE SOIL DIED BETWEEN 
SEASONS... THEY 
OFTEN DO. 
INOCULATION 
COSTS SO LITTLE J 
AND PAYS SO 
BIG YOU CAN'T 
AFFORD TO 
SKIP IT. 


HE WAS RIGHT! GLAD 
1 INOCULATED WITH 
NITRAGIN. ITS PAYING ME 
$20 AN ACRE JUSTIN 
ADDED SOIL NITROGEN, 
BESIDES A BiG YIELD. 
YOU CAN COUNT ON 
NITRAGIN FOR NITROGEN! 


list of FREE 
teaching aids 


3249 W. Custer Ave. 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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Vocational 


Teachers Associations 


Agricultural 


NVATA Officers 


DELAWARE—Noah Cain,. 
president; Leonard Hitch. 


ad omg Robert A. Wall, 100 Cave 

Treasurer: Neldon A. Taylor, Route 2, Box 
5995, Redding, Calif. 

Executive Secretary: L. E. Cross, 408 Alma- 
den Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


NVATA Vice-Presidents 


Vice-President, Region 1: Robert J. Bish- 
opp, Star Route, Powell, Wyo. 

Vice-President, Region 2: Joe R. ee. 
1007 W. Kentucky Ave., Mi 

Vice-President, Region 3: James ai Wa- 
verly, 


Ark.’ 
Vice-President, Region 6: H. E. Throck- 
morton, Milton, W. Va. 


National Committee Chairmen 


Membership 
Neldon A. Taylor, Route 2, Box 5995, Red- 
ding, Calif. 


Teacher Welfare 
Robert Howey, 232 E. State, Sycamore, Ill. 


Professional Improvement 
H. E. Throckmorton, Milton, W. Va. 


Public Relations 
Robert A. Wall, 100 Cave St., Luray, Va. 


FFA Relations 
Beet J. Bishopp, Star Route, Powell, 
yo. 


Manufacturers Relations 
Don Mullen, Jefferson, Wis. 


Information 
L. E. Cross, 48 Almaden Ave., San Jose, 


State Vo-Ag Officers 


A— J. Lewis, Blountsville, 
president; F. R. Monroeville, 
secretary. 


ARIZONA—Carlos Moore, Douglas, presi- 
dent; Roy Clark, Buckeye, secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Walter Baumgartner, Nor- 
walk, president; John Kantola, Oroville, 


secretary. 
ee we Wendell Vance, Arvada, 
president; Gordon Starbuck, Rocky Ford, 
secretary. 


CONNECTICUT — Andrew 


Southington, president; Ira 
Norwich, secretary. 


retary. 


FLORIDA—John E. Baldwin, Florala, Ala., 
president; Robert Hargrave, Winter Gar- 
den, , secretary. 


GEORGIA—L. J. Williams, Grayson, si- 
dent; H. L. Smith, Chamblee, ponte oy 


IDAHO—Calvin Crandall, Weiser, presi- 
dent; Grant Cornelius, Hazelton, secre- 
tary. 


ILLINOIS—Orval Floyd, Mount Carmel, 
wn Keith McGuire, Polo, secre- 
ry. 


INDIANA—Harold Grosskreutz, Plainfield, 
a H. W. Leonard, West Lafayette, 
secretary. 


IOWA—Donald D Graettinger, presi- 
dent; Windol L.. ey Pleasantville, 
secretary. 


Emory Groves, Emporia, presi- 
dent; J. W. Taylor, Manhattan, secretary. 


KENTUCKY— 
ident; Edward 


Camic, Bardstown, pres- 
ey, Wingo, secretary. 


LOUISIANA—Van H. Burns, Saline, presi 
dent; Emil McCarty, Ringold, pod oven 


MAINE — 
secretary. 


MARYLAND—Harold Hensel, Snow Hill, 
president. 


Coffin, Dover-Foxcroft, 
ul L. Johnson, West Buxton, 


CHUSETTS — Harold R. 
East Weymouth 89, president; John F 
Kiley, Walpole, secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Earl C. McKim, Eaton Rapids, 
—s Donovan G. Cronkhite, Stock- 
idge, secretary. 


'A—Ed Fier, New Ulm, presi- 
= Glenn Anderson, Winona, secre- 


MISSISSIPPI—E. L. Kirk, Belzoni, presi- 
dent; G. M. Walker, Canton, secretary. 


ident; John L. nionville 


Mowrer, ville, sec- 
retary. 

MONTANA — James Schultz, Lewistown, 
Donald Valier, sec- 
retary. 


NEBRASKA—L. E. Humbolt, pres- 
ident; John Sautter, V: , secretary. 


NEVADA—Cliff Gelmstedt, Fernley, presi- 
dent; Harry Bradley, Fallon, secretary. 


HIRE — Max F. Gowen, 


Nashua, president; Alfred F. Conner, 
Derry , secretary. 

NEW JERSEY—Adam La Sota, = 
president; Glenn Underwood, 
secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Carl 


president; James A. Vegas, 
secretary. 


NEW Mott, Richmondville, 


president; J Carter, Wellsville, sec- 
retary. 


president; Fred Hunt, Fuquay Springs, 
secretary. 
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Greenwood, 
, Smyrna, sec- 


IF YOU NEED additional infor- 
mation concerning the state and 
national vocational agricultural 
teachers’ associations, here are 
the leaders to write. 

Some of the state officers will 
change during the year, but those 
now listed will still be leaders 
within their respective organiza- 
tions and can give you the infor- 
mation you want. 

In the case of the national vo- 
ag officers, there will be some 
changes after the national con- 
vention in December. We suggest 
that you write the newly elected 
ones in the correct positions on 
this listing. Then you will again 
have a correct list of your leaders. 


NORTH DAKOTA—James Holwell, Botti- 
neau, president; Shubel D. Owen, Fargo, 
secretary. 


Beougher, Delaware, presi- 
A. J. Bishop, Morral, secretary. 
OKLAHOMA—Ernest H. 


low, president; J. 
secretary. 


OREGON — Paul Patrick, McMinnville, 
president; Earl Knight, Sherwood, secre- 
tary. 


Muncrief, Mar- 
B. Morton, Stillwater, 


PENNSYLVANIA — Marie Prather, Cou- 


dersport, president; William Seldon, Har- 
risburg, secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND—Bruce Britton, East 
Providence, president; Raymond C. 
Northup, Providence, secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—N. R. Salley, Salley, 
president; R. C. Truett, Clio, secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—R. H. Gardner, Madi- 


son, president; Wayne C. Gray, Sturgis, 
secretary. 


There may be luck in getting a good 
job, but there’s no luck in keeping it. 


TENNESSEE — Sidney Bishop, Rutledge, 
president; H. J. Fowler, Powell, secretary. 


City, 


UTAH—Owen Westenskow, 
ity, secre- 


president; Elmer Cox, Cedar 
tary. 


VERMONT—Harold Ha 
president; Chesley 
secretary. 


es, North Troy, 
orton, Poultney, 


veal. T. W. Mitchell, Blairs, pres- 
ident; L. A. Starling, Keysville, secre- 
tary. 


WASHINGTON—Blaine C. Hardy, Wapato, 
president; Wilbert Gerlitz, St. John, sec- 
retary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Percy Karickhoff, Buck- 
hannon, president; Byrl L. Law, Circle- 
ville, secretary. 


WISCONSIN—L. A. Blackbourn, Berlin, 
president; M. S. Murray, Cameron, sec- 
retary. 


WYOMING — Hillman Snell, Greybull, 
president; Bob Schliske, Carpenter, sec- 
retary. 
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AUTOMATIC TRACTION BOOSTER 


A Great Engineering Development 
that Improves Tractor Performance 


@~ This special field-test device lets you see the 
¢ remarkable effect of the exclusive TRACTION 
BOOSTER system which is standard equip- 
ment on Allis-Chalmers CA and WD-45 Tractors. 

In identical tests in tough soil . . . with fuel 
supply clearly visible in a glass jar . . . the trac- 
tor takes its plow many rods farther on a quart 
of fuel with the TRACTION BOOSTER “turned 
on”... than it does with the TRACTION 
BOOSTER “locked out.” Same tractor, same 
plow, same soil, same depth. 

The explanation is simple. The TRACTION 
BOOSTER automatically transfers to the trac- 
tor’s drive wheels as much of the plow’s weight 
as needed to assure traction, and a minimum of 
slippage . . . without reducing tillage depth. 

Dead, dragging weight becomes rolling weight 
— carried on the tractor’s drive wheels. Result: 
more work per gallon of fuel . . . accomplished 
in less time .. . at lower cost! 

Only Allis-Chalmers tractors have TRAC- 
TION BOOSTER. You are invited to see a 
demonstration. Any Allis-Chalmers dealer will 
tell you where and when the next one will be 
held in your vicinity. 


* FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE |, WISCONSIN 


POWER 
FARMING 
AT ITS 
BEST 


Allis-Chalmers CA and WD-45 Trac- 
tors offer more in convenience, econ- 
omy and performance .. . yet cost 
less than other tractors of equal work 
capacity. Here is unmatched value 
. « . power farming at its best! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Section III 


Agricultural 


Organizations and Associations 


American Farm 
Bureau Federation 


National Officers 


Walter L. a. vice 201 
Clayton St., Montgomery, 
Fleming, treasu 
N. W. Washington, D 


Board of Directors 


Arthur L. Andersen, president, Colorado 
Farm Bureau, ‘Ault’ Colo. 


Lewis F. Allen, P. O. Box 147, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


i Connecticut 
George presiden Co 
Conn. 
h T. Gillespie, Ww 
Slate arm Bureau, Sprague ve., 


J. Walter Hammond, president, Texas Farm 
Bureau Federation, hve, Tex. 


Curtis Hatch, protons, Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, 18 S. Thornton St., 
Madison 1, Wis. 


Warren W. Hawley, Batavia, N.Y. 


Wilson A. Hea prositiens, Maryland Farm 
Bureau, Inc 


E. Howard Hill, groddent, Iowa Farm 
reau Reseraticn, 10th and Grand, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Lorenzo D. Lambson, Southwick, Mass. 


Charles Marshall, president, Nebraska 
Farm Bureau Federation, 309 Federal Se- 
curities Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Delmar Roberts, president, New Mexico 
and Livestock Bureau, Anthony, 


R. Flake Shaw, secretary, North Carolina 
414 N. Elm St., Greensboro, 


H. E. Slusher, president, Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation, 208" E. Capitol Ave., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mrs. Haven ae, chairman, American 
Farm Bureau Women’s Committee, Chap- 
pell, Nebr. 


Boswell Stevens, Mississippi 
Farm Bureau President 
St., Jackson 5, Miss. 


Ray V. Swanson, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Herbert W. Voorhees, t, New Jer- 
sey Farm Bureau, W. State St., Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 
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Federation, 


Berkeley, 


edera 


H. LW te, president, Geor; Farm 
tion. 379 New "Meson 


Bureau 
Ga. 


ornia Farm 
Fulton St. 


The National Grange 


National Officers 
Herschel D. Newsom, master, 744 Jackson 
ce, N. W., Washington, 


Dorsey’ Kirk, overseer, Oblong, Til. 
Edward F. Holter, lecturer, Middletown, 


Md. 
Weydemeyer, steward, Fortine, 


Harold E E. Pace, assistant steward, Musca- 

e, Ia 

Franklin C. “— Chaplain, 149 Main St., 
Vincentown, 

D. Smith, treasurer, Brasher Falls, 


Harry A. Caton, secretary, 145 N. 15th St., 


Coshocton, 
John T. Johnson, gatekeeper, Williams- 
town, 
Mrs. Frances V. ™_ Ceres, Upland Farm, 


Barrington, R. I 
a Lucille Fulton, Pomona, Atkins, 
L. Johnson, Flora, Smyrna, 


Mec Mary C. Arth lady assistant stew- 
ard, 188 Main St, Burlington, Vt 


Executive Committee 
W. E. Adams, Box 166, Eagle, Idaho 


Roy Hs arden, LaCy: 
Department Heads 
Mrs. Lucile Frederick, 1031 East Broad St., 
Columbus, O., National Superintendent 
of Juvenile Grange. 
Mrs. Alta F. Peck, PO . Box 84, Litchfield, 
Conn., National aoe Home Eco- 
nomics Committee. 


Miss Catherine Roderuck, Walkersville, 
Md., Chairman, Youth Com- 


mitte: 
Wesh- 


Wib Justi, 744 Jackson Place. 
ington 6, D. C., National Pyouae Deputy. 


State Officers 


ARKANSAS—James L. Moore, master, 
Route 1, Seligman, Mo. 

CALIFORNIA: Sehlmeyer, master, 
2101 Stockton Blvd., Sacramento. 

COLORADO—Lee 


R. Pritchard, master. 
841 E. Belleview, Route 3, Littleton. 


CONNECTICUT—Donald K. Peck, master, 
P. O. Box &, Litchfield. 


DELAWARE—William H. Naudain, master, 
R. D., Newark. 


IDAHO—W. E. Adams, master, Eagle. 


ILLINOIS—Dorsey Kirk, master, Oblong. 
INDIANA—Frank Jump, master, Walton. 

IOWA—Harold Pace, master, Muscatine. 

KANSAS— Ray Teagarden, master, La 
Cygne. 


—. C. Dolloff, master, 146 
State St., Augusta. 


MARYLAND—Herbert R. Hoopes, master, 
Forest Hill. 


CHUSETTS —E. Gerry Mansfield, 
master, Locust St., West Peabody. 
MICHIGAN—William J. Brake, master, 314 
N. Walnut, Lansing 15. 


MINNESOTA—William B. Pearson, master, 
Ogilvie. 


MISSOURI—Paul Erwin, master, Shelbina. 

MONTANA—Winton Weydemeyer, master, 
Fortine. 

NEBRASKA— 4 Filley, master, 1336 
N. 44th St., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—J. Thornton Tripp. 
master, 32 Adams Ave., Rochester. 


NEW JERSEY—Franklin C. Nixon, master, 
149 Main St., Vincentown. 


NEW Lay Leland D. Smith, master, 
Brasher F: 


NORTH CAROLINA—Harry B. — 
master, Box H-1, Greensboro, N. 


OHIO—B master, 1031 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 5. 


ORLABOMA Pay Fuqua, master, Nar- 
OREGON—Elmer McClure, master, 1135 
S. E. Salmon, Portland 14. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Beatty H. Dimit, mas- 
ter, 633 School St., Indiana. 


RHODE F. Briggs, Jr.. 
master, Champlin Road, Saunderstown. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—C. P. Key, master. 
Lodge. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Ross Cumming, master, 
Wolsey. 
M. S. Howell, master, Box 


278, Lebanon. 


TEXAS—James M. Bender, master, Route 
3, Box 47C, 


VERMONT—Harold J. Arthur, master, 188 
Main St., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA — Walter B. Arnold, master. 
Crewe. 


WASHINGTON — A. Lars Nelson, master, 


3104 Western Ave., Seattle 1 


WEST VIRGINIA — Harold F. Vincent. 
master, Box 248, Ellenboro. 


WISCONSIN—William E. Seffern, master, 
Route 1, Van Dyne. 


WYOMING—George McCullough, master. 
Morton. 
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WITHSTANDS 140 MPH WINDS 


FIREPROOF 


you named if Wonder Building . . . 


STU URDIEST FARM 


BUILT TO LAST FOR GENERATIONS. . 
YET THE MOST SIMPLE TO ERECT 


The secret of WONDER BUILDING’S amazing strength lies in its patented 
double-curved, and corrugated, steel panels. These panels are pre-cut and 
pre-drilled ready for assembly with only a wrench. They can be easily bolted 
together by a farmer and his help, or his children, to form a series of tremen- 
dously strong self-supporting arches which complete the building in a short 
time . . . sometimes in a matter of hours. And since painting or re-roofing are 
eliminated there’s practically no maintenance expense. 

WONDER BUILDINGS pay for themselves over and over again as approved 
grain storage . . . erection costs are actually as low as 13¢ a bushel. No liners 
or sidewall braces are required. WONDER BUILDINGS are vermin and 
rodent proof...no places for birds to roost. You can be sure your grain 
will be clean . . . bring top prices. 

Here’s sturdy, weathertight construction ...an absolutely trussless interior 
free of posts or rafters that insures 100% usable floor space for valuable live- 
stock, farm machinery or grain. Wide doors accommodate largest equipment. 


You can easily lengthen, shorten or completely dismantle any WONDER 
BUILDING ... they are 100% salvageable. 


No matter what your farm need—machinery shed, grain storage, hay shelter, 
livestock housing, dairy barn or utility building—there’s a WONDER 
BUILDING just the right size, widths 20 to 60 feet, and any length. 


WONDER BUILDINGS are eligible for complete FHA financing. You can 
expect immediate delivery from a nearby warehouse. 


Send for FREE FOLDERS in any quantities desired, giving 
full details about amazing WONDER BUILDINGS. 


WONDER BUILDING CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. 104, 30 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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WITHSTANDS HEAVIEST SNOWS 3 
AND ICE Ge 
Mi tif 5° 


AericutruraL Macutnery Researcn Asso- 
ciation—John Alden, secretary, Hutchinson, 


Pustisuers AssociaTION— 
E. C. executive 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


American AcricutturaL Eprrors’ Associa- 
tron—C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


American ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
W. Spaven, secre- 
Burlington, 


tary, University of Vermont, 
Vt. 


Toe AMERICAN 


Bankers AssociIATION— 
yenry M. Sommers, secretary, 12 East 36 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


American Feperation—Robert 
Banker, secretary, Cannon Falls, Minn. 


American Bourrer Instrrore, Inc.—Russell 
_— executive secretary, 110 N. Franklin 
Chicago 6, Til. 


American Country Lire Association, Inc. 
—Lois M. Clark, secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


American Crossprep Dairy Cius— 
sa W. Hitchcock, secretary, Interlaken, 


American Darry Carrie CLius—Robert W. 
Hitchcock, secretary, Interlaken, N. Y. 


Circle, Whi 


Denyprators AssociaTion—J: 
vice president, 
Dwight nt Bldg. Kansas City 5, Mo. 


American Dray Mix Instrrure—M. R. De- 
Baets, secretary, Bowman Dairy Co., 140 
Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


American Farm Bureau Feperation— 
Fleming, 4235 13th St. N 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Tae American Farm Economic Association 
—L. S. Hardin, secretary, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


American Feep Manuracrurers Assocta- 
tion, Inc.—W. T. Diamond, secretary, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


American Forests Propu 
—Charles A. Gillett, ma 
N St., N.W., Washington ging 


American Forestry Association—Fred E. 
Hornaday, secretary, 919 Seventeenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Instrrute or Cooprrration—C. H. 
Becker, cocretey 744 J Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, 


AMERICAN Stone, 
59 Van Buren Ste 5, 


American Nationa Carriemen’s Assocta- 
trion—F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, 801 
E. Seventeenth Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


American Perroteum Instrrute—Lowell A. 
Kern, quesnive secretary, 50 West 50th St., 
New York 20, N.Y. 


American Porase Instrirute—J. D. Ro- 
maine, secretary, 1102 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Pouttry Assocration, Inc.—C. T. 


Driessen, secretary, P.O. Box 337, Great 
Falls, Mont. 


Farm Organizations 


MANY TIMES FARM organiza- 
tions and breed associations can 
be of help to ag leaders. Most of 
them are interested in helping 
you do a better job with farmers. 

Therefore, we have listed for 
you many of the organizations 
and associations operating in the 
field of agriculture. This provides 
a ready list of accurate names 
and addresses where you might 
be able to get additiona! help in 
your work. 


American Poutrry & Hatcuery FeperaTIon 
—Don M. Turnbull, executive secretary, 521 
East 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


American Seep Trape Association—William 
Heckendorn, executive secretary, 30 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


American Socrery or AcricutturaAL Enci- 
NEERS— Ih A. Palmer, acting secretary, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


American Socrery or Acronomy—L. G. 
ga secretary, 2702 Monroe St., Madi- 


Tse American Socrery or Farm MANAGERS 
AND Rurat Appraisers—H. E. Stalcup, secre- 
tary, Staleup Agricultural Service, Storm 

e, 


American Socrery or Sucar Beer Teca- 
NOLOGISTsS—Jam: Fischer, secretary, Box 
538, Fort Collins, Go 


American Soysean Assocration—George 
M. Strayer, secretary, Hudson, Ia. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY Mepicat AssocIATION 
—Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, secretary, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 


American VocationaL Assocration, Inc.— 
M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


American Zinc Instrrute, Inc—J. L. Kim- 
bere, secretary, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Anma. Hearts Instrrure—D. L. Bruner, 
executive secretary, 540 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Assestos-Cement Propucts AssocraTIon— 
C. C. Kelsey, secretary, 509 Madison Ave., 
New York N.Y. 


Bryant, 2 West 45th 
nagi ire e 

New York 36, N NY. 

Pouttry & Ecc Inv 


usTRIES—Al 
fred Van Wagenen, secretary, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton, N.J. 


AssocIaTion oF American Rartroaps—G. M. 
Campbell, secretary, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Assocation or Foop anp Druc OFFIcIALs OF 
tHE Untrep States—Evan Wright, secretary, 
Kansas Board of Health, Topeka, Kans. 


Assocration or Lanp Grant COLLEGES AND 
Untversities—Russell Thackrey, secretary, 
Ave., N.W., Washington 


Barn Cuieaner, Catrte Feever & Smo Un- 
Loaper Association—W. Floyd ex- 
canoe secretary, 330 S. Wells, Chicago 6, 


Barn Equipment Association—W. Floyd 
Keepers, executive secretary, 330 S. W 
Chicago 6, 
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& Pouttry Equiement Councu— 
d Keepers, . secretary, 330 
Wale Chicago 5, 


Berrer Farm Association—Wil- 
ge pe secretary, 42 Main St., Irving- 


Cereat Instirutr, Inc——Harry J. Fowler, 
educational director, 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Corn Inpustates Researce Founpvation, Inc. 
—Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice presi- 
dent, 1001 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Tae Counci, ron AcricuLTURAL AND CHEM- 
urcic Researce—John W. Ticknor, assistant 
to president and treasurer, 350 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Crop Science or Amenica—L. G. 
2702 ances St., Madi- 
son 


Datry Invustries Suppry Association, Inc. 
—Robert Everett, executive vice meme | 
rd Nineteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 


Evaroratep Mix Association—E. H. Par- 
hy secretary, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Farm Equipment Instirutre—Robert A. 
Jones, executive secretary, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Farm Frum Fovunpation—Mrs. C. Dana 
Bennett, executive vice ra. 1731 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, 

director, ichigan Ave., 
Chicago 5 


Farmers’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
Unton or America—Tony T. Dechant, secre- 
tary, 1575 Sherman St., P.O. Box 119, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 


Institute or tHe U. S.—Howard A. 
Scheu, secretary, —. Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Minneapolis, M 


or tHE Lanp—Ollie E. Fink, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Route 3, Zanesville, O. 


Institute or AmerIcAN Pouttrry INDUSTRIES 
—Cliff D. Carpenter, ‘president, 221 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, 


Insutation Boarp Instirure—Charles M. 
Gray, mana er, lll W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF MILK AND 
Foop Sanrrartans—H. L. Thomasson, execu- 
tive secretary, Shelbyville, Ind. 


INTERNATIONAL Crop ImprovemMENT Assocta- 
ie S. Garrison, secretary, Beltsville, 


Lavestock Conservation, Inc.—T. R. 
John, secretary, Room 405, Exchange bide” 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Mipwest Freep MANurActurers’ ASSOCIATION 
—Leon Stewart, secretary, Universal Mills, 
P.O. Box 1380, Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


Inoustry Founpnation—Richard J. 
Werner, executive secretary, 1145 19th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Nationa AGRIcULTURAL CHEMICALS Asso- 
c1aTion—L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary, 
Suite 603-604, Associations Bldg., 1145 19th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Natronwat ASsocraTIOn or ArtirictaL Breep- 
ers—Harry Herman, executive secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Natiowat ASSOCIATION oF COMMISSIONERS, 
SecrRETARIES AND Directors or AcRICULTURE— 
Parke Brinkley, secretary, Richmond, Va. 


Nationa ASssocIATION oF SECRETARIES OF 
Srate Teacners Assocrations—Phares E. 
Reeder, secretary, 1558 Quarrier St., 
Charleston Va. 
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P U R i N A Vi T 


Gory 


FARMER OF THE FUTURE | 
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As a 4-year member of the Wilkinson, 
Indiana, 4-H Club and prize-winning 
hog exhibitor at the Indiana State Fair 
in 1954 and 1955, 13-year-old Gary 
Wilson is well on his way to reaching 
his goal—full-time farmer. 


Gary is seen here with several of his 
Purina-fed barrows. He showed the 
Grand Champion Barrow at this year’s 
State Fair and won a check for $1,230. 
Gary has also captured 2nd and 4th 
prizes in the Poland China Breed in 
the past two years of competition at 
the Fair. 


In his show ring activities Gary has 
walked off with more than 150 
ribbons and 11 trophies for various 
projects. In addition to the experience 
he has gained, he set a fine example 
for other youngsters. Gary’s total 
winnings of $2,430 have given him 

a good start towards paying his way 
at Purdue University a few years from 
now. Incidentally, Gary is on the 
honor roll at Wilkinson High School. 


You can depend on Purina Chows in the 
Checkerboard bag. Purina Hog Chows are 

the result of years of feeding experience and 
research at the 738-acre Purina Research Farm, 
Gray Summit, Mo. 

Purina scientists work constantly to improve 
rations to help you put fast, low-cost gains on 
your hogs...to help you make more money at 
market time. 

Ask for Purina Hog Chows at your Purina 
Dealer’s. . .the Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 
The future of farming depends on today’s youth 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 

Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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NEW POULTRY 
INFORMATION 


This factual, informative little 
magazine is issued 6 times a 
year. Full of practical data on 
feeding, management, housing, 
éte., for poultrymen. 


FEEDING CHART 


For many years, Nichols has car- 
ried on extensive research 
best feeding practices. This 
chart presents the most up-to- 
date recommendations for broiler 
hatching egg producers. 


BARBECUE METHODS 


Nichols helped develop the out- 
door barbecues that are so popu- 
lar for pleasure and profit. This 
folder tells how to do it — for 
10 to 500 people. Recipes, menus, 
instructions in text and pictures. 


NICHOLS 
Poultry Farm, Ine. 


“ese ew @ @ @ 

NICHOLS POULTRY FARM, INC. 

Kingston, N. H. 

Please send me item(s) checked: 


( FEEDING CHART 
BARBECUE METHODS 


Nationa, Association or Sito MAnurac- 

Turers—Dr. T. A. Meyer, ma: ng director, 
Room 3, Colonial Bidg:, 
Lane, Louisville 7, Ky. 


Mitek ll, ta E. Losey St., 
ell, secretary, 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Natrona Beer Counciu.—Forest Noel, ex- 
ecutive director, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 


Nationa, Instrrvure—E. W. Gaum- 
110 N. Franklin St, “Chicago 


Nationa Commirree on Boys anp 
Crus Worx—G. L. Noble 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill 


Nationat Cotron Councm or America— 
William Rhea Blake, secretary, P.O. Box 
9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


Nationa Cotronsrep Propucrs Assocta- 
tios—A. L. Ward, educational director, 618 
Wilson a Dallas 1, Tex. 


president, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, IIL 


Nationa Epucation ASSOCIATION OF THE 
U. S—Wi G. Carr, executive secreta 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6. D. 


Nationa 


Natrona Farm Evectrirication CONFERENCE 
—Russell Gingles, secretary, 155 East 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nationa Fovuwnpation, Inc. 
—Norman C. Mindrum, executive director, 
8561 Fenton St., Silver Spring, Md 


NATIONAL A. Caton, secre- 
tary, Coshocton, O 


Livestock anp Meat Boarp—Carl 
Neumann, secretary, 407 S. Dearborn 
Si. Chicago, Ill. 


Nationa Livestock Propucers AssoctaTION 
—P. O. vie, secretary, 139 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill 


Nationa Propucers 
M. Norton, secretary, 1731 Eye St., LW 
Washington 6, D.C. 


NATIONAL Feevs Assoctation, Inc. 
—Peter W. secretary, 212 
Equitable phen Moines, Ia. 


Nationa Necro County AGRICULTURAL 
Acents Assoctation—Milton Dean, secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 95, Louisville, Miss. 


Nartionat Piant Foop Instrrurs—Louis H. 
Wilson, secretary, 1700 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


NationaL Pouttry Propucers’ Feveration— 
Alfred Van W: > secretary, 10 Rutgers 


Nationa, Reram. Farm Equipment Asso- 
craTion—Paul M. Mulliken, executive direc- 
tor, 2340 Hampton, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Natronat Sarery Councr, Farm Drviston 
—Maynard Coe, director, 425 N. N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Nationa, Socrery or Livestocx Recorp 
Associations—Allan C. Atlason, secretary, 
7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Nationa Sprayer AND Duster ASSOCIATION 
—W. Floyd secretary, 330 S. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, 


Nationa Turkey Feveration—M. C. Small, 


executive secretary, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Jones, 414 Crandall Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, U 


New Encianp Brance or THE PouLtry AND 
Ecco Nationa Boarp—Roland Senecal, sec- 
retary, H. P. Hood & Sons, 500 Rutherford 
Ave., 29, Mass. 


Norsest Turkey Growers Association— 
oe Beyers, secretary, Salt Lake City, 


NortHEastern Pouttry Propucers Counct, 
Inc.—Alfred Van Wagenen, managi di- 
rector, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton, N 


Norruwest Farm Manacers Assoctation— 
H. W. Herbison, executive secretary, State 
College, Fargo, N.D 


Porttanp Cement Assoctation—W. D. M. 
ere. 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 


Pouttray & Ecc Nationat Boarp—Dr. L. A. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 


Povuttry Assoctation—C. B. Ryan, 


Texas A & M Coll Co. 
secreta ollege, ge 
Station, Tex. 


Propucers’ Counct, Inc.—William E. Zi 
secretary, Ceco Steel Products Co., 
West 26th St., Chicago, Ill 


Carrie Assoctatron—Karl 
B. Musser, secretary, P.O. Box 150, Peter- 
borough, N.H. 


Pure Assoctatton—C. M. Cosgrove, 
secretary, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, ti. 


Conservation Soctery or AMERICA— 
Pritchard, executive secretary, 
Suite I 016, Paramount Bldg., Des Moines, 


Som Scrence Socrery or Amentca—L. G. 
Monthey, secretary, 2702 Monroe St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 


Irgtcation Association—Joseph 
, 2 , secretary, 1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


U. S. Recorp or Perrormance ASsocIATION 
—Howard C. Zindel, executive secretary, 
Dept. of Poult Husbandry, Michigan 
State University, Lansing, Mich. 


Veceraste Growers’ Association or AmMeERI- 
Ss. secretary, 528 Mills 
and aad vania Ave., N.W. 

mn 6, D.C 


Shopwork on the Farm 


Mack M. Jones, the author, is head of 
agricultural engineering, University of 
Missouri. The book is published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. It 
sells for $6.50. 

Here is a recent book, thoroughly 
illustrated, practical, and dealing with 
the tools and basic tool processes used 
in the farm shop. It describes the phases 
of shop work that are most important 
and most frequently used on the aver- 
age farm. 

Fundamental principles and processes 
are emphasized so that the book can be 
used with any set of farm jobs or proj- 
ects. With over 600 pages, many of 
which are illustrated with drawings, 
charts, and pictures, all ag teachers will 
find this an excellent reference book, 
teaching guide, and one that their farm 
people might like to possess. 


Nationa Association or Sor CoNnsERvA- 
tion Districrs—William L. Southworth, 
ie program adviser, League City, Tex. ‘ 
CHIRPS 
— 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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THIS IS THE FUTURE 


Take a quick look around 
This is the future! 


@ Everybody talks about it . . . dreams of it 
. . . looks forward to it. But too few of us 
recognize that our future is here, all about us 
—right now. 

In the past, new lands stretched before us 
toward an unlimited horizon; opportunity 
appeared boundless for those who would make 
their living from the soil; wealth and security 
were within the grasp of everyone willing to 
venture into these new lands. 

Today, our land frontier is virtually gone. 
But in its place is one of equally exciting 


promise—agricultural technology. Great dis- 
coveries in the laboratory... radically improved 
machines and tools... highly improved methods 
of farm production . . . enlightened agricultural 
leadership .. . all have brought a burst of tre- 
mendous acceleration to agricultural progress. 
So many of our dreams have come true that 
much of our future is literally here, now. 

For this magnificent job, and the job still to 
be done, we salute our agricultural leaders 
everywhere. We pledge our continuing efforts 
to even greater progress. 


Ferguson 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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DOUBLE 
POWER 


DOUBLE 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
(KgSO4 * 2MgSO4) 22% MgO 


SULFATE OF POTASH 
SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM 


Sul-Po-Mag in mixed fertilizers deliv- 
ers double power because it supplies 
a balanced combination of two essen- 
tial plant foods . . . magnesium and 
potash ... both in water-soluble form. 
Sul-Po-Mag delivers double value, too 

. . pays big returns for the small addi- 
tional investment in premium quality. 


SULFATE OF MAGNESIUM — Promotes 
high crop yields and quality on mag- 
nesium-deficient soils. Soluble magne- 
sium is so important to healthy plant 
growth, it is often called the fourth 
element in the fertilizer bag. 


SULFATE OF POTASH — Since this pre- 
mium potash material has amaximum 
chloride content of 2.5%, it can be 
safely used to improve yield and qual- 
ity on such chloride-sensitive, high 
value crops as tobacco, potatoes, vege- 
tables, tree fruit and small fruit. 
Thousands of farmers across the coun. 
try supply their crops with these es. 
sential plant foods quickly and con- 
veniently by using one of the many 
quality mixed fertilizers containing 
Sul-Po-Mag. They know from profit- 
able experience that it pays! 
potash division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Genero! Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


| American Aberdeen-An 


| tary. 
| Holstein-Friesian Ass’n. 
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Beef and Dual-Purpose Cattle 


Breeders Ass’n , 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill, Frank 
Richards. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Ass’n., South Fork, Mo., Charles C. Wells, 
secretary. 

American Brahman Breeders’ Ass’n., 1208 
Louisiana St., Houston 2, Tex., Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sunday Watkins, recording secre- 
tary. 

Brangus Breeders’ Ass’n., P.O. 

Box 454, Vinita, Okla., Jesse L. Dowdy, 
executive secretary. 

American Charbray Breeders’ Ass’n., 841 
First National Bank Bldg., Houston, 

Mrs. Quinta Arrigo, secretary. 

American Charolaise Bre2ders’ Ass’n., 841 
First National Bank Bldg., Houston, Tex. a 
Mrs. Quinta Arrigo, secretary 

American Devon Cattle Club, “04 Suffield 
St., Agawam, Mass., Kenneth Hinshaw, 
secretary. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Ass’n., South 
Fork, Mo., Charles C. Wells, secretary. 
American Hereford Ass’ 1, Hereford Drive, 
= City 5, Mo., Paul Swaffer, secre- 


American Milki Shorthorn Soci ; 
Glenstone, Springfield, Mo., E. 
secretary. 


American Polled Hereford Ass’n., Mason 
Bidg., 1110 Grand Ave., Kansas. City 6, 
Mo., Don W. Chittenden, secretary. 

American Red Danish Cattle Ass’n., Fair- 
view, Mich., Clifford Shantz, secretary. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill., Allan 
C. Atlason, secretary 

National Polied Cattle” Club, 613 North 18th 
St., Clarinda, Ia., Cap E. Miller, executive 
secretary 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 


Holdrege St., Lincoln 3, Nebr., Louis E. 
Stephenson, secretary. 

Dairy Cattle 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterbor- 


ou H., R. Stewart, secretary. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club, E. 
Broad St., Columbus 5, O., Floyd John- 
ston, executive secretary. 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n., Brandon, Vt.. 
Chester C. Putney, executive secretary. 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n. of "the 
US.A., Beloit, Wis., Fred S. Idtse, secre- 


of America, 1 
South Main St., Brattleboro, Vt., Robert 
H. Rumler, executive secretary. 


Hogs 


American Berkshire Ass'n.. 621 W. Monrce 


St., Springfield, Ill., Wi'lard D. Brittin, 
secretary. 
American Landrace Ass’n., Inc., Box 29. 


Noblesville, Ind., Merritt ‘Murphy, secre- 


tary 

Poland China Record. 
Moberly, Van G. Sutliff, secretary. 

American Yorkshire Club, Inc., Wallace 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind., Martin E. Gannon, 
secretary. 

Breeders’ Chester White Record Ass’n., 
Coin, Ia., James M. Henderson, secretary 
Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St. 
Peoria, Ill., R. L. Pemberton, secretary. 
National | Hereford Hog Record Ass’n., Milo, 


Ia., Albert secretary. 
National oland China Record, 23 
East d St., Indianapolis 5, Ind., Fred 


L. secretary. 
Poland China Record Ass’n., 501 E. Losey 
Ill, C. W. Mitchell, secre- 


Tee Swine Ass’n., Hagerstown, Ind., 
.R. H. Waltz, secretary. 


United Duroc Record Ass’n., Peoria 3, IL, 
B. R. Evans, secretary. 


Horses, Jacks, Ponies 
American Quarter Horse Ass’n., P.O. Box 


Breed Associations 


2290, Amarillo, Tex., Raymond D. Hol- 
lingsworth, secretary. 

American Shetland Pony Club, 116 E. 
Jefferson Blvd., South Bend 1, Ind., 
Charles F. Osb>rn, secretary. 

American Shire Horse Ass’n., 504% Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia., E. F. Fox, secre- 


tary. 
Suffolk Horse Ass’n., 


Clinton, 
. L. B. Wescott, secretary. 


Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America, 

abash, Ind., Blanche A. Schmalzried, 
secretary. 

Clydesdale Breeders’ Ass'n. of the United 


tates, 910 Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W..Va., 
Nathan Goff, secretary. 
The Morgan Horse Club, Inc., 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N.Y., F. Hills, secretary. 
Percheron Horse Ass'n. of America, Rural 
Route 1, Box 101, Fair Oaks, Ind., Mrs 
e Brown, secretary. 


Sheep 


American Cheviot Shee 
fayette Hill, Pa., S. 
American Corriedale Ass’n., 
Ave., Columbia, Mo., 

secretary. 

The American & Delaine-Merino Record 
Ass’n., Water St., Wheeling, W.Va.. 
Charles M. Swart, secretary. 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n., 72 

oodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich., Mrs. 
Helen Tyler Belote, secretary. 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n., 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., C. E. Puffenberger, 
secretary. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
Ass’n., 2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, 
Tex., Mrs. Russell G. Harlow, secretary. 

American Romney Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n., 
Whittycombe Hall, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., H. A. Lindgren, secretary. 

The American Shropshire Registry Ass’n., 
P.O. Box 678, Lafayette, Ind., Mrs. Jessie 
F. Ritenour, secretary. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass’n., 212 


Society, Inc., La- 
. Gates, secretary. 
108 Parkhill 
Rollo E. Singleton, 


S. Allen St., State College, Pa., William 
L. Henning, secretary. 
American Suffolk Sheen Society. P.O. Box 


226, Moscow, Idaho, C. W. 
retary 

Columbia ng Breeders’ Ass’n. of Ameri- 
ca, 52 North ist East, P.O. Box 315, Logan. 
Utah, Alma secretary. 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa., J. R. 
Henderson, secretary. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n., 
West Milton, O., Ralph Shaffer, secretary. 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n., P.O. Box 
324, Columbia, Mo., Mrs. Ruth Day, sec- 
retary. 

National Tunis Sheep Re 
Fulton, N.Y., Ralph E. 


Hickman, sec- 


istry, Route 5, 
wen, secretary. 


Goats 


American Angora Goat Breeders’ Ass’n., 
Rock Springs, Tex.. Mrs. Thomas L. Tay- 
lor, secretary. 

American Goat Society, Mena, Ark., R. D. 
Weis, secretary. 

American Milk Goat Record Ass’n., P.O. 
Box 30, Elyria, O., R. W. Soens, secretary. 


Inbred Associations 


Inb~ed Livestock Registry Ass’n., Institute 
of aie. University of Minnesota. 
St. Paul 1, Minn., L. M. Winters, secre- 
tar*. 


* 


Phenothiazine in Beef 


According to tests last winter by the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, winter performance of beef 
steers can be improved considerably, 
from a rate of gain standpoint, by 
feeding two grams of phenothiazine. 
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a 
Phizer 


for your 


Permanent 
Film Library 


Do you have all the slide film teaching kits 

i shown above? They’re yours for the asking, 
yours to keep. Each deals with an important 
phase of livestock or poultry management. 
Each is so prepared that it fits right into your 
own teaching program, gives up-to-date in- 
formation on antibiotics that isn’t yet included 
in most existing texts. You’ll like the handy 
way these kits are put together, too. Order 
the ones you don’t yet have for use next 
semester. Also refills of quiz sheets of the ones 
you already have. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


FREE SLIDE FILMS 


Chas. Pfizer & Inc. 


Also available 


loan prints of 12-min- 
ute color-sound films 
(movies) on “‘Increas- 
ed Income from Hogs” 
and “Higher Poultry 
Profits.”’ 


USE THIS COUPON. TO ORDERM 


Complete teaching kits 
(yours to keep) 
(J High Level Feeds 
( Livestock Judging 
O) CRD 


Additional Student 
quiz sheets only 


(1 High Level Feeds 


Agricultural Film Service 

Dept. B-115 

630 Flushing Avenue 

Brooklyn 6, New York 

Please send me the following movies 
(for booking): 

1. Higher Poultry Profits 


ate wanted 
+. Increased Income from Hogs UO Livestock Judging 

ate wanted O CRD 
Estimated audience for each film—— 
Name 
School 
Address 
City Zone__State__ 


Please check the kind of work you are doing: 


(0 Vo-Ag Teacher (0 County Agent (C) Club Leader 


fy 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics | 


» 


ELI 


Gitty REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 


These 24 tests tell 
the ‘Stilbosol’ story... 


Here, in one table, are the results of twenty-four 
carefully conducted experiments made at agri- 
cultural schools and research farms. They show 
how cattle fattening rations containing ‘Stil- 
bosol’ can improve profits over identical rations 
without ‘Stilbosol.’ 

Conditions under which these experiments were 
carried out varied widely. Cattle were of differ- 
ent quality and weight; rations fed went from 
high roughage to high grain; a variety of 
protein supplements was used; and climate, 
temperatures, and handling differences natu- 
rally varied. 


Yet, results from all these widely separated 
sources were remarkably consistent. Most of 


the extra gains due to diethylstilbestrol were 
more than 20% when ‘Stilbosol’ was fed at the 
10 mg. per day level with high grain rations; 
and saving in feed cost seldom fell below 10%. 


Where carcass measurements were made, there 
was very little to choose between check-lot 
animals and the hormone-fed animals... in 
either direction. 

Many feeders have found that the results re- 
ported from college experiment stations, feed 
manufacturers’ research farms, and elsewhere, 
have been on the conservative side. 


This mass of reliable evidence is ample proof 


that ‘Stilbosol’ is an important new profit tool 
to use in your feedlot. 


LILLY AND 
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Average All Experiments 


*Federal grade based upon 
good minus=4, commerci 


SUMMARY OF 24 DIETHYLSTILBESTROL CATTLE FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 


plus=3, commercial=2, commercial minus=1. 


COMPA 


NY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


Where Experiments Kind Type No. Cattle Av. Daily Gain _— Dressing % Fed. Grade* 
Were Conducted of of Due to 
lowa AH 188 (1954) Steers Grain 8 um .23° ta 3 13 60.7 61.1 80 84 
lowa AH 189 (1954) Steers Grain 8 22s 22 2 12 60.0 604 65 66 
lowa AH 192 (1954) Heifers Grain 8 16 203 229 13 13 584 580 70 7.0 
lowa FSR 107 (1954) Steers Roughage 20 10 
lowa AH 193 (1954) Steers Half&Half 8 613 615 70 66 
lowa AH 194 (1954) Steers Grain 8 M2125. 253 8 7 618 612 70 64 
lowa (July 1955) Steers Roughage 40 40 100 1.08 8 8 
lowa (July 1955) Calves Grain 9 22 26 6 
Colo. No.605 (1955) Steers Grain 9 8 230 290 26 21 
Mich. (June 1955) Steers Grain 14 20 619 620 67 74 
Nebr. 71 (1955) Steers Grain 15 12 640 632 88 86 
Ohio No.94 (1955) Steers Grain 21 «2.4714 13 
Purdue 139 (1955) Steers Grain 10 10 «264 ll 73° «66 
Purdue 148 1955) Steers Grain 9 - an 18 
Purdue 149 1955) Calves Grain 2.37 284 20 15 
Tenn. (1955) Steers Grain 24 18 575 578 50 50 
Texas (April 1955) Steers Grain 10 10 «238 «#303 27 ll 598 598 58 54 


7.0 


60.3 


me plus=12, prime=11, prime minus=10, choice plus=9, choice=8, choice minus=7, good plus=6, good=5, 


No. 

Days on 

Experi- 
ment 


INDIANA 


= 
43 
112 
113 
127 
243 
120 
119 
: 224 
84 
98 
112 
84 
123 
98 
98 
98 
120 
Feed Manufacturers 
Mfgr.U (1954) Steers Grain 10 4 60.4 598 71 7.4 70 
Migr. (1954) Steers Grain 9 5 — 100 102 117 
» Anes Migr. W (1955) Steers Grain 16 16 228 270 18 7 62.30 62.29 6.3 7.5 180 
Mfgr.X (1955) Steers Grain 30 30 «2.84 3.08 8 13 57.40 57.33 7.0 7.1 96 
Mfger. (1955) Heifers Grain 35 13 59.48 59.91 5.0 5.0 62 
Steers Grain 12 in 19 59.58 59.60 3.0 8.0 150 
178 126 60.3 7.1 


Section IV 


Agricultural 


Magazines, Publishers, Agents 


Agricultural 
Magazines 


Breed Publications 


Aberdeen-Angus Journal, 808 Des Moines 
St., Webster City, Ia. 
P.O. Box 2084, 


The American Brahman, 
Houston 1, Tez. 

American Hereford cand, 500 Graphic 
Arts Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 

Ayrshire Digest, Brandon 5, "Vt. 

Belgian Review, Wabash, ind. 

Ber 1 W. Monroe, Spring- 
e 

Swiss Bulletin, Beloit 2, Wis. 

Chester White Journal, Rochester, Ind. 

Das News, 237 N. Monroe St. Peoria 2, 


Guernsey Brosterd. Journal, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N.H 
Bompanire erdsman, 1111 Main St., Peo- 


Holstein-Friesian World, Lacona. 

Milking Shorthorn Journal, Sien- 
stone Ave., Springfield 

Jersey Journal, 1521 E. ieee St., Colum- 
bus 


5, O. 
OIC Goshen 
Poland-China World, "4 lesbu 
The Polled Hereford World agazine, 225 
West 8th St., Kansas City 5, 
Sheep Breeder & Sheepman, "P.O. Box 86, 


Columbia, Mo. 
Sheep and ‘Goat Raiser, Box 189, San An- 


elo, Tex. 
Western Angus Journal, P.O. Box 238, 
Webster Ta. 


Bee 


American Bee Journal, 


News, 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 1. Root Co., 
Medina, O. 
Farm Engineering 
ey Engineering, 420 Main St., St. 
ich 


Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 305 East 
45th St.. New York 17, N. 
Farm Safety Review. Farm Division, Na- 
et 


tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Implement & Tractor, Graphic Arts Bldg., 


ansas City 5, Mo. 
Rural Electrification Magazine, 1303 New 
=. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 


Rural Lines, Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


School Shop, 330 Thompson, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Dairy 
Goat Journal, 8th and Broadway, 


Columbia, Mo. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, 


Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Forestry 


American Foe 919 17th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Forest Farmer, Box 7284, Station “C,” At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Fruit and Vegetable 


American 37841 Euclid Ave., 
Willoughb 


Garden, Garden State 
., Sea Isle le City, NW. 


General 
Cppes Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia Pa. 
Farm and Da airy, Lyle Printing & Publish- 


ing Co., Salem, 
‘4511 Produce Plaza, Los 


Farm Managemen 
Angeles Cali 
The Farm Quarterly, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
‘arm an nch—Sou turist, 
318 Murfreesboro Road, Nashville, Tenn. 
Farmer's Digest, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Nation’s Agriculture, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 
The Progressive iwi" 821 North 19th 
St., Birmingham 2, 
The Southern —£e, 223 Governor St., 
Successful Farming, 17th and Locust Sts., 
uccessf a 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Livestock 


Breeder’s Gazette, The of Live- 
stock Farming, nd. 

National tae oducer, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2, I 

Texas Livestock Journal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Western Livestock Journal, 4511 

uce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

Western Livestock (Denver), 1030 - 15th 


Western Liv 4511 Produce 
Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Pigeons and Pet Stock 


American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
American Rabbit Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Small Stock Magazine, Lamoni, Ta. 


Poultry 


American Poultry Journal, 180 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Broiler Growing, Watt Publishing Co., 
Mount 

Broiler ‘Seem, Selbyville, Del. 

Beeter World, 155 W. First St., Elmhurst, 


u 
Brertetys Poultry Magazine, Hanover 4, 


Hitthery and Feed, Watt Publishing Co., 
Mount Morris, 
Hatchery World, 155 W. First St., Elmhurst, 


Watt Publishing Co., 


I 

Digest 2 Garden State Bldg., Sea 
sle Ci 

Poultry Herald, 310 Anckor Bldg., St. Paul, 


Poultry Processing and Marke Watt 
Publishing Co., Mount Morris, Ill. 

Poultry Supply "World, 155 W. First St. 
Elmhurst. 

The Poultryman, N. Dlse Drive, Vineland, 


Poultry Tribune, Watt. Publishing .Co., 
Mount Morris 

Turkey World, Watt Publishing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill. 


Professional 


Agricultural Research, Agricultural Re- 
one Service, USDA, Washington 25, 


American Vocational Journal, American 
Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Agricultural Education gazing, Inter- 
ote Printers and Publishers, Danville, 


‘ris Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. Clark 
t., Chicago 2, Ill. 
American Farm ram Fairchild at Robin- 
son, Danville 2 
Better Farming *. Mount Morris, Ill. 
County Agent & Vo-Ag — 317 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 7, 
County Agents Directory, 139 W. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Extension Service Review, USDA, Federal 
Extension Service, Washington 25. D.C. 
Journal of A gricultural and Food Chemis- 

try, 1155 Sisteenth St., N.W., Washington 


Journal of Soil and Water Conservation, 
Editorial Office, Box 1392, Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Business Office, 1616 Paramount 
Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

National om News, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, I 

The National jputure Farmer, Box 1180, 
Alexandria 

N.E.A. Journal, “i201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington. 


Soils and Crops 


Agicniral Chemicals, P.O. Box 31, Cald- 

we 

Agronomy Journal, published by the 
American Society of qgeonemy, 2702 
Monroe St., Madison 5, 

Better Crops: wer Plant Food, 1102 Six- 
teenth Washington 6, D.C. 

Food 1700 K St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. 

Soil Conservation, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, USDA, Washington 2. DL. 

Soil Science Proceedings, published by the 
Soil Science Society of America, 2702 
Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis 

What’s New in Crops and Soils, published 
by the American Society of "Agronomy, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 


Agricultural 
Book Publishers 


“i =< Barnhart, Box 6, Caruthersville, 

Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Ill. 

s+ Blakiston Div., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, 

Burgess Publishing Co., “is S. Sixth St. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

The Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc., 1321 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 

Greenber, Publisher, 201 East 57th St., New 
York N.Y. 

The Interstate, 19-27 N. Jackson St., Dan- 
ville, Tl. 

The Iowa State College Press, Press Bldg., 
Ames, Ia. 
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KNOW-HOW 


FIRST STEP TO 
GOOD FARMING! 


If we are to feed our 190,000,000 popu- 
lation estimated by 1975, tomorrow’s 
farmers must know how to get more pro- 
duction from our land. In many areas 
using maximum fertilization, best crop 
varieties and good cultural practices, 
Caterpillar equipment is boosting yields 
as much as 50%. This is done by deep 
tillage, land forming, leveling and other 
extra jobs that CAT* equipment does 
better, in addition to regular farm jobs. 

The Caterpillar* Diesel Tractor story 
is told in the following movies available 
through your Caterpillar Dealer. Call 
him today... or fill out and send the 
coupon below to us. Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


Name. 
School 
Addr 


“DIVIDEND IN DEPTH" —Caterpillar's newest movie 
. . illustrates how plow pan and hard pan limit yields 
. Shows the tools specially designed to correct this 
condition and increase yields. 16mm—sound—20 min. 


DATE OF SHOW ALTERNATE DATE 


“WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME?"—color movie compares 
the Cat track-type Tractor with wheel-type tractors. 
16mm—sound—20 min. 


DATE OF SHOW ALTERNATE DATE 


“POWER FOR PROTECTION" —color movie shows 
how to build dams, terraces, stockponds, clear wood- 
land with farm power. 16mm—sound—23 min. 


DATE OF SHOW ALTERNATE DATE 


“STANDARD WEST COAST EQUIPMENT" —report 
on farming in one of the most intensively tilled areas in 
the United States—the West. 16mm—sound—23 min. 


DATE OF SHOW ALTERNATE DATE 


“A THING OR TWO"—features preventive main- 
tenance of small diesel engines. 16mm—sound-—23 min. 


DATE OF SHOW ALTERNATE DATE 


“THE BIG TRACK”—a documentary type movie on 
the track-type tractor. 16mm—sound—28 min. 


DATE OF SHOW ALTERNATE DATE 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?"—gives you the close-up 
story of building and improving diesel tractors. 16mm— 
sound—20 min. 


DATE OF SHOW ALTERNATE DATE 


*Both Cat and are registered rks —@® 


6, Pa. 
J. B. et Co. 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
ca 
Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., 
cKni cKnight i 
Center Market St., Bl 
ill West 42nd 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
St., New hag 36, N. Y. 
Publishing Co., 409 Highland 
National Plant Mood 1700 K 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Orange "Judd Publishing Co., Inc., 15 East 
26th St., New York 10, N ¥. 
University Press, New Brunswick, 
441 W. Peachtree 
ou N. E., Atlanta 3 
Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 120 Alexander 


Princeton, N. J 

Watt Publishing Co., Sandstone Bldg., 
Mount Morris, Il. 

Windsor Press, Det BF, 200 E. Ontaric 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Agricultural 
Railroad Agents 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
—Ronald I. Cross, agricultural agent, 
210 Santa Fe Bldg., Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta and West Point Rafiroad Co— 
E. S. Center, Jr., general development 
agent, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co—vV. W. 
Lewis, manager, agricultural and live- 
stock ‘development, Wilmington, N. C. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co—L. S. 
Hartley, manager, agricultural develop- 
ment, Baltimore & Ohio Bldg., Baltimore 


1, Md. 

Central of Georgia Railway—W. T. Ben- 
nett, director, agricultural development, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co.—John B. Lamson, director, depart- 
ment of Bed a and agriculture, 547 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.— 
Trevor L. Jones, agricultural agent, Ha- 
vana, Ill. 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Rail- 
way—Charles C. Dawes, manager, in- 
dustrial and agricultural department, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad— orton, commissioner, 
6, and mineral development, 

icago 6, 

— and North Western Railway— 
Corian am A. Kluender, director, resource 
development, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Sanhunselt N. Aves, agricultural agent, 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 

—P. K. Yonge, director of maga 
1531 Stout St., Denver 1, Co 

Great Northern Railroad—E. N. Duncan, 
director, department of agricultural de- 
— 175 East Fourth St., St. Paul 


, Min 

Guit, Mobile & Ohio Railroad—S. A. Rob- 
ert, director, agriculture and forestry, 
P. 0. Box $49, Jackson, Tenn. 

Illinois Central Railroad—Paul R. Farlow, 
general agricultural and forestry agent, 
135 E. Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.—E. J. 
Hoddy, general agricultural agent, 908 
W. Broadway, Louisville 1, Ky. 

Missouri Pacific Lines—A. P. Boles, direc- 
tor, agricultural ey ment, 1705 Mis- 
souri Pacific Bldg. ouis 3, Mo. 

New York Centra Fan J. Leen- 
houts, manager, stock yards and a 
cultural development, Rochester, N. Y 

Norfolk Southern Railway Co.—J. F. Dal- 
ton, director, industrial and agricultural 
development, Norfolk 10, Va. 
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Norfolk & Western Railway Co.—R. P. 
agent, Roanoke 17, 

Northern Pacific Eelscep—Joha W. Haw, 
director, department of agricultural de- 
velopment, Fifth and Jackson Sts., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Lewis P. «East, 
eet agricultural agent, Richmond, 


se" Francisco Railway—C. B. 
Michelson, general agricultural agent, 
Frisco Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
board Air Line Railroad Co.—J. N. Mc- 
Bride, general agricultural agent, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Seo Line Railroad—Claude O. Ebling, gen- 
eral agricultural agent, First National- 
Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Southern Pacific Lines—Felix D’Abadie, 
agricultural agent, Houston 1, Tex. 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana—F. P. Bohanan, special as- 
sistant, farm and ranch developments, 
Liberty, Tex. 

Southern Railway System—F. Clifton 
Toal, assistant vice-president, industrial 
and agricultural development, Washing- 
ton 138, D. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co.—C. B. Senter, 
agricultural agent, Van, Tex. 

Union Pacific ilroad—Joe W. Jarvis, 
supervisor, agricultural development, 
1416 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


* 


Zine May Help Hogs 


Research results that are expected 
to help lead the way to control of 
parakeratosis, a skin disease of hogs, 
have been announced by workers of 
the Allied Mills Research Farm. 
Parakeratosis resembles a bad case of 
mange in its severe stages. Hogs af- 
fected with it may stop gaining or ac- 
tually lose weight for several weeks. 

Their tests show that mineral me- 
tabolism is related to the disease, with 
the trace mineral element zinc ap- 
parently the key. In two separate 
tests, dramatic improvement was ob- 
tained by adding extra zinc to diets. 

However, researchers warn against 
the haphazard addition of zinc to diets. 
Too much can interfere with both 
calcium and copper nutrition, leading 
to poor bone formation and anemia. 


* 


“They should name this building the 
‘Relief Agency’!” 
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OLY MAKES NITROGEN WORK 


Alfalfa, clover, and other legumes need traces of molyb- 
denum in order to fix nitrogen. When “moly” is lacking in 
the soil, legumes cannot make use of atmospheric nitrogen 
. . . crops are stunted and pale . . . stands are hard to estab- 
lish, often dying out quickly. 


Treatment of deficient soils with a few ounces of a moly 
chemical per acre has increased yields up to six times. 


Try it for yourself—make a molybdenum trial on poor 
pasture and legume stands. Moly can be applied by mixing 
with fertilizers, as a spray, or as a seed treatment. Write for 
our bulletin “Testing for Molybdenum Deficiency.” Dept. 42, 
Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Here’s how the test was made: 


T Location: Property of M. L. Roberts, 
e Waitaki County, New Zealand. 


2 History: Alfalfa sown in 1948-1949 season. 
. Limestone applied at rate of 1 ton per acre at 
time of sowing. Superphosphate applied 
twice before test without noticeable effect. 


3 Soil type: Kauru silt loam, a poor slowly 
ba weathering soil of sandstone origin. 


4 Soil conditions: pH 5.9. Exchangeable 
- calcium high, potash very high, phosphate 
adequate, limestone required in maintenance 
quantities only. Available molybdenum 
(Griggs method) 0.09 ppm. 


learn why, first hand: 


A little moly in each 
ton of fertilizer is 
_BIG crop insurance. 


Cu: MAX MOLYBDENUM 


This advertisement is printed in 
one shade of molybdenum or- 
ange, a pigment widely used 
for its striking color and good 
coverage — ideal in paint for 
farm and field equipment. 


Test conditions: Sodium molybdate in water 
solution sprayed on side areas in December, 
1951, at rate of 2% ounces an acre. Side 
areas resprayed at same rate August, 1953. 


6. 


Results: Above photograph taken October 30, 
1953 shows increase in yleld estimated at 
500%. Pale center area was not sprayed. 
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A concise summary for ag leaders on... 


Antibiotics for Livestock 


By J. A. Hoefer 


Department of Animal Husbandry 
Michigan State College 


@ A LITTLE OVER five years have 
elapsed since the research was 
published announcing that antibiotics 
fed to swine and poultry would 
stimulate growth and improve feed 
efficiency. 

The acceptance 
of antibiotics on the 
part of both the 
feed industry and 
the livestock feeder 
was nothing short 
of sensational. 
Antibiotics became 
in a very short pe- 
riod of time an ac- 
cepted part of ra- 
tions for non-ruminant animals and 
even under some conditions for 
ruminants. 

After five years of experience with 
antibiotics in the feed lot and in the 
laboratory it would seem appropriate 
to consider a number of questions 
concerning their legitimate place in 
animal nutrition. Are they still the 
“wonder drugs,” the miracle additives 
as the initial claims stated? Have 
they revolutionized livestock feeding? 
Have they eliminated disease? Is 
their use justified on an economical 
basis? How do they work? 

Many more questions can be asked 
than can be answered. However we 
are in a position to make a reasonably 
sound summary of the present status 
of antibiotics in livestock feeding. 


J. A. Hoefer 


Antibiotics for Swine 


1. Antibiotics have secured an es- 
tablished position in swine and poul- 
try feeding. Price-wise they have 
become very competitive and it is 
possible to fortify a ton of feed for 
$1-$2. 

2. Growth response will vary with 
disease level but will average be- 
tween 10 and 20 percent increase. 

3. Most of the increase in rate of 
gain of market hogs is made prior to 
125 Ibs. In order to hold the increase 
built up the antibiotic should be left 
in the ration but can be reduced by 


(runt) animals give the greatest re- 
sponse to antibiotic feeding. One of 
the apparent effects of an antibiotic is 
to destroy harmful organisms in the 
digestive tract. Experimental an- 
imals raised under absolutely disease 
free conditions are not stimulated 
by antibiotics. Enteric conditions 
(scouring, diarrheas) usually respond 
to antibiotics. 

5. Antibiotic fed animals are more 
uniform in weight and appearance. 

6. Feed conversion of animals re- 
ceiving antibiotics is improved by 0-5 
percent. Both feed and water con- 
sumption are increased slightly. 


Carcass Not Affected 


7. There is no consistent evidence 
that feeding an antibiotic will alter 
the quality of carcass produced. 

8. Recommended antibiotic levels 
for swine are as follows: 


clusions seem justified: 

1. Immature ruminants (calves, 
lambs) respond to antibiotics in much 
the same way as swine with increased 
growth and fewer digestive upsets. 
Liver abscesses are also reduced. 

2. Antibiotics appear to be useful 
in rations of fattening lambs. Some 
experiment stations report lower 
death losses particularly from entero- 
toxemia. 

3. Feeder cattle and sheep on high 
roughage rations show some response 
to antibiotics. 

4. Performance on high grain, low 
roughage rations is not improved by 
antibiotics. 

5. High level antibiotic feeding will 
throw ruminants off-feed. Antibiotic 
levels recommended are: 

Beef cattle 10 mg. per 100 Ibs. body 
weight. 

Feeder lambs 10 mg. per Ib. of total 
feed intake. 


Mode of Action 


The way in which antibiotics bring 
about their effect when fed to animals 
is still somewhat of a mystery. Vari- 
ous hypotheses have been advanced— 
they are best summarized by repeat- 
ing from Jukes and Williams (Phar- 
macological Revs. V 5, No. 4, 1953). 


Mixed Ration 35% Supplement 
Per pound Per ton Per ton 
mg. grams grams 
Sick pigs 50 100 
Runt pigs 20 40 
Pig 20 40 
Regular creep rations. 10 20 
Weaning to 100 lbs. wt....................... ia, Oe 10-14 40-50 
100 Ibs. to mkt. wt. 3 6 30-50 


9. Antibiotics have little if any 
measurable effect when fed to brood 
sows during gestation. No satisfac- 
tory recommendations can be made. 

10. Aureomycin, terramycin, and 
penicillin are still the most effective 
antibiotics for swine feeding. 

11. Antibiotics will spare some 
nutrients but should not be con- 
sidered a substitute for good feeding 
and sound management. They will 
not control the common parasites 
either internal or external. 

12. Antibiotics have not eliminated 
disease but they will help to control 
and prevent respiratory diseases and 
intestinal disorders. They are avail- 
able for use in dry feed or in water. 


Antibiotics for Sheep and Cattle 


The value of antibiotics for rumi- 
nant animals is a subject open to con- 
troversy because the results obtained 
are dependent upon many factors, 
hence conflicting reports appear. At 
the present time the following con- 


1. The antibiotics may inhibit or 
destroy organisms which produce 
subclinical infections; that is, they 
suppress organisms which produce 
toxic reactions and cause a slowing 
of growth of the host animal. 

2. Antibiotics may produce an in- 
crease in the number or activity of 
organisms which synthesize certain 
known or unknown vitamins or 
growth factors which are eventually 
made available to the host. 

3. Antibiotics inhibit organisms 
which compete with the host for avail- 
able nutrients.—End 


* 


Reduce Poultry Costs 


Farmers can bring about important 
savings in their poultry enterprise by 
guarding against feed waste and egg 
breakage. 

About five percent can be sliced 
from operating costs by keeping the 
egg room clean and taking care in 
handling eggs. 


“= 
= 
: ‘a 
4 
pre 4. Young animals and unthrifty 
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““enabied us 
to mechanize 


our harvesting”’ 


Bags made of film produced from 
BakELITE Brand Polyethylene 
have cut harvesting costs, spoilage 
losses, and increased demand for 
‘B-J’ radishes marketed by 
Graber & Sons, Belle Glade, Fla. 
Bill Graber, owner, tells the story: 


“Formerly we harvested radishes 
by hand and despite great care 
there was considerable loss 
because of top wilting by the time the 
radishes reached northern markets. 


“With polyethylene bags, we now top 
the radishes right in the field, which 
has enabled us to mechanize our 
harvesting operation. Where we used 
to use 75 men we now use 9 or 10. 
The radishes ship and keep much 
better and we are able to put our “B-J’ 
brand name and slogan right on the bag. We like 
the changeover to bags and so does the housewife.” 


Radishes, potatoes, carrots, and a host of other 
vegetables and fruit find better retail acceptance — 
premium prices even — when packaged in film made SPECIFY FILM MADE OF 
of BaKE.iTE Polyethylene. Call your packaging 
supplier and talk over a more profitable future today. 


BRANO 


Polyethylene Plastic 


“B-J” bags supplied by Canton Containers, Canton, Ohio, 
Transpak, Miami, Fla., and Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation $0 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxeuire and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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IDEAL FOR ADULT FARMER GROUPS, SERVICE CLUBS, STUDENT COUNCILS AND CLASS MEETINGS! 


THREE NEW FILMS -- EXCELLENT FOR FFA AND 4-H CLUB LEADERSHIP TRAINING! 


Send for your set today 
Only $7.50 


Huntsville, Texas 


Please send me on approval the set of three 
j film strips on Parliamentary Procedure. 


LEANER HOGS AND LONGER 
PROFITS, 16 mm., sound, color, 1955. 
Available from Public Relations De- 
partment, 840 Exchange Ave., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, IIl. 


Here is a film that all ag leaders will 
find of interest in addition to being edu- 
cational. It tells the story of modern 
hog production and marketing methods, 
describes why and demonstrates how 
meat-type production offers an oppor- 
tunity to hog raisers for greater profit. 

The film was produced on an Illinois 
farm and offers guides in selecting an- 
imals for breeding, feeding methods, 
sanitation, and other management prac- 
tices. It shows the farmer how to make 
a transition to meat-type hog production 
practically and profitably. 

Numerous graphs and charts show 
comparisons between lean and fat-type 
hogs and it also includes views in the 
packing plant to show differences in 
carcass cutouts. 

Ag leaders will not be disappointed in 
this film, either as one for interest or an 
aid to educational work in the school. 


THE COUNTY AGENT, 16 mm., color, 
25 minutes, 1955. Available from the 
Texas Company, Boston 16, Mass.; 
New York 17, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chicago 4, Ill.; Houston 2, Tex.; Den- 
ver 3, Colo.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; 
Seattle 1, Wash., or your local 
Texaco distributor. 


This color film is actually about the 
county agent’s many services to the 
farmer and his contribution toward more 
efficient and profitable farming. It was 
prepared by the Texas Company with 
the advice and help of the extension de- 
partments of a number of agricultural 
colleges. The film does not contain any 
Texaco products advertising since the 
main purpose is to provide a picture 
story on an important group of profes- 
sional agricultural leaders. 

The picture will take the audience to 
four widely separated farming areas. 
County Agent Joe Powell, Edgecombe 
county, North Carolina, portrays the 
work of the county agent in the heart of 
America’s tobacco country. Walter Sul- 
livan, county agent, Holmes county, 
Mississippi, dramatizes the duties of the 
county agent in the deep South. Joe 
Carroll, county agent, Jasper county, 
Indiana, presents the problems of the 
midwestern farmer. Marion Bunnell and 
his staff of 11 agents run through their 
activities in famous Yakima county, 
Washington. 

Here is an extremely interesting film 
on one segment of the agricultural leader 
field that not only will provide a pictorial 
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of the services rendered by agricultural 
leaders, but also be entertaining and 
educational from the standpoint of the 
different types of agriculture in various 
sections of the country. 


BARNS FOR BETTER DAIRYING, 16 
mm., sound, color, 28 minutes, 1955. 
Available from United States Steel 
Film Distribution Center, 525 Wil- 
liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


This is a unique and interesting docu- 
mentation of the 10-year study on dairy 
barns, made at*the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The project was originally designed 
to make the dairy farmer’s job easier and 
more profitable. 

The story of the operation and detailed 
research on two systems of dairy herd 
management are told by Wisconsin Pro- 
fessors Heizer, Witzel, and Marth, who 
supervised the project. 

The picture shows the two systems, 
and how the practicability and economy 
of certain improvements was established. 
You will see silo unloaders, comfort 
stalls, barn cleaners, elevated milking 
parlors, pipeline milkers, bulk milk 
handling, as well as the economy of steel 
for use in farm structures. 

The major portion of the picture was 
filmed at the University research project 
site, but also included are several visits 
to private Wisconsin farms to record how 
some of the project developments were 
adopted by practicing dairymen. 


AMERICA FOR ME, 16 mm., color, 35 
minutes, 1955. Available from Asso- 
ciation Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, 


“You must remember that Granny didn’t 
have modern conveniences like the milk- 
ing machine!” 


i pocational Films E 
gitent and Sound Movies —— 
¥ Flim Strips, and Slides 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
EDUCATIONAL FILM STRIPS | | 
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Ridgefield, N. J., 561 Hillgrove Ave., 
La Grange, Ill.; 1108 Jackson St., 
Dallas, Tex.; and 351 Turk St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Here is a film that you may want to 
schedule as part entertainment for 
groups of your farm people. It is a film 
presented by the Greyhound Lines, and | 
will take your audience to 12 states, parts 
of Canada, and Washington, D.C. Holly- 
wood actors play the parts and in addi- 
tion to scenic views of many of America’s 
outstanding spectacles, there is a ro- 
mantic story of the four persons who 
take this cross-country bus trip. 

The film shows scenic wonders from 
the Portland Rose Festival, New Orleans | 
Mardi Gras, Garden of the Gods in 
Colorado, California’s Redwood High- 
way, and other tourist highlights. 

You may find this film just the thing 
for a bit of entertainment and relaxation 
at the close of a young or adult group 
meeting. 


THE STORY OF FLEISCHMANN’S 
IRRADIATED DRY YEAST, 16mm., 
b/w, sound, 25 minutes, 1955. Avail- 
able from Special Products Div., 
Standard Brands, Inc., 595 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


This film was produced by Standard 
Brands, Inc., within its own organization. | 
The film presents the historical back- | 
ground concerning the discovery of 
vitamin D, the research efforts conducted 
at the Fleischmann Laboratories which 
led to the development of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast and finally, a most | 
interesting trip through the yeast manu- | 
facturing plant. 

The variety of scenes including live- | 
stock, laboratory research, photomicro- | 
graphs of yeast cells and large organ 
manufacturing operations, in conjunction 
with an informative narration, contri- 
butes to 25 minutes of viewing well spent. | 

This film will be of interest to feed | 


dealers, feed manufacturers, farmers, | 
agricultural schools and colleges and | 
others. It shows not only how Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast is produced 
and the quality controls involved in its 
production, but also the reasons for its | 
use and wide acceptance as an econom- | 
ical source of Vitamin D2 in today’s 
livestock feeds. | 


| 


book review 


Hand Tools 


No tools are any better than the man 
who uses them, and unless handled prop- 
erly, the best tools are practically useless. 

Therefore, this book “How to Use Hand 
Tools” brings you much useful informa- 
tion on how to use hand tools properly. 

Everything you need to know in order 
to make tools perform as they were meant 
to perform is contained in this book. You 
will find it of valuable help to yourself 
and certainly of help in teaching others 
how to use tools properly. 

The book is published by Popular Me- 
chanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill., and sells for a price of $2.50. 


book review 


Shown above, Peerless 
Deepwell Turbine irrigation 
pump with Gearturbo drive 
and Continental 1427. Well 
is 1,065 ft. deep, with 12 in. 
casing. Pump setting, 150 ft. 
with 12 in. bowls; flow 
1,600 gpm. 


4-CYCLE ENGINES 
FOR 
FARM AND INDUSTRY 
in addition to its large engines, 
Continental 


ns: patented and exclusive 


For Prolonged Operation 
at Constant Speed, 

CHOOSE RED SEAL... 
IT’S BUILT FOR THE JOB 


There’s a big difference between rolling a car 
over a smooth highway, with frequent starts 
and stops and pienty of coasting, and dragging 
a heavy stream’ of water up from the depths 
of the earth, hour after hour, day after day, and 
week after week. That’s why if pays, when 
laying out your irrigation program, to choose 
power engineered and built for the really tough 
jobs. Not only do you save in maintenance by 
buying the right engine in the first place; you 
also clinch the advantage of having water 
where and when you need it, all season long... 
and this may make all the difference between 
black ink and red. Continental Red Seal irriga- 
tion power is the product of engine experience 
dating from 1902. It is available for use on all 
standard fuels, including Diesel oi! and LPG, 
and it’s backed by service and genuine Red 
Seal parts from coast to coast. 


8 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, D 
1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 


6 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK « 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. % - 
621 , DALLAS 9, TEXAS « 910 S. BOSTON ST., ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA. a 
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ing line of heavy-duty air-cooled = 
four-cycle models for farm and ; 
industrial applications requiring 
2to3h.p. Advanced engineering 
gives them easy starting, high 2 
dependability, and unusual lug- 
Optio | 
Contex” external ignition sys- 2 
tem, low-level ignition cut-off, 
ns 6-1 reduction gear, and other 
features. Available also for use 
on kerosene... Forinformation = 
on these models;.address Air- 
Cooled Industrial Engine Divi- 3 
; sion, 12806 Kercheval Ave., zs 
Detroit 15, Mich. 
HORIZONTAL 
SS 
VERTICAL ‘ 
_[ontinental Motors [orporati 


Future Unlimited 


The future of the Hereford breed is absolutely un- 
limited. Our national population, expanding at an 
amazing rate, assures an unprecedented demand for 
‘», beef. Better use of grass and land assures that the 
5 market demand will be met. And, Herefords domi- 
nate the beef cattle picture because they are most 
profitable to produce! 


But, allow us to add . . . thanks to you! 


Your invaluable aid to breeders; feeders and com- 
mercial cattlemen has made it possible for them to 
produce greater profits with Herefords! 


FREE BOOKLET! FREE SUBSCRIPTION! 

i 36-page. eeps you abreast of what's go- 

ee ong ing on in the cattle world. Get 


‘ free subscription by writing to 
lutely free; no obligation. address below, stating name 
Write TODAY! and address. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
Dept. E, Hereford Drive, Kansas City, Mo. 


HEREFORDS than all other beef breeds 


HEREFORDS 


County Agents—4-H Club Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers Use These 


LIVESTOCK JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Angus Bulls Duroc Mature Sows Tamworth Gilts Columbia Sheep 
Angus Cows Berkshire Gilts Yorkshire Gilts Columbia Rams 
Brahman Helfers Chester White Hogs Brown Swiss Cows Corriedale Ewes 
Brahman Bulls Duroc Market Guernsey Cows Hampshire Ewes 
Hereford Helfers Barrows Holstein Calves Shropshire 
Hereford Fat Steers Duroc Gilts Holstein Cows Southdown Market 
Polled Herefords Duroc Mature Boars Holstein Bulls Lambs 
Polled Shorthorn Duroc Senior Boars we Cows C0 Holstein Two-Year 
Cows Hampshire Gilts Red Poll Cows Old Helfers 

© Angus Heifers Poland China Hogs Red Poll Bulls 


5¢ each, postage prepaid 
Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Three Strip Films on 
Parliamentary Procedure 


Recently released is a new film 
strip series on parliamentary pro- 
cedure by Dr. Kenneth L. Russell. 
Thousands of vo-ag teachers know 
Dr. Russell as the author of “A Hand- 
book for Conducting FFA Meetings.” 
Boys and girls will enjoy and 
understand these films. The cleverly 
drawn cartoons, simple terminology, 
and authoritative subject matter com- 
bine into a teaching aid that simplifies 
the learning of this very important 
social skill. County agents, vo-ag 
teachers, and others who have youth 
responsibilities will find the films a 
valuable aid in working with boys 
and girls. 

The set of three films is priced 
at $7.50. The films are sent on ap- 
proval and orders should be sent to 
Educational Filmstrips, 1409-19th St., 
Huntsville, Tex. 


* 


2,4-D Controls Crabgrass 


The Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station found that from 92-94 
percent control of crabgrass in straw- 
berries resulted from spray applica- 
tions of 2,4-D. The chemical was ap- 
plied at the rate of one and one-half 
to two pounds per acre, acid equiva- 
lent. The strawberry plants were not 
seriously affected. 


* 


Dairy Production 


Here is a new, complete, easy-to-read, 
and up-to-date book on dairy written 
by Ronald V. Diggins, vo-ag teacher, 
Eagle Grove, Ia., and Clarence E. Bundy, 
Iowa State College. The book sells for 
a textbook price of $4.00. 

There are 14 chapters in the book, 
with each chapter dealing specifically 
with one phase of dairy farming. The’ 
latest information and data available on 
dairy production is included. 

The book is written in simple terms 
with all its material organized around 
the typical problems confronting dairy- 
men everywhere. Wherever possible, the 
authors have avoided the use of technical 
language, therefore making the book of 
great value to both students and farmers. 

The book has over 200 photographs, 
plus diagrams of the stomach and diges- 
tive systems of cattle, plans of dairy 
barns and dairy parlors. The end of each 
chapter is a summary on the important 
points covered, and the book also sup- 
plies a list of reading references plus 50 
practical tables useful in the solution of 
dairy problems. 

Ag leaders will find this an excellent 
book for teaching purposes as well as a 
helpful book for farmers and a reference 
book for library use. 
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Hall is Chairman 


Beginning with this issue, C. T. 
Hall, county agent, Olathe, Kans., 
is the new information and pub- 
licity committee chairman for the 
National Association County 
Agricultural Agents. He will be 
preparing the material used in 
this department each month. 


Well-Known Agent Dies 


Death claimed one of Okla- 
homa’s best-known county 
agents in August when Riley 
Tarver succumbed to a heart 
attack. 


Tarver had been Canadian county 
agent since 1942. Prior to that, he 
served in the same capacity in Custer 
county. 

Tarver was widely-known and re- 
spected in youth and agricultural 
circles both in Oklahoma and neigh- 
boring states. Often called on as a 
swine judge, Tarver had coached 
many 4-H’ers to state and national 
recognition in livestock projects. 

In 1953, he was named to receive 
the superior service award of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for outstanding work in his coun- 
ty. He most recently had been work- 
ing to improve the junior division of 
the Canadian county fair and had 
worked tirelessly toward this goal and 
in obtaining new property and facili- 
ties for the county fair. 


Maryland Get-Together 


Maryland county agent work- 
ers enjoy regional get-togethers 
for professional improvement. 


It has been the policy for a number 
of years in Maryland for the county 
agents and assistants to have regional 
get-togethers every few months to 
discuss various policies and subject 
matter. These meetings have adminis- 
trative approval and are most valu- 
able to the field force. Occasionally 
the assistant agents have separate 
sessions to plan 4-H activities and 
matters of mutual interest. 

At a recent meeting, members of 
the entomology department from the 
University of Maryland, and the 
agents had a most helpful discussion 
on the evaluation of the insect control 


program on forage crops. Social Se- 
curity for Farmers, Selective Service, 
and many other topics appeared on 
the program. 


Ereet Treneh Silo 


This Kansas county agent dem- 
onstrated for his farm people 
the art of building a concrete 
trench silo. 


Jim Sturdevant, county agent, 
Crawford county, Kansas, with the 
help of John DeLang and Kansas 
State College Extension Engineer, 
Leo Wendling, showed 75 southeast 
Kansas farmers how to stretch their 
feed dollar. A concrete trench silo 
construction demonstration was per- 
formed on the DeLang farm in an 
effort to show the need for high qual- 
ity silage in Kansas livestock systems 
during drought years. 

Sturdevant’s demonstration, 


per- 


While the crowd watched, workers built a 
concrete trench silo so that they could 
actually see its many advantages. 


Reading from the left: Mark Miller, Wash- 


‘ington county, president of the Maryland 


agents’ group get-together; Joseph Stegar, 


Allegany county, secretary; and John W. 


Magruder, University of Maryland. 


approved 
ELECTRIC FENCING 


for EVERY FARM! 


SHOCK-RITE » 


ELECTRIC FENCER 
CLIPS WEEDS ON CONTACT 


p= A electric fencing at its very best. Model 90 gives 
positive control under any soil or weather condition. Twe 
signal lights indicate working order of fence and unit at 
all times! Model 90 cli 

nuisance shorts. Prec 


BOTH MODELS 


MODEL 
60 
BATTERY 
FENCER 


This shocking battery ge fencer controls 
a whole "Sestion of land and all fencing. Ideal 
non-electrified farms and as an unit for 
emporary fencing on electrified farms. 

able ay 60 is the only 6 volt battery fencer 
its price with a built-in lightning arrester 
true indicator. 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 


a R E E Write for easy Instructions, 
eee “How to set up an electric fence’ 


SHOCK-RITE 


Lyndale Ave. 
23, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


in Natural Colors 


Printed on 8%xl1%-inch stock: 
Brown Swiss Cow, Jersey Bull and Cow 
Guernsey Bull and Cow, Holstein Bull an 
Cow, Duroc Sow, Berk- 
shire Sow, Hampshire Ram, Columbia Ram, 
Angus Bull, Hereford Buil, Polled 
ford B Bull Shorthorn Bull, Shorthorn Cow, 
Milking Shortho' w; Percheron 

Milking Shorthorn Bull, Hereford Cow. 


Price 15 cents each 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
No, C.0.D, Shipments 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, 
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Special 


JANUAR 


Featuring .. . 


- 


AG. CHEMICALS 


Issue 


® “Weed Control at the County Level" 


Written by County Agent Milton Hoper, Minnesota, 


who has been honored in his state as an outstanding ag 


leader in conducting weed control among farm people. 


© "1956 Fertilizer Outlook” 
Written by a member of the National Plant Food 
Council. 


© "1956 Farm Outlook" 


© “What's New In" 


By Edward Karpoff, U.S.D.A. 


Kicking off with 
_-. the outstanding 


Insecticides 
Fungicides Written by some of the leading 
Herbicides Agricultural Chemical men in our 
Defoliants 


Plus many more 


outstanding features 


in JANUARY 
Better Farming 
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Colleges and Universities. 


Methods 


SANDSTONE BUILDING ¢ MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


County Agent News 


eee Two veteran agents re- 
tire from service. 


formed while the crowd watched the 
operation, pointed out the advantages 
of trench silo construction as com- 
pared to other types of silos. 

The county agent stated that this 
trench silo cut cost three ways: It cost 
less to build, to fill, and to feed from. 

A cost of approximately $3 per ton 
for storage would be more than re- 
paid in increased dividends in dairy 
and beef cattle programs. 

The novelty of this Kansas demon- 
stration is that the interested crowd 
of farmers had an opportunity to view 
the actual construction and ask ques- 
tions. 


Veteran Agents Retire 


Two veteran county agents of 
Pennsylvania, Charles Hollowell 
and Henry Eby, have retired 
during 1955. 


Charlie Hollowell, first county agri- 
cultural agent at Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia county, Pa., retired April 15, 
1955. 

Charlie became well known to 
many county agricultural agents over 
the United States for the fine job he 
did as co-chairman of the 38th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of County Agricultural Agents 
at Philadelphia in October, 1953. 

He started his extension career in 
1923. At that time Philadelphia coun- 
ty had 1,000 farms but the number 
has gradually decreased to 160 at 
present. Individual farmers and farm 
groups received their share of ex- 
tension assistance, but in the main, 
Charlie’s audience has been primarily 
people of the city and urban areas. 

Charlie is well known through his 
timely articles on gardening, flowers, 
lawns, and turf in the Philadelphia 
papers as well as in the New York 
Times, Country Gentlemen, and other 
publications. In later years radio 
and television has been glad to use 
his great store of useful information 
in the same field. 

Charlie’s years of experience in 
turf work was just the right back- 
ground for his new job as Mid- 
Atlantic Director of the United States 
Golf Association. 

Henry R. Eby, known as “Skip” 
Eby to many of his co-workers in 
Pennsylvania, retired as county agri- 
cultural agent at Pittsburgh on June 
1, 1955. Henry was the first agent in 
Allegheny county, starting in April, 
1922. 

The agricultural, urban, and city 
interests of the famous “Steel City” 
and Allegheny county have been 


THINGS 


My, that chicken looks and smells good! 
i Admiring it cooking at the bar-b-q are 
(l-r) Lewis Dayton, Pennsylvania; F. J. 


} Burton, Texas; and Roscoe Strangland, 
! Indiana. The picture was taken at the ‘ 
recent NACAA Convention held at Mich- \ — 

ee ee \ ARCADIAN® UREA 45 provides 45% nitrogen in free- 
flowing pellets. It’s the most concentrated dry nitrogen 
fertilizer available. Excellent for all crops, resists 
leaching, easy to spread by ground equipment, air- 


plane, or in irrigation water. 


served well under Henry. The well y 
known Allegheny County Fair was Ss 
-| organized and nurtured under his 2 
4 direction. As a part-time job, Eby 

expects to be assistant manager of 

this Fair he so well developed. ARCADIAN Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions provide economical, labor- 

One of the very first radio farm saving, profit-making nitrogen to spray or dribble on the sei! or inject 

programs in the United States came in the ground. Can be applied on 40 to 

had’ Henry Eby 200 acres per day. No bags to lift; 

pumps and machines do the work. Get 


| He served two years as secretary ° 3 
q and one year as president of the non-pressure URAN* or FERAN*, 


4 Pennsylvania Association of County low-pressure NITRANA®, or high- * 

Agricultural Agents. pressure Anhydrous Ammonia. = 

* \4 ARCADIAN 12-12-12 is the modern fertilizer for 

modern crops. This granular fertilizer is rich in 
——book review > = nitrogen, phosphorus and potash, plus important 


minor elements. Every frse-flowing, non-dusting 
pellet is a complete, balanced plant food. 


Managing the Farm Business 


‘ Professor Raymond R. Beneke, Iowa 
i State College, is the author of this book 
/ published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., ARCADIAN American Nitrate of Soda is made » 
Ave., New York The in improved, non-acid-forming, easy-spreading, 
and sels for | 16% nitrogen crystals. ARCADIAN A-N-L? 

_ This text has been prepared primarily pelleted, free-flowing Nitrogen Fertilizer pro- 
for students in vocational agriculture in| Vides 20.5% nitrogen, plus calcium and mag- 
i secondary schools and for students in nesium. 

‘ junior colleges and agricultural institutes. 


| FEEDS MADE WITH PROCADIAN® UREA 


managerial skill as well as technical 
knowledge. 

Many leading feed manufacturers use 
PROCADIAN UREA Feed Mixture as a valu- 


Each chapter centers about major 
management problems, that in turn are 
able source of protein in their mixed feeds. It 
attention has been given to decisions helps speed up rumen digestion, boosts feed effi- 
involved in crop and livestock manage- 
ber of diagrams, charts, graphs, statistical NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
tables, and pictures used to supplement New York 6, N.Y. © Hopewell, Va. © fronton, Ohio + indianapolis 20, ind. 


considered from the standpoint of the 
economic principles and data that apply 
in making the decisions. Considerable 
ciency. Look for Urea on the tag. 
ment. 
reader will be helped by the large num- 


the text. Atlanta 3,Ga. Columbia 1,$.C. © Omaha7,Neb. © Columbia, Mo. vision 
Kalamazoo, Mich. © San Francisco 3,Cal. © Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
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Whatever Your 


Preferred Method 
of Vaccination... 


for Newcastle or bronchitis immunity, there is a 
superior ASL vaccine to answer your needs safely, 
surely, economically. 

Produced under exclusive manufacturing proc- . 
esses and rigid testing procedures, ASL vaccines 
are unexcelled. 

Act now for dependable results. See your dealer. 
Insist on ASL vaccines and let their plus values 
work for you. 


NewVax* 


The time-proven vaccine for use by 


Used safely and effectively by eye- 
. the eye- or nose-drop, or drinking 


or nose-drop, drinking water, or spray 


water method, or for revaccination 
by the ASL Spray Method. Made 
with mild B-1 strain of Newcastle 
virus. 


Stable, dried-virus, Mild B-1 strain 
Newcastle vaccine specially for 
drinking water use. 


TwinVax* 


ASL Newcastle (B-1) and bronchitis 
(B-46) vaccines ina new duplex pack- 


drop methods. 


specify ASL. 


VA 
Ro 


age for simultaneous vaccination by’ 


If wing-web Newcastle vaccine is your preference, be sure to 


method. Made with bronchitis strain 
B-46 combining good immunity with 
comparatively light reaction. 


BrouWarer* 

B46 strain, dried-virus bronchitis 
vaccine for use by the ASL drinking 
water method. 


BronCastu* 


New dnplex package of ASL New- 
castle B-1. and. bronchitis vaccines 
for simultaneous drinking water ad- 


Trade Mark 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


NACCA News 


Michigan Agent Retires 
Michigan 4-H club agent retires 
after 30 years service to youth. 


Albert Warren, Montcalm county, 
Michigan 4-H club agent since July 
1, 1943, officially retired from this po- 
sition July 1, 1955. A testimonial din- 
ner at the Greenville fairgrounds 
brought out nearly 400 Montcalm and 
extension staff friends. 

Records show that Al is the first 
4-H club agent to retire in that ca- 
pacity. He was a rural school teacher 
in Montcalm county for nearly 30 
years before taking a district 4-H 
club agent’s position in Montcalm, 
Gratiot, and Ionia counties in 1943. 

He dropped the club agent duties 
in Gratiot county, November, 1945, 
and Ionia county, June 1, 1948, due 
to the hiring of 4-H club agents in 
those two counties. During his 4-H 
club agent career, Al has doubled 
the 4-H enrollment in Montcalm and 
Ionia counties and in two years of 
club agent work in Gratiot county, 
the enrollment was increased over 
10 percent. 

Al has also been active in the 
Michigan 4-H Club Agents’ Associa- 
tion and has held the office of vice 
president in the organization. 

Among the people attending Al’s 
testimonial dinner were former school 
pupils, farm friends, former and pres- 
ent 4-H members, and the extension 
staff from the state that has worked 
with Al during the years of his club 
agent career. 

The Michigan 4-H Club Agents’ 
Association presented him with a 
plaque in honor of his accomplish- 
ments with youth as well as the fine 
support and friendship he has shown 
towards the Michigan Club Agents’ 
Association and the club agents in 
the state. 


Al Warren, left, receives a plaque on be- 
half of the Michigan 4-H Club Agents’ As- 
sociation from Leonard Hill. Mrs. Warren 
is in the center. 
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Minnesota Agents 
Have Camp 


This was the third year that 
Minnesota club agents held a 
professional camp. 


Agents in Minnesota have been 
busy, too, according to Merle Sher- 
man, Beltrami county club agent. Fun, 
good fellowship and plenty of shop 
talk characterized the third annual 
outing of the Minnesota County Club 
Agents’ Association held this year at 
Camp Shetek in the southwestern 
corner of the state. 

Leonard Harkness, state 4-H club 
leader, and Bernard Beadle, district 
club supervisor, led the discussion of 
club problems that formed the educa- 
tional part of the program. 

Mrs. Gerry Ruthledge of Washing- 
ton county is president of the Associa- 
tion, and Myrna Ballinger of Murray 
county was in charge of arrangements 
for the outing. 


4-H Leaders Cooperate 


Versatility is a common charac- 
teristic of county 4-H club 
agents. 


Mrs. Ella Kringlund, Sherburn 
county, Minnesota, proved this when 
she teamed up with the county agent, 
E. E. Bjudge, to teach 4-H club mem- 
bers how to poison pocket gophers. 

Sherburn county has sandy soil and 
had a severe problem with wind ero- 
sion until a united effort of 4-H club 
members and conservation minded 
citizens was made to plant hundreds 
of acres of waste land with Norway 
and Jack pine. Strips of shelterbelt 
were planted to protect field crops. 

Pocket gophers kill many trees by 
burrowing and this year 4-H club 
members and others hand-planted 
12,000 evergreens to replace missing 
trees. To cut down losses from pocket 
gophers, 4-H club members were 
trained to eradicate the rodents by 
the proper and safe methods of 
poisoning. 


Kansas Sale a Success 


This was the most successful 4-H 
fat stock sale ever held in Cow- 
ley county, Kansas. 


Receipts for the sale, according to 
J. J. Feight, county 4-H club agent, 
totaled $18,660.68, for the 88 head of 
beef, sheep and hogs sold. Base bid 
was set by Maurer Neuer Packing, 
Inc. of Arkansas City. Even the white 
ribbon animals went to bidders at no 
less than five dollars above base bid. 

The Chambers of Commerce in 
Arkansas City and Winfield did a 
splendid job of promoting the sale to 
the businessmen of both those cities. 
A local Hereford breeder, who acted 
as chairman in charge of the sale, and 


a” 


“Airplane travel was still 
big news when | put up that 
Wheeling Channeldrain Root!” 


Here are three big reasons why Channeldrain Roofs last years with- 
out painting, repairing or leaks! 1.) Made of Cop-R-Loy steel for 
strength, with extra heavy zinc coating for extra protection against 
rust and corrosion; 2.) Extra lap for greater strength; and 3.) Extra 
channel for greater storm protection. Insist on genuine Wheeling 
Channeldrain. When it rains — it drains! 


Sree/ does better... CHAN NELDRAIN Joes Let 


Seamless Galvanized Roll 
Roofing, Valleys and Flashing 


Corrugated 
Roofing 


Half Round, and 


Galvanized Corrugated Culverts, 
Style K Gutters (shown) 


Copper Steel or Pure Iron 


Wheeling’s products for farm and home include a complete line of galvanized roofings 
and accessories, eaves trough and conductor pipe. See your Wheeling dealer. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, W.VA. 
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Higher Quality 
& Higher Yield 


HEALTHY 
PLANTS! 


(Manganous Oxide) 
For use in mixed fertilizer, soil ap- 
plication, or for direct spraying or 
dusting. 


(Nutritional Manganese) 
For Manganese deficiencies . 
Used as a nutritional material in 
spray or dust form. 


(Nutritional Iron) 
Especially effective for correction 
of chlorosis resulting from deficien- 
cies by spray or dust application to 
the plant. 


Tri-Basic 


A chemically stable copper fungi- 
cide containing not less than 53% 
metallic copper. For spraying or 
dusting truck and citrus crops. Con- 
trols persistent fungus diseases. 


SEE 


Mineral deficiencies prevent 
optimum yield of vitamin- 
rich crops. For higher crop 
yield and higher per acre in- 
come... correct these defici- 
encies through the use of one 
of TC’s nutritional products. 


(Nutritional Copper-Zinc) 
Contains 48% Copper and 4% 
Zinc. For correcting Copper and 
Zinc deficiencies and stimulating 
plant growth. 


(Nutritional Zinc) 
For zinc deficiencies. Use as a spray 
or dust. Contains 53% metallic 
zinc. 


The essential mineral elements. 
Es-Min-El contains Manganese, 
Copper, Iron, Zinc, Boron and 
Magnesium .. . all essential to 
healthy, productive soil. Fruits and 
vegetables rich in vitamins cannot 
grow in soil poor in minerals. For 
soil application. 


DUST MIXTURES 
Tennessee’s Nu-Z, Nu-Iron, Nu-M, 
and Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate are 
especially suited for use in pre- 
paring nutritional sprays and dust 
mixtures. 


CORPORATION 


It could be that they were cooking, or try- 
ing to, at least. This is a representative 
group of Kansas club agents as they tackle 
some of their culinary problems at their 
annual outing at Rock Springs, Kans. 


his committee put in long hours of 
planning and hard work to make the 
sale the success it was. 

A breakdown on the total number 
of livestock sold at the sale shows 
there were 47 head of beef, 17 head of 
lambs, and 22 head of hogs. In the 
three ribbon classes, beef commanded 
a price of $43.82 in the blue ribbon, 
$32.60 in the red, and $28.53 in the 
white ribbon class of beef. Hogs in the 
blue group sold for $53.46, $31.69 in 
the red and $32.00 in the white ribbon 
group. Lambs in the blue group sold 
for $70.00 in the blue, $37.40 in the red 
and $40.00 in the white ribbon group. 


Tentative Program 


NACCA Convention 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


State College, will deliver the keynote 


| Dr. James A. McCain, president, Kansas 
| address at the NACCA Convention. 


Sunday, November 27 


8:00-10:00 a.m.—NACCA officers Buf- 

| fet Breakfast. Guests of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemicals Corp. 

9:00-11:00 a.m.—Board of Directors 
Meeting 

11:00-4:00 p.m.—Registration — Exhibi- 
tion Hall 

3:00-4:00 p.m.—Opening session—‘‘Our 
Association”—Cecil Eyestone 

4:30 p.m.—Buffet Supper. Guests of 
Standard Brands 

7:00-9:00 p.m.—Church, Sunday Evening 
Club Orchestra Hall 

9:00 p.m.—Reception—Guests of Wis- 
econsin Agents 


Monday, November 28 


8:30 a.m.—Business Meeting 

9:15-10:15 a.m.—Report from Federal 
4-H Office—Ed Aiton 

10:80-11:380 a.m.—Professional Improve- 

ment Panel—R. G. Rensink, Moder- 

ator 
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12:15 p.m.—Luncheon, Kellogg Company. 
Program—Distinguished Service Com- 
mittee 

3:30 p.m.—Committee Meetings 


Tuesday, November 29 
9:00-11:30 a.m.—Business Meeting 
1:00-2:00 p.m.—‘“4-H On the Federal 

Level”—C, C. Lang 
2:00-4:00 p.m.—Special Interest Groups 
5:00 p.m.—Annual 4-H Tractor Program 
Banquet. Guests of Standard Oil 
Foundation, Inc., and American Oil | 
Company | 
8:00 p.m.—John B. Clark Friendship | 
Party. Courtesy, Coats and Clark, Inc. | 


Wednesday, November 30 


7:00-8:45. a.m.—Breakfast. Guests of 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc. 
9:00-10:00 a.m.—Committee Reports 
10 oS 11:30 a.m.—Bell-Ringer Ideas— 
K. C. Festerling, in charge 
12:00 noon—Luncheon. Guests of Inter- 
national Harvester Company 
p.m.—Board Meeting 
5 7:00 p.m.—Alumni_ Recognition 
Banquet. Guests of Olin-Mathieson 
Chemicals Corporation. 


Thursday, December 1 


6:45-9:00 a.m.—Share the Fun Break- 
fast. Guests of United States Rubber 
Company 


* 


Treated Seed Kills Insects 


New phosphate compounds, that can | 
be used to treat seed before planting, | 
will control insects on the plants for | 
many weeks after the plants start 
growing. 

Research by the USDA showed 
promising results, using the new ma- | 
terials, known as dithiophosphates, on 
cotton. 
The seed was treated before plant- 


ing and was effective in controlling 
aphids for as long as nine weeks; and 
showed varying lengths of effective- 
ness against thrips, mites, and boll 
weevils. 

The University of Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station tested the 
new materials on beans under green- | 
house conditions early this year. They | 
report control of both bean beetle 
adults and larvae for as long as five 
weeks after the plants sprouted. 

| 


* 


Oat-Pea Silage 
Is Good Winter Feed 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists at the Department’s North- | 
ern Great Plains Dairy Station, Man- | 
dan, N.D., compared silage from a 
mixed crop of Marion oats and Canada 
field peas with corn silage and wild- 
rye-sweetclover silage in yield and 
feeding tests. The oat-pea diet was 
supplemented in the feed trials with 
grass hay for heifers, and with grass 
hay plus a simple concentrate for 
cows. 

Used with these supplements, oat- | 
pea silage seemed better able than the 
other feeds to provide all the nutrients 
needed by dairy cattle for milk pro- 
duction and body maintenance. In 


yield of forage per atre, the oat-pea | 


crop was the equal of corn, now gen- | 
erally used in the area. 


What's New 
for Farmers '? 


©Farmhand Rotary Snow Plow 


chews a 6/2 ft. path through deep snow drifts. Powered 
rotor scoops up and pitches the snow 30 ft. or more, 
away from the immediate drifting area. Rotor blades and 
auger are mounted on the same shaft to simplify and 
conserve power. The new plow attaches to any tractor, 
and may be powered by a live pulley off the tractor, or a 
separate 36 hp auxiliary engine, minimum. 


New Gindair EXTRA DUTY Motor Oil 


flows freely for easy starting, fights the harmful effects 
of moisture, long idling periods, heavy loads, and rust- 
ing action during storage. It has a positive cleaning 
action that helps get rid of carbon and varnish deposits 
in the engine of your truck, tractor or car. Switch now — 
for longer engine life. Ask your Sinclair Representative 
for new Sinclair ExTRA DUTY Motor Oil. . . in quart cans 
and 5-gallon containers. 


SINCLAIR 


Petroleum Products 
for every farm need 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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Section V 


Commercial Aids for Ag Leaders 


Part I 


Helpful Booklets Directory 


the enclosed 
rate cards, N 


in this section. 


and 67. 


Please Note! 


You can receive copies of these booklets and 
charts by circling the numbers of the booklets on 
me cards. There are two sepa- 

T DUPLICATES, where you will 
find printed all the numbers of the booklets listed 


Booklet numbers from 1 to 30 ap 
between pages 30 and 31. Num 
83 are printed on the card bation pages 66 


How to Order Booklets 


1, Clip out both postal cards, fill in your name, 
position, and complete mailing address in the 
space provided on each card. 


2. Circle on the postal cards the numbers of 
the booklets you want to receive. 


3. Check again to make sure your name and 
address are complete and correct. 


4. Then, mail the card. It is self addressed 
and NO POSTAGE IS NECESSARY. 


on the card 
rs from 30 to 


AG CHEMICALS 
1—Chipman Chemical Co., Inc. 
Booklets 

1A—Control Weeds in Pon Lakes 
1B—You Can’t Argue with Weeds 
1C—Liquid Seed ay Mema 
1 More Grain with Agro 
1E—Control Wirewerma *with Mer- 


17—Fefoliate Dry Edible Beans 

1G—Defoliate Cotton 

1H—More Cotton per Acre 

1I—Save Your Grain from Insects 

1J—Answer to Easy Bark Removal 

1K—Livestock Insect Control 

1L—How to Control Bermuda Grass 

1M—Weed Comes with 2,4-D, 2,45-T 
On the postal card 

CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


2—Dow Chemical Co. 


Booklets 
2A—Weed Killer for Peas, other Crops 
2B—Control Mesquite with Esteron 
2C—Roadside Weed Control 
2D—Control of Poison at | 
a General for Seed Recovery in 


rain 
2F—Brush Control on the Farm 
2G—Pre-emergence Weed Control in 
Peanuts 
2H—Premerge on Potatoes 
2I—-How to Control La Mite 
2J—Dow DDT Leafi 
2K—Dow Fruit or Guide 
21L-—Lindane for Seed Treatment 


ume for Fumigating Farm 
ins 
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2P—Dowfume for Grain Control on 
Dow 9-B Seed Protectant 


Charts 


2X—Grain Storage Instruction Chart 
2Y—Weed Control Chart 
2Z—Seed poe 


CIRCLE TH SE NUMBERS 


3—Miagara Chemical Div. 


Booklet 
3—General catalog complete 
line of chemicals 
the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


4—Velsicol Chemical Corp. 


Booklets 
4A—Chlordane Controls Lawn Insects 
4B—Chlordane Controls Strawberry 
Root Weevils 
4C—Control of Cattle Lice x J Ticks 
4D—Effective Termite Con 
4E-—Chlordane in Transplant 
Water Controls Wireworms 


4I—Control Chiggers with Chlordane 
4J—Pests Controlled by Chlordane 
for Rootworms on Pea- 
nu 


4L—Heptachlor for Potato Wireworms 
4M—Kill Alfalfa Weevils, Heptachlor 


V——Kill Boll Weevils, Cotton Insects 
O—Heptachior for Corn Rootworms 
P—Heptachlor for Grasshoppers 
Q—Mosquito Control with Heptachlor 
Pests Controlled by Heptachlor 
S—Protect with 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


5—Willson Products, Inc. 


Booklets 
5A—Safe Handling of Pesticides 
5B—How to Take Care of your Willson 
Agricultural Protective Equipment 


Chart 
5C—-Kill Bugs, Not Fourseit! 
On the postal car 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 
6@—Wisconsin Alumni h F a 
tion 
Booklets 


6A—Rat and Mouse Control 
6B—Win the War Against Rats, Mice 
6C—Conquer Filth to Assure Clean Food 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
7—American Scientific Labs., Inc. 


Booklets 
7A—Modern Prevention of Virus Dis- 


7B—Ban Rats with 
7C—Kill Flies with 
7D—Kill Flies with Malathion 
7E—Fight Mastitis 
7F—Prevent Spread of Disease by Con- 
taminated Shoes with Sanimat 
71G—Disinfect, Deodorize with Banagerm 
posta 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


8—Anchor Serum Co. 


Booklets 
8A—Pharmaceutical Product Folders 
8B—True-Vac Hog Cholera Vaccine 
Hog Cholera Vaccine 
las Immunity Folder 
a Abortus Vaccine 
8F—Mastitis Folder 
8G—Overeating Disease, Lamb-Vax 
8H—Cattle Disease Folder 
8I—Canine Distemper Folder 


Chart 
s—Goneeees Guide to Animal Health 
Vaccinating Chart 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


9—Colorado Serum Co. 
Booklets 


9A—Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 

9B—Hog Cholera Virus 

9C—Hog Cholera Vaccine, blood origin 
9D—Modified Live Virus Cholera Vac- 


cine 
9E—Anti Swine Erysipelas Serum 
9F—Erysipelas Bacterin 
9G—Wart Vaccine 
9H—Anti-Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


erum 
9I—Anti-Corynebacterium Pasteurella 

Serum 
93J—Normal Serums (bovine & equine) 
9K—Brucella Abortus Vaccine 
9L—Autogenous RBacterin 
9M—Hog No. 1 

the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


10—Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Booklets 
10A—Plus Factors in High Level Anti- 
biotic Feeding 
10C—High-Level Antibiotic Feeding at 
w Level Cost 

10D—Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplement 
Antibiotic Supple- 
men 


| 
2R—Dow Soil Fumigants 
28—Dow Soil Fumigants on Tobacco 
; 2T—Color-Set for Apples 
2U—Chemical Thinning of Fruit 
2V—Anhydrous Ammonia for Farm Use 
2W—Dowfume EB-5 on Rice 
4F—Control of Garden Insects 
4G—Control of Household Insects 
4H—Control Ants with Chlordane 


10F—Nitrogen Solutions 

10H*—Ammonia, Uses and Properties 
10I—Metaldehyde 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


1l—Merck & Co., Ino. 


Booklets 
11A —Nicarbazin Provides 
Coccidiosis Protection 
11B—Stop Losses from. CRD 
11C—Cut Crop Losses with Agri-Strep 
11D—Stop Coccidiosis in Turkeys 
11E—Cut Losses from CRD, Necro, Calf 
VetStrep 
e postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


Complete 


12—Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Booklets 
12A—Terramycin in Animal Feeds 
12B—Vigofac, Animal Growth Promoter 
12C—Pocket Guide to Livestock and 

Poultry Diseases 


Charts 
12D—Terramycin in Hog Feeding 
12E—Terramycin in Disease Control 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


13—Wyeth Labs. 


Booklets 
18A—Prevention, Control of Infectious 
Mastitis in Cows, Milk Goats 

13B—Facts on Newcastle Disease 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


CROPS 
14—DeKalb Agricultural Assn, Inc. 


Booklets 
14A—Acres of Gold 
14B—Making Money with DeKalb Chix 
14C—Corn Cultivation 
14D—How Thick Should I Plant 
14E—How Deep Should Corn be Planted 
14F—Don’t Judge Kernel By Looks 
14G—Hybrid How Made 


On tal c 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


15—Pfister Associated Growers, Inc. 


Booklets 
Corn Guide Higher 


Yields 
15B—World Record Yield Release 
15C—Yield Check Booklet 
15D—Plant Folder 
On e postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


for 


16—Scott Farm Seed Co. 


Booklet 


16—Crop News and Views 
On the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


FARM BUILDINGS 
17—American Turpentine Farmers Assn. 
Booklet 
17—Painters Tell How to Paint Best 


n the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


18—American Zinc Institute 
Booklets 
18A—Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
18B—Directions for Laying Roofing 
a Paint Protects Surfaces 
18D—Spray Painting Metal Roofs 


18E—Protective Coatings for Weathered 


Galvanized Sheets 


ee to Make Galvanized Roofing 


Last Longer 
the postal card 
GIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


19a Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 


Booklet 
Kit 
ostal card 
CIRCLE IS NUMBER 


20—Koppers Co., Inc. 
Booklets 


20A—Easy Steps in Building Pole Type 


Farm Buildings 
20B—Easy - to- 
Plans Catalog 
On e postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


21—Rilco Laminated Products, Inc. 
Booklets 


21A—How to Raise Rilco Barn Rafters 


21B—Rilco Barns 
21C—Rilco Utility Rafters 
Building 

e postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


FARM MACHINERY 


22—Ariens Co. 

Booklets 
22A—Manual on Light Equipment 
22B—Rotary Tiller 

On the postal c 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


build Pole Type Farm 


23—Bolens Products Div. 


Booklets 
23A—Second Frontiers 
23B—Key to Successful Gardening 
Why Fall Rotary Till- 


28D—Patting Ideas to Work 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


24—J. I. Case Co. 


Booklets 
24A—One Equals Four 
24B—Pasture Management 
24C—Storage Curing of Baled Hay 
24D—Chop the Crop 
24E—Modern Machines 


Bring 
Range 
24F—Strips and Curves 


Back 


& 
Food from Fewer Acres 
24I—Win Against Water 
24J—Moldboard Plow Terraces 
24K—Level Farming 
24L—Build a Pond 
24M—Pageant of Progress 
24N—High Protein Hay 
240—Handling Manure 


Charts 
24P—How a Modern Combine Works 
24Q—Easy Plan for Building Terraces 
24R—Moldboard Terrace 
24S—Community Leaders 
24T—New Life for Your Land 
24U—Build a Pond 
24V-—-Contour Farming Pays 
24W-—Sawdust Sam 
24X—Money Crops 
24Y—One Equals Four 
~ Take-Off Performance 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


25—Centu'y Engineering Corp. 
Booklets 
of Low Gallonage Spray- 


25B—Beiter Seeding, Grass and Leg- 
umes 

25C—Power Take-Off Fertilizer Spread- 
ers 


Charts 
25D—Boom Type Sprayers 
25E—Boomless Sprayers 
25F—Hand Gun Sprayers, Tractor Pow- 


ered 
25G—Seeder Attachment for Land Roll- 
ers aoe Packers 
n the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


26—De Laval Separator Co. 


Booklet 
26—Combine Catalog 
n the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


27—Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Booklet 


27—Doane Agricultural Digest 
n the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


28—Ferguson Division 


Chart 


28—Inside Story of “35” 
n the postal c 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


29—Gulf Oil Corp. 


Booklet 
29—-New Farm Tractor Guide 
the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


30—Hanson Equipment Co. 


Booklets 
30A—Here’s an Easy Way to Spray 
30B—Hanson prediet Manual 
On the postal c 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


31—Helix Corp. 


You can’t get to Texas next year without a passport, according to Dan Clinton, Texas 
president. So, he presents one to Representative Harold Cooley, North Carolina. Other 
Texans holding a map of their state are J. H. Martin, Uel Stockard, Robert Fowler, 
and Jack Ferguson. The scene: NACCA Convention. The invitation: Next year‘s con- 
vention at Houston, Tex. 


Booklets 
31A—Power Unloading 
Steel Forage Bo 

31C—All Box 
e postal 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 
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32—Lantz Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Booklets 
32A—Lants Plow Coulters 30—Allied Mills, Inc. 
32B—Lantz Swinging Sickle Grinder Booklet 
crnct ERS 39—How to Get More & Better Eggs 


On the tal ca: 
CIRCLE THis NUMBER 
33—Mayrath Co. 


Booklet 40—American Dehydrators Assn. 
383A—New Mayrath Products 


Booklets 
Charts Beet, Supplements with 
ydra 
What Size Elevator 40B—Increa ts from Sheep Fed 


33c—Pulley Chart 


card 
On card 
CIRCLE NUMBERS CIRCLE pose NUMBERS 
41—Morton Salt Co. 


Booklets 


41A—Secret of Feed Conversion 
41B—If Feed Grew at Bottom of Sea 


34—Meyer Mfg. Co. 


Booklets 
Method of Conditioning 
y 
Hay Conditioner 


n the ae card Charts 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS Owen Mae Salt to Feed Your Farm 
3 
On the postal ca 
35—Minneapolis-Moline Co. CIRCLE T E NUMBERS 
Booklets 
35A—Land of Plenty 
35B—Pioneers of Progress 
35C—Fuel Wise 


n the card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


42—Standard Brands Inc. 
Booklets 
42A—Yeast & Yeast Products in Animal 
Feedi 


ng 
42B—Vitamin D, Kinds and Units 
bok hage Varies in Vitamin D 
ing Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
mae Yeast for Milk Fever Preven- 


tion 
42E—How Vitamin D2 is Measured 
On card 
CIRCLE T NUMBERS 
43—Western Condensing Co. 


Booklets 
48A—How to Keep Gickene Health 
43B— 


36—New Holland Machine Co. 
Booklets 
s6A-—Peett lizing Grasslands Costs You 
° & 
—, Gambled on Twine, Lost a 


36C—Bricklaying with Baled Hay 
36D—Preserving Canned Grass 


~ lor for B Baled Hay 
THESE NUMBERS 


ys 
ee Benefits, Wet Mash Feeding 
43——Raise Bigger, Healthier Calves 


48F—Now Pelleted Milk for Baby Pigs 
37—Smith-Gates Corp. 43G—Extra Grow Power for Hogs 
Booklet 483H—New Way to Feed Whey to Hogs 
37—The Line-O-Heat Story, keeping 48I —Whey Factor Adds Grow Power 


On the 


water rusning in cold CIRCLE THESE ans 


On stal ca 
CIRCLE’ THIS NUMBER 


FERTILIZER 
38—Universal Milking Machine Div. 1—a ‘ Potash Institute, I 
Booklets Booklets 
38A—5 Points to Pro 


fits 
38B—Planning Kit for. Sanitary Pipe- 


On the tal ca: 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


44A—Consider Plantfood Content of 
4B—What Is the Matter with Your 


44C—What’s in that Fertilizer Bag 
44D—Learn Hunger Signs of Cro 
44E—How Nutrients Influence Growth 
44F—Development of Potash Industry 
44G—First Things ist in Soil Fertility 


Charts 
44H—Corn Starvation Symptoms 
441 —Plant-food Utilization 
443—Cotton Rust Is Potash Starvation 
Legumes 
postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


45—WNitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. - 


Booklets 


45A—Nitrogen Solutions for Direct Ap- 
plications to the Soil 


Chart 
45B—Ammonia Leak Detectors, a pad 
used to detect leaks in applicators 
of 
nm the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


\ 


46—F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Booklets 

46A—Crop Feeding Booklet 

46B—Secondary Plant Food Information 

46C—Information on Plant Food Re- 

movals by Crops 

46D—Almanac Information on Farming 
An entirely new all-steel corn crib de- 
signed to store more bushels of ear corn 


and to allow more efficient, faster drying 47—Spencer Chemical 
was introduced at a number of state fairs enncheny 


IRRIGATION 


48—Hale Fire Pump Co. 


Booklets 


48A—Friction Loss in Irrigation Pipe 
Table for Irrigation 
On the 


ostal card 
CIRGLE T 


SE NUMBERS 


49—-MNational Rain Bird Sales Corp. 


Booklets 


49A—Sprinkler Irrigation Handbook 
49B—Maintenance Manual 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 
50—Reynolds Metals Co. 


Booklet 
50—More Income per Acre with Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation 


On the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 


51—American Aberdeen-Angus 
Assn. 


Breeders’ 


Booklets 


51A—Brief History of Aberdeen-Angus 
561B—Cattle Raising at Its Best 
51C—Blacks Breed Better Beef 
51D—How to Register Angus Cattle 


Chart 
61B—Set of Color Pictures 


On the stal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


52—-American Brahman Breeders Assn. 


Booklets 
52A—Crossbreeding with Brahman Cat- 


tle 
52B—Standard of Excellence for Brah- 


mans 
Charts 
52C—Juding Brahman Bulls 
§62D—Juding Brahman Heifers 
62E—Color Pictures, Bull & Cow 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


53—American Corriedale Assn., Inc. 


Booklets 
53A—Corriedales Can Convince You 
53B—<Active Members Booklet 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


54—Hy-Line Poultry Farms 


Booklets 
Line Breeding Story 
54B—Boost t Eee Production 


On stal card 
CIRCLE TH SE NUMBERS 


55—Lyon Rural Electric Co. 


Booklets 
§5A—Electric Beak Cauterization 
55B—Data Sheets on Humidification of 
gg Rooms 


Charts 
55C—Plan Sheets for Construction of 
ick Brooders 
55D—Plan Sheet for Construction of 
Glass Incubator 
On card 
CIRCLE THESE} NUMBERS 


this fall by Clayton & Lambert Manufac- 
turing Company, Middletown, O. It is of- 
fered in a range of sizes from 1,500 to 4,500 
bushel capacity. 
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47A—5 8 to Profit Corn 
47B—For t ecord 


Timetable for Your State 
On the card 


Wiring Handbook 


Here is a very practical, well- 
illustrated, and thoroughly edited 
book on farmstead wiring. There 
are any number of wiring dia- 
grams, charts, and pictures in- 
cluded. 

The Industry Committee on In- 
terior Wiring Design, Room 2650, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., was responsible for pub- 
lishing the book. Copies may be 
obtained from them for a price of 
50 cents each. 


FEEDS 
2 
j 
q 2 
a 
mc. 
Wee 
hg | 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


“I SAVE $2 A DAY 


with my bulk milk handling system,” 
says Kelsey H. Schilling, Middleport, N. Y. 


Mr. Schilling figures that his Stain- 
less Steel bulk milk tank will pay for 
itself in just 3 years. Handling costs 
are lower because it is easier to han- 
die and ship milk. The pick-up truck 
driver loads and unloads the milk 
without any assistance, and hauls a 


larger “pay load” each trip. 

Milk quality has shown improve- 
ment, too. After Mr. Schilling in- 
stalled his 300-gallon Stainless Steel 
tank, the bacteria count dropped 
from 100,000 to less than 20,000. 
Also, there is less stickage. 


See The United States Stee! Hour. |t's a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper fortime and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO * NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL 


United States Steel has prepared 
an easy-to-read, informative booklet 
that tells all about the bulk milk han- 
dling system. Just send the coupon 
for your free copy. 


SHEETS STRIP + PLATES 


Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 4976 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me the free booklet on bulk 


< 
BARS - BILLETS SPECIAL SECTIONS | ; 


MODEL C 


Lt) Revolutionary Til-Kut Blade 
keeps jointer point sharp. 


Tills as it Cuts— 
Pulls Easier. 


Non-Stop Plowing Saves 
Time, Work, Money. 


one coulter setting 
for all fields. 


Til-Kut Blade fits all 
4 Lantz Models. 


GET THE PROOF on this modern 
coulter! FREE, 6-page colorful bulletin 
gives full picture story of 
this new “Pays-for-itself” 
Model C Lantz Coulter... | 
and other famous Lantz | 
Models. Send your Post 
Card today! 


New LANTZ “Swinging” 
SICKLE GRINDER 


Like the 
coming going. 
he grinding wheel 
mounted in a swi 
arm, an exclusive Lantz 
ciple. The new model 
lighter, handier 
more compact, low 
Farmers, ranchers; Ba 
tenance men and garages 
find it a time and money- 
saver. One man unassist- 
ed grinds sickle bars 1 to 
7 ft. long. Extension arms 


wy long sickle bars. 
led for on 
Powered 


ONLY F.O. B. 


bench 
$3730 by ich.p. new type 


Slightly higher in the W West 


LANTZ Flexible-Grapple 
HAY FORK 
Sethe ve te 12 bales at a time, 
or cleans off a load of loose hay in 
bites. Exclusive, positive- 
action head never om never lets 
the “original,” 


go until tripped. Sell 
the genuine Lantz. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON Lantz 
implements and dealer plan today. 


LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Dept. AL-772, Valparaiso, indiana 
Special Coulters ¢ Sickle Grinders « Hay Forks 


Dwight Brinson, Indiana. 


A pause from the busy proceedings, and a little chit-chat about conditions back home. 
That’s what these county agents were doing when this picture was taken at the recent 
national convention of the NACAA, held at Michigan State University last September. 
(l-r) Alex White and 0. M. Maines, Jr., Florida; Walter Durniak, New York; and 


56—Maylor Co., H. W. 
Booklet 


56—How to Use Medicated Teat Di- 
the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


57—Michols Poultry Farm, Inc. 
Booklets 
57A—Chicken Barbecue Methods 
57B—Chirps, management magazine 
Chart 
Program for Pullets 


nm the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


58—United Duroc Record Assn. 


Booklets 
58A—Red Hogs, Red Meat 
58B—Why Durocs Are Popular 
58C—1955 Picture Judging C Contest 
58D—The Bubble Has Busted 
58E—Tasty Pork Menus 
58F—Four Reasons 


On the stal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


59—-Whitmoyer Labs., Inc. 
Booklets 
59A—Lab-Fax, Poultry _— Control 
59B—Bulletin on Cullin 
Management 
posta 
cIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


TEACHING AIDS 


60—Asen, of American Railroads 


Booklets 
60A—Inside Railroading 
60B—Railroads Deliver the Goods 
60C—The Story 

On e postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


61—Cuprinol Div., Darworth Inc., 
Booklet 


61—Save Your weed. Time, & Money 
On the tal card 
CIRCLE T 18 NUMBER 


62—FPulton Bay & Cotton Mills 


Booklets 
62A—The Tarp of 1000 Uses 
62B—Are for Weather 
On e@ postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


63—Metal Goods Corp. 


Booklet 


63—New Way to Make Aluminum Trays 
and 
sta 


the 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


64—-Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Booklet 
64—Farm Spray Respirator for Breath- 


ing ion 
the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 
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65—Swift & Co. 


Booklets 
65A—Cuts of Meat, How to Identify 


em 
65B—Kosher Meat Customs and Jewish 
Holidays 
65C—Livestock Prices 
65D—Cattle and Calve 
65E—When Handling Easy 
e postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


TOOLS 
66—Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. 


Booklet 
66—Farm Levels and Direction Booklet 
(for reas. irrigation, drainage) 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


67—Meiser & Co., G. H. 


Booklet 
67—Pump Up Tires the Easy Way with 
Tire Pump 
n the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


68—WNicholson File Co. 


Booklet 
68—Files for the Farm (for use on 
wood, metal, etc.) 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


69—-H. EK. Porter, Inc. 


Booklets 
69A—H. K. Porter Cutters, Metal 
69B—H. * Porter Pruners 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


70—Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


Booklets 
70A—Delta Power Tools, Industrial 
70B—Delta Power Tools, Homecraft 
70C—Information on Delta Rust Re- 
mover 
70D—Information on Delta Radial Saws 
70E—Casters for Power Tool Stands 
70F—Catalog and Order Form for Delta- 
eraft Publications 


Chart 
Cutter Knife Chart 
e postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


71—Stanley Tools 

Booklets 
714A—Stanley Steel Square Booklet 
71B—Expert Soldering 
71C—Plane Facts 
71D—The Joy of Accomplishment 
Catalog 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


VISUAL AIDS 
72—Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 


Booklets 


72A—Better Audio-Visual Planning 
Data Card 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


New LANTZ 
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73—Projectograph Corp. 
Booklet 
73—For Your Big Story 


On the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


74—Venard Organization 


Booklet 
74—Catalog of Agricultural Films 
On the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


75—Victor Animatograph Corp. 


Booklet 
75—Blue Print for an 
Program 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


Audio Visual 


76—Association Films 


Booklets 
76—Catalog of over 1,000 films 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


NOT CLASSIFIED 


77—Fine Chemicals Div., American Cyan- 
amid Co. 


Booklets 
77A—Feed for Profit—Aureomycin 
77B—New Feeding Method Heads Off 
Disease 
77C—Announcing “High Level Profits” 
77D—Help Prevent Disease Losses 
77E—Help Prevent Scours 
77F—What Every Poultry Raiser Should 
Know About Coccidiosis 
77G—The Continuous Feeding of Aureo- 
mycin to Turkeys 
77H—Prevent Outbreaks of 
77I—Aureomycin for Sheep 
77J—Aureomycin for Cattle 
77K—Folic Acid in Animal 
77L—Continuous Feeding of Aureo- 
mycin to mbs 
77M—Continuous Feeding 
mycin to Beef Cattle 
On the postal cards 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


Coccidiosis 
Feeding 
Feeding 
Feeding 


of Aureo- 


78—Cumberland Case Co. 


Booklets 
78—Cumberland Gas Brooders 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


79—Hampshire Swine Registry 
Booklets 
79A—Certified Hampshire Hogs 
79B—PR Brood Sow Testing 
79C—Queen of Swinedom 
79D—Hampshire Judging Guide 
79E—Hampshire Travelog 
79F—Picture Judging Poster Kit 
79G—Ear Marking Chart 
On the postal cards 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


80—Hess & Clark, Inc. 


Booklets 
80A—Dr. Hess Livestock Farming Guide 
80B—Dr. Hess Poultry Disease Manual 
80C—Questions, Answers on Mastitis 
On the postal cards 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


81—Lennox Furnace Co. 


Booklets 
81—How to Ventilate Your Farm Build- 
ings for Profit 
On the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


82—Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


Booklets 

82A—Avi-Tab Folder 
82B—Sulfa Folder 
82C—Poultry Worm Control Book 
82D—Chlordane 4 folder 
82E—External Parasites folder 

On the postal cards 
CIRCLE THESE NUMBERS 


83—U.8S. Gypsum Co. 
Booklets 
83—Agricultural Gypsum Clears Muddy 
Ponds 


On the stal card 
CIRCLE THIS NUMBER 


WANTED 


50 AMBITIOUS MEN 


If you are seeking a career in the 
agricultural field, and haven’t yet 
found the challenge and incentive 
your ambition demands, this invita- 


tion from Nutrena 


may have an im- 


portant bearing on your future. 


Our feed business at Nutrena has 
grown rapidly during the last 10 years 
and we plan to keep it growing even 
more rapidly in the future. Our plans 
demand a lot more people of the same 
top caliber as our products—people 
with the same top dannitie and am- 
bition as our present organization— 
people who want to work and grow 
with Nutrena. The kind we have in mind 
are not easy to find. In addition to the 
above general attributes, we are look- 
ing for these specific qualifications: 


(1) Men who have strong 
agricultural background 
or training, and a sincere 
desire to be of real serv- 
ice to agriculture, in ad- 
dition to building a good 
future for themselves. 


Men who like farm people 
as well as farm animals 
and poultry, who can see 
the importance of show- 
ing people how to do a 
better job of feeding, and 
persuading them to do it 
—men who have the abil- 
ity and desire to build a 
career in selling. 


(2) 


(3) Men under 40 years of 
age, who have the health, 
energy, aggressiveness 
and enthusiasm for hard 


work, 


Nutrena operates || feed plants and 
sells in 24 states from Minnesota to the 
Gulf, from the Rockies to Indiana, and 
throughout the Southeast. Opportuni- 
ties are available throughout most of 
this area. 


Although we may employ some staff 
specialists from outside our present or- 
ganization (and we invite your inquiry), 
practically all staff and management 
posts are filled by promotion from 
within the organization. This policy, 
coupled with our rapid rate of Bah 
creates many advancement opportuni- 
ties for keen-minded, creative thinkers 
who have demonstrated their effective- 
ness in the field. At the same time, we 
have many men who have found the 
career of their choice in territory man- 
agement, and have devoted a life- 
time to it. Some of these men have 
turned down management posts be- 
cause they get so much real satisfac- 
tion out a their work, as well as mone- 
tary rewards comparable to managers 
po key staff personnel. There is a 
ag in Nutrena that can't be beat. 

e seldom lose a man we really want 
to keep! 


If you act immediately, you will have 
an unusual spenoeny to get your feet 
on the ground quickly with a special 
training group. Then you'll earn your 
spurs under the guidance of one of our 
experienced territory managers, work- 
ing with farmers and dealers on a 
brand new feeding program that's 
slashing production costs and setting 
the pace on a whole new concept of 
high efficiency feeding. Territories are 
available when you demonstrate your 
readiness. Address your inquiry to: 


E. C. FULLER 


Executive Vice President 


200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


If you know somebody else, 
who might be interested in this 
opportunity, we will appreciate 
your bringing it to his attention. 
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It's 
FIREPROOF, 
ROT-PROOF 
and needs no paint... 


Made of fireproof asbestos- 
cement, Stonewall Board is 
the ideal farm building mate- 
rial. It is strong, light in weight 
and maintenance-free. 


It defies fire. It’s weather- 
proof —won’t separate, won’t 
rot indoors or out. It never 
needs painting. And rats and 
mice won't touch it. 


Stonewall panels (standard 8’ 
x 4’) may be sawed, drilled, 
nailed—may be snapped to size 
simply by scoring. Actually, 
you can re-side any farm 
building in the time it once 
took to paint it. Partitions, old 
or new, are also easily covered 
or erected. And like every 
Ruberoid building material, 
Stonewall gives you more years 
for your dollar. 


FREE, The Stonewall Board 
booklet is yours without obli- 
gation. Write: 


The RUBEROID 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Part II 
Helpful Booklets Directory 


for Ag Leaders 


Please Note! 


To receive copies of the booklets and charts listed 
on the following pages, you must write directly 
to the individual companies. Their complete 
name and mailing address —. the listing 
of their charts, booklets, an 


These companies will be 
material as listed in this 
charge. In other words, it is free for the asking! 


other material. 


lad to send you 
irectory without 


AG CHEMICALS 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
American Cyanamid Co., Dept. = 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Booklets 
Analysis Ammonium Ni- 
tra 


ange ‘Cyanamia—Wwhat It Is—-How to Use 
t 


Tobacco Bed Weed Control with Aero 
Cyanamid 

Defoliate Cotton with Aero Cyanamid 

Malathion Insecticides—Grower's Guide 

Parathion Insecticides—Grower’s Guide 

Kill Ants, Rodents, and Pests with Cyano- 
gas 


FOR THESE AIDS 

WRITE TO 

Associated Sales & Su Co., Chemical 
thwest Ave., 


Div. Dept. BEM, 51 
St. Lonis 10, Mo. 
Booklets 


Floratox Chemical Tree Liquid 
Terratox 499 Industrial Weed Ki 


FOR THESE AIDS 
Sixteenth Ave., NW. Kansas City, Mo. — 


Booklets 


How to Handle Grain for More Profit 

How to Protect Farm Stored Grain for 
Greater 

Tetrakote Prevents Insect Infestation 


FOR THESE AIDS 
TODAY TO 


Chemi Div., 
Dye Co D BM, 40 Rector St., 
New ¥ 6, N.Y. 
Booklets 


Control Insects in Forage Crops 
Control Insects & Diseases on Tomatoes 
et aT Season Control of Apple Scab 

age Fresh, Green, and Sweet 
Smelling with Sta-Fresh Socium Bi- 


sulfite 
Charts 
Weed Control Spray Chart 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
Hercules Powder Co., Dept. 
King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Booklets 


Cotton Insects 

Seed, Cereal and Forage Insect Pests 
The Death of a Boll eevil 

Kill with Toxaphene 
Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillars 
Toxa pene for Insect Control on Alfalfa 


& ver 
Toxaphen 

worms & 
Toxaphens Controls Soybean Insects 
Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects 


Charts 
Cotton Insects 
Cereal and Forage Insect Pests 


ee Control for Army- 
orms 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY 1'0 


Shell Chemical Corp., Dept. BFM, 330 


Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Booklets 


Nemagon, A New Soil Fumigant 

Watch Profits Grow With D-D 

Which Tobacco Crop Would you Rather 
Have? 

How to Use D- A Pre Home Gardens 

Take a Good Look—D- 

Weevil Contre! with Dieldrin and 


A 
How to. Kill Ants with Dieldrin , 
Corn—Aldrin for Control of Soil Insects 
Chinch Bug Control with Dieldrin 
How to Kill Cotton Insects with Endrin 
How to Lick Cotton Pugs with Aldrin and 
Dieldrin 
How to Kill Grasshoppers with Aldrin 
New a for Lawns—Sure Death for In- 


sec 

How to Kill Lawn Insects with Dieldrin 

Aldrin for Control of Southern Corn Root- 
worm and Other Soil Insects 

Dieldrin No. 1 Killer of Plum Curculio 
and “Cat-facing” Insects 

Aldrin and Dieldrin for Control of Potato 
Insects 

Dieldrin—The Housewife’s Good News 

Dieldrin for Control of Household, Indus- 
trial & Public Health Pests 

Dieldrin Seed Treatment 

Aldrin Seed Treatment 

Termite Control with Dieldrin 

Tobacco Growers—Why Put Up With 


This? 
Aldrin Stops Tobacco Soil Insects 


CROPS 
FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
Woodlot Seed Co., Dept. BFM, Norway, 


Booklets 


Grow Your Own Trees From Seeds 

Trees and Shrubs—How to Start Them 
Indoors from Seed 

Shrubs and Trees from Seed 


FARM BUILDINGS 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


American Corp., Dept. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Booklets 


How to Construct a Temporary Silo 
How to Cover Hay Stacked Outdoors 
How Waterproof Paper can Protect Feed 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


The Celotex Corp., Dept. BFM, 120 8. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Booklets 


Better Farm Buildings with Celotex Build- 
ing products 


—— ba 
: 
1D | 
| 
| 
: | 4 
| 
| 
| 
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FOR THESE AIDS 

Phos TODAY TO 
Ass’ 

1119 A "a, Tacoma 2% Wash. 


Booklets 


Fir Plywood Facts 

Catalog of Fir Plywood Farm Plans 
Plans for Double Farrowing House 
Plans for Plywood Calf Shelter 
Plans for Beef Cattle Feeder 

Plans for “A” Type Range Shelter 
Plans for Shed Roof Range Shelter 
Plans for Backyard Poultry House 
Plans for Plywood Brooder 

Plans for Roll-Away Poultry Nest 
Plans for Prefabricated Plywood Feed 


Plans for Insulated Pump House 

Plans for Swine Shelter 

Plans for Farm Utility Building 

— aor Prefabrication of Hog Struc- 


Plans for of Small Poultry 
ruc 
of. 100-Year-Old Farm House 


FOR THESE AIDS 

WRITE TODAY TO 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co Devt. BrM, 

Madison Ave., Toledo 3, O 


Booklets 
How Windows Can Increase Profits fiom 
Hogs and Sheep 
How to od Your Windows Increase 
Tro 


How to Make your Windows Increase 
Poultry Profits 

Take a Look at this Big Market for 
Thermopane Insulating Glass 


Charts 
Plan for Solar Type Milk House 
Plan for Solar Type Poultry House 
Plan for Solar Type 15,060 Bird Broiler 
House 
Plan for Solar Type Calf Barn 
Plan for Solar Type Hoghouse 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


Masonite Co: Dept. BFM, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St. Ohicage 2, Til. 


Booklets 
Plans for Milking Parlor 
Plans for Utility Building 
Plans for Pole-Type Barn 
Plans for Pole-Type Poultry House 
Plans for Open-End Bunker Silo 
Plans for Combination Brooder House & 
Range Shelter 
rio for Presdwood Bulk Feed Storage 
n 


Follow These Instructions 


when ordering copies of 
the literature listed here 


Use a regular U. S. Govern- 
ment postal card FOR EACH 
COMPANY from which you 
are requesting booklets. 


1 


2. Address the card to the com- 
pany concerned, making sure 
that you use the complete ad- 
dress as it is given in this 
directory. 


3. Write on the back of the card 
the titles of the booklets you 
would like to receive from this 
company. 

4. Be sure to include your com- 
plete name and mailing ad- 
dress. 


5. Mail the card immediately. 


5 POINTS 
TO PROFITS 


These 5 Universal Milking Centers 
assure you faster, more efficient, more 
easily managed mechanized milking. 
Each feature of the Universal Super- 
matic pipeline system is the result of 40 
years of know-how in developing better 
mechanized milking equpiment. Univer- 
sal Supermatic Milking is flexible and 
designed for adaptation to a tandem 
parlor; Walk-thru or Lane Type; or 
large ‘or small stanchion barns. Meets 
any herd size requirements. 

Universal has been responsible for 
many innovations in milking machine 
design . . . controlled air release on pipe- 
line systems . . . low vacuum .. . auto- 
matic washing systems . . . and many 
other Universal “‘firsts’”’. These exclusive 
design features and many others are 
found in Universal equipment. 

For greater efficiency and more profit- 
able milking, you need Universal Super- 
matic pipeline milking. 


REDUCE LABOR 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 
IMPROVE MILK QUALITY 


FREE 


Get all the facts of Univer- 
sal Supermotic milking in 
the new 12-page illustrated 
brochure — "5 Points to 
Profits”. 


CO-OP, 


Uni versal 


GI ves or 


Ag: 


1. SUPERMATIC MILKING 


2 


5. SUPERMATIC WASHING 


We're highly pleased with our 
Universal Pipeline milking sys- 
tem and highly recommend it 
as a labor and time-saving 
method with improved milk 
quality. 

M. C. B., Arcade, N. Y. 
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Plans for 400-Bushel Moveable Plywood | ; ao 

| a. SUPERMATIC WEIGHING 

‘ 4, SUPERMATIC COOLING 4 
“S NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC., 401 First Ave., ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
3 


In sprays, dusts, 
fertilizer mixtures 
or in granular for- 
mulations . .. Hepta- 
chlor brings effec- 
tive soil insect con- 
trol to farmers of 
your area. Corn root- 
worms... . wireworms 
...seed corn maggots 
... cutworms ... white 
grubs and many others 
yield to the sure killing 
J) power of this outstanding, 
© proven insecticide. 
fi Safe, easy to apply...with 
[no harmful residues or after 
effects when applied as di- 
rected...a single application 
provides effective control for 
a full season, 
More and more farmers are 
turning to the truly versatile 
Heptachlor to kill the soil 
insects that kill their crops. 
In addition, Heptachlor also 
controls Forage insects, Soil 
insects, Cotton insects, Vege- 
table insects, Grasshoppers, 
Seed insects, Mosquitoes, and 
Citrus insects. 


FREE—New Educational Booklet 
on Soil Insects 


Pictures and describes 12 
most destructive soil i 
— to detect them.. 
what Send for sample. 
for distribution as 
rt of your farmer educa- 
tional program at no charge! 


VELSICOL 


For these booklets 
write directly to each company. 


R_ THESE AIDS. 
mneywell Regulator Co 
Pourth Ave. So., 


Catalog of Farm Controls 
Farm-O-Stat, Heating and Ventilating 
Control 
Automatic Controls for Tobacco Curing 
Applications of Crop Drying Controls 
Automatic Controls for Farm Ventilating 
Systems 
Crop Storage 
Adatrol, Room, Wall and Space Heater 


Control 
tat. Tem 
Milk Tanks, 
Sealaers, etc. 
Automatic Ventilation on the Farm 

Automatic Controls on the Farm 


rature Control for Bulk 
rop Drying, and Chicken 


FARM MACHINERY 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


Booklets 
How to Run Your Roto-Baler 
How to Run Your Corn Harvester 
mE Run Your Side Delivery Rake and 
der 
It Pays to Know Your Tractor 
The Story of Better Haymaking 
Making Paydirt Last 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
Deere & Co., Adve t., BPM, 3300 
River Drive, Moline, Ill. 
Booklets 
Modern Farming 
Hungry Soil 
Soil Conservation 
How to Fight Corn Borers 
Harvesting and Feeding Chopped eee and 
Grass Silage 


THESE AIDS 


FOR 
WRITE 28 TO 


amped Mfg. Co., Dept. BPM, Manning, 


Booklets 


How to Use a Barge Box Five Ways 


Charts 
How to Build a Forage Extension on a 


Barge Box 
How to Build a Flare Wagon Box 
How to Build a Barge Wagon Box 


FOR THESE AIDS 


Problems in Cleaning Seed 
Clipper M-2B Direction Booklet 


FOR THESE AIDS 
Gehl B Witte. Oo w 
ros. gs: Co. ept. ‘est 
Bend, Wis. 


Booklets 


How to Rate a Chopper 
Methods of Harvesting Hay and Making 
Grass Silage, Streamlined 


FOR THESE AIDS 
offco, Inc., De PM, 411 WN. sth 
Richmond, ina 


Booklets 
Hoffco Portable Power Tools 
Growth Clearing and Cultivating News 
Hoffco 3 H. FP. Power Unit 
Knapsack Power Unit 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
International Harvester Co., Dept. BFM, 
180 NW. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ml. 
Booklets 
Your Farm Equipment 
The Story of Twine in Agriculture 
More Productive Gardening 
Manure Spreader—Instruction Manual 
Mechanical Milking Manual 
Make the Soil Productive 
Let’s Practice Soil Conservation for a 
Permanent Agriculture 
Man and the Soil 
Health from the Ground Up 
Land of Plenty (history of farming) 
The New Farmalls 
U.S. Food Factory 
Model TD-24 Crawler 
Why and Wherefore of the Diesel Engine 
International Diesel Engines—Origin and 
Development 
African oye Booklet 
— acts about Early Harvester 
Motion Picture Catalog 


Charts 
Four-Stroke Engine Cycle 
Farmall Cub Sectional View 
TD-24 Crawler Tractor Sectional View 
TD-9 Crawler Tractor Sectional View 


FOR THESE AIDS 


TO 
Bquipment Co. 
ladwater, O. 
Booklets 
Tried and New Ideas for Making Hay 
Tried and New Ideas for Handling Barn- 
yard Manure 
Marching Ahead with Corn 
Fertilizer Applications Guide for Major 
Field Crops 


Dept. 


FOR THESE AIDS 


Charts 
Super 88 Tractor 
Super 55 Tractor 
OC-6 Tractor 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

; These five men judged the national and regional Awards in Farm Mechanics for the 
Future Farmers of America Foundation, Inc. The awards will be presented at the 
coming FFA convention in Kansas City. Left to right—H. K. Luttringer, New Holland 
Machine Company, New Holland, Pa.; H. L. Spindler, American Radiator & a 
Sanitary Corporation, New York; Herman F. Linde, Deere & Company, Moline, IIL; 
CHICAGO | A Hanke, Watt Publishing Company, Mount Morris, and Fred A. Wirt, J. 1. 

REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Case Company, Racine, Wis. 
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Minneapolis - 
| ; Dept. 
America’s — 
ost versatile 
insecticide 
= 
| 
: | 
4 
| | | 
WRITE TODAY TO Oliver Corp., 400 W. Madison 
A. T. Ferrell and Co., Dept. BPM, 1621 St., Chicago, Tl. 
# Wheeler St., Saginaw, Mich. 
: 
: 


On page 73 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 
for ordering these booklets 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
L. H. Schultz Mfg. Co., Dept. BFM, 515 
Lincoln Ave., Rochelle, 


| 

Booklets 
Spreadmaster P.T.O. Manure Spreader | 


Shredmaster Combination Chopper 
Rotary Hoe Cultivator 
Side Dresser Equipment 
Corn Picker—Single Row 


FOR THESE AIDS 


Booklets 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines 
(Design, Manufacture & Application) 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines 
(Specifications and Descriptions) 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines 
(Application to Irrigation Service) 


FEED 


FOR THESE AIDS 
muling Go, Beye, BYR, 5048 Wi 
ept. - 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. | 


Booklets PLAIN TALK ABOUT ALFALFA 
AT THE FARMER’S LEVEL 


beef, swine, rabbits and dairy. 
We asked the California farm advisors: ‘What do farmers need to know 


FERTILIZER | to make more money growing alfalfa?" 
FOR THESE AIDS ‘No theories, please,"’ we said. ‘‘No hard-to-read charts, graphs or 

Climax Molybdenum Go. Dept. BFM, 500 diagrams. Just plain down-to-earth talk about hay. And money. And 

Ave, how one leads to the other.” 

Bookl 

Testing for cc Deficiency Here are the answers in an attractive, easy to read, 32 page booklet. 
Molybdenum and Lime for Acid Soils We cordially invite you to be the first to read it. Then if you approve 
Reclaiming Acres with Ounces 
Molybdenum Opens New Markets for and would like extra copies to pass around, we'll be glad to supply 

Farm Chemicals 

them. No charge, of course. 

IRRIGATION © 32 pages —easy to read— 


FOR THESE AIDS 


WRITE TODAY TO © Irrigation—pros and cons SEND FOR 
The Gorman-Rupp Co., Dept. BFM, 305 loday 
Bowman St. Mansfeld, 0. © Improved harvesting and YOUR FREE COPY { 
Booklets handling methods aoa 
Irrigation Pumps © Soil improvement through J. C. Loomis Seed Co. * Hemet, Calif. | 
crop rotation Please send me my free copy of “How to 
FOR THESE AIDS More Hay with Alfalfa” 
son RITE TODAY TO wae | © Land preparation; seed and seeding Make More Hay w ‘a 
m Bngineering Co., De PM, 
18 B. Foothill Blvd. Pasadens &, Calif. | and and NAME 
| 
Booklets ADDRESS. 
Lark Soil Moisture Tensiometer—Gauge | © Special California farm advisor 
ype 
Lark Soil Moisture Tensiometer—Mercury section with recommendations owe. | 
many other subjects. 
This booklet will be available only in California where 


Loomis Hi-Grown and Atlas Brand seed is seid. 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


Johnston Pump Co., P. 0. Bin “K”, Pasa-_ YOU CAN MAKE MORE 


dena, Calif. } 
Booklets 
Oil and _ Water Lubricated Vertical Tur- | 


bine Pumps 
’ FOR THESE AIDS | 


WRITE TODAY TO 
Marlow Pumps, Div. of Bell & Gossett Co., 
Dept. BPM, Box 566, Ridgewood, N.J. | 


Booklets | 
Selection of Irrigation Pumps 


| 

FOR THESE AIDS } 

WRITE TODAY TO | 

Peerless Pump Div., Food & | 

Chemical Corp., Dept. BFM, 301 est 
Ave. 26, Los eles 31, Calif. 


BETTER SEED= BETTER HAY = BETTER MILK 


Fluidyne End Suction Pumps | 
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| WRITTEN TO 4 

Wisconsin Motor Corp., Dept. BPM, with ab \ = 

j with 
a 

| 

Ab falfa X-SEED 

= 
HI-GROWN ATLAS BRANDS 


AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 
CALF DEHORNER 


RECOMMEND ELECTRIC DEHORNING... 
The FAST, SAFE and SURE Method 


Automatic Control 
For Steady Heat 


@ Fast—Easy to Use 


@ No Loss of Blood—No 
Open Flesh Wound 


Becomes heavy-duty 
Soldering Iron when 
Soldering Tip is 
attached 


Electric dehorning while calves are 
small is the simplest, most humane way 
to dehorn. There is no loss of blood, 
severe shock or other ill after effects. No 
open flesh wounds. The new Sunbeam 
Stewait Calf Dehorner has automatic 
beat control for steady, high heat that 
kills all the horn cells. Only a few 
minutes required for the entire job. 
Dehorner supplied complete with heavy 
duty soldering tip. Recommend electric 
dehorning to eliminate loss of meat and 
milk due to damage caused by horns. 


Write for information about Sunbeam 


Electric dehorning is easy, fast and efficient— 
can be done any time of the year. 


Stewart animal clipping equipment 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION chicago Flexible Shots Company) 
Dept. 10, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ili. 


For EFFICIENCY 


can Brahman bulls on cow 


ce mor 


rahman crossbred cow: 
rid ‘visor. no — eye, ability to stand the 
hea information 


Dept 


“AMERICAN BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


HOUSTON 2 TEXAS 


LOUISIANA 


id con 
JOURNAL Published 
. Only $1.00 for six months, $2.00 for 
. 00 for three Send money 
TODAY or write for FREE facts! 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
tor GREATER PROFITS! 


With ey conditions tighten- 
ing up NEED Cattle that 
in the bank ears and years. 
Shorthoras are DE- 
DABL E. They’ve made 
dparents and their nT 
they 


Milkin Shorthorns are B 
milk salvage value 
8 greater sa bility calves means secur’! 
ditions. Subscri 


: 


To order these booklets... 
LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
The American Guernsey Cattle Club, Dept. 
BrM, rough, N.H. 


Booklets 


Profit with Guernseys 
Why Golden Guernsey Milk 


FOR THESE AIDS 
ss 
Hereford Drive, Kansas City 5 » Mo. 


Booklets 


Your Future with Herefords 
Cow Country, U.S.A. 
Plan and Profit with Herefords 


Pictures 
Modern Type: Bull, Heifer and Steer 


THESE AID 
2843 W. 


Booklets 
Rules for Money Making Milking 
Machine Milking Efficiency 
Harvesting Your Milk Crop 
Want to Do Something About Mastitis? 
One ong Clean is Better than 10 Make 


A Good ~ ray to Get Youngsters to Drink 
More Milk 
Charts 


The Words of Fast Milking 
The Cow—How She Makes Her Milk 
Machine Milking Efficiency 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


California “Chemical Co 
BYM, Lucas and Ortho Way, 


Booklets 
Livestock Pocket Guide & Gestation Chart 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
The Mfg. Co., Dept. BFM, Box 67, 
Booklets 


og pes pages on stock watering tanks, 
‘eeders, hog waterers, hog troughs. 


FOR THESE AIDS 


Booklets 


Red News 
Red Poll Directo 
Red Poll dudsing: Pictorial & Score Card 


Pictures 
Typical Red Poll Bull 
Typical Red Poll Cow 
(sent only to teachers) 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
Stone Mountain Grit Co., Inc., Dept. BPM, 
Lithonia, Ga. 
Booklets 
Yardstick for Grit Feeding 
Turkey Grit Facts 
Savings with Grit on Layers 
Grit for Broilers 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
The Tamworth Swine Ass'n, Dept. BPM, 
Hagerstown, Ind. 
Booklets 
Tamworth News 


Charts 
Score Card 
x 10 ecdlor pictures 


‘OR THESE AIDS 
WREPE TODAY TO 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories, 
BYM, Vineland N.J. 


Booklets 
Products Register 
Question & Answer Vaccination Booklet 


Dept. 


ae 
4 
| 

unbeam 
TEWAR 

la 
i AN fj 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, Dept. 
BYM, 3275 Holdrege St., Lincoln 3, 
Nebr. 
Formula MONEY BANK;,, | = 
4 
| ; | | 
CA | 
| 
— — 
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- write to each company. 


TEACHING AIDS 
FOR THESE 
WRIT 


3600 N. Kimball Ave., 


Booklets 
How to Do It Yourself (with 


» Dept. 
icago 18, Ti. 


R-V-Lite 


Jiffy Calculators 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
Pairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 8. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Booklets 
How to Plan an Ideal Water System 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
The Farmer’s Book Club, 23 EB. 26th 8&t., 
New York 10, N. ¥. 
Booklets 
List of helpful farm publications 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
J. B. Pricke Co., 40 N. Front St., Philadel- 
phia 6, Pa. 


Booklets 
Bird and Animal Depredation Control 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
LaMotte Chemical Dept. 
BPM, Towson, Baltimore 4. 


Booklets 
Facts About Soil Testing on Your Farm 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 


National cultural Supply Co., Dept. 
BPM, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Booklets 


Catalog of ag swpplies inciuding teaching 
aids, charts, books, lab equipment, ete. 


TOOLS 


FOR THESE AIDS 

WRITE TODAY TO 
The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., Dept. 
BYM, 9021 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland 4, 


Booklets 
Number 55 Catalog 
Charts 


Notebook size — Proper Vise Care 
Wall Chart — Proper Vise Care 


4 


“I did not put a period there—a fly did.” 


Working with farm youth is high 


“Efficient Corn Growing Program.” 


To help you promote better agricul- 
ture is the aim of members of the 
Agronomy Section of Spencer 
Chemical Company. These exper- 
ienced agronomists are at your serv- 
ice to help you in your work with 
vo-ag students. 


This new booklet has been p 
Spencer Agronomists as a teaching 

It’s available in quantity (without 
charge), to Vo-Ag teachers to assist in 
their work. Just mail coupon below. 


on the list of activities of the Spencer 


Agronomy Team. Here Chief Agronomist Proctor Gull explains the Spencer 


Spencer Agronomists 


Are There! 


You can take advantage of this 
service by writing for the teaching 
aids described below. For these aids, 
or for further information about 
the Spencer Agronomy Program, 
send coupon or write: Spencer 
Chemical Company, Dwight Build- 
ing, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Four new 35 mm. slide sets also are avail- 
able. Each set contains 50 color slides 
and an accompanying script. Available 
for corn, cotton, Southeast pastures, Mid- 
west pastures. Specify date. 


O............-Copies Slide Set 1) Showing date: 

of Alternate date:... | 

Corn. W. Pastures... 

Pastures... 

606A Dwight Building I 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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Ohio 
prof! An. 23 
— 
: 


WILL IMPROVE“ 


your FEEDING PROGRAM 


Dehydrated Alfalfa is KNOWN to contain an aver- 
" age of 17% protein, high Vitamin A activity, Vita- 
r mins K and E, also the B-Vitamins, and valuable 
Trace Minerals. 
In addition it contains some UNKNOWN factor 
» 4 or factors which improve the gain of cattle on fatten- 
ing rations. It improves the reproductive perform- 
ance of cows and increases weaning weight of calves 
» as well as percent of calves weaned. When added to 
a Dairy ration it improves reproductive performance 
in the herd and increases milk production. 
i In gestation rations of gilts and sows it will in- 
crease the vigor, health and livability of newborn 
© pigs, increase the percentage of pigs raised, with 
1-4 more pigs per gilt. 
/ Small quantities in poultry feed will greatly im- 
prove reproductive performance of the flock. 
Dehydrated alfalfa in ewe rations will improve 
lamb growth, stimulate milk production, produce 
healthier and thriftier lambs, and increase wool clip. 


. WRITE FOR FREE 


BOOKLETS 
American 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


WIGHT BOG KANSAS COTY 


THEY'RE TERRIFIC! 


In 2, 5 and 10-pound bags, 25-pound 
drums and one-pound shaker cans. 


The Original, 


Most Popular 
(Dry Bait) 
Fly Killer in History 


® Simply Scatter Around 


®@ No Dusting or Spraying 
® Nothing to Mix 


bad Accept no Substitutes DIVISION OF WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER CO 


*Trade Mark Property of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. JACKSONVILLE. FLORIDA 


A single pound killed more 
flies. 


by 
FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPFiY COMPANY 
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FOR THESE AIDS 

WRITE TODAY TO 
South Bend Lathe Works, Dept. BFM, 
425 EB. Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind. 


Booklets 
Hew to Run a Lathe 
How to Run a Shaper 
How to Run a Drill Press 
Machine Shop Project Book 
Charts 


Decimal Equivalents 
Principal Parts of a Lathe 
How to Become a Machinist 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
Wells he Corp., Dept. BFM, 180 Service 
Road, ree vers, Mich. 


Booklets 
Catalog on Metal Cutting Band Saws 
Charts 


Select-O-Chart (for selecting right blade 
and speed for cutting jobs) 


VISUAL AIDS 


FOR THESE AIDS 
WRITE TODAY TO 
Bastman Kodak Co., Dept. BPM, Rochester 
4, N. 
Booklets 
oe Products of Eastman Kodak 
How to Choose a Camera 
Kodak Pony Roundup 
Catalog of Books and Guides on Pho- 
tography 
New, Lightweight High Light Output 
Projectors for Slides or Filmstrips 
Suggestions for Effective Projection 
Notes on Color Siide Sequences as Aids 
in Business and Education 
A Technique for Making Extreme Close- 


Kodak Notes on Flower Pictures in Color 


* 


review 


Getting Started in Farming 


This book is published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, N.J., 
sells for a price of $4.20, and has been 
written by six outstanding men in agri- 
culture. Five of the authors serve in the 
USDA, and the sixth, Milo J. Peterson, 
is head of agricultural education at the 
University of Minnesota. 

The book is intended primarily for the 
Future Farmers of America who are 
studying vocational agriculture in the 
public schools. However, it should also 
be helpful to young farmers and others 
who are getting established on farms. 

The central purpose of the book is to 
give practical guidance in thinking 
through the management problems that 
will confront a young man studying 
vo-ag with the intention of eventually 
farming. Therefore, many of the prob- 
lems discussed go beyond the immediate 
student “farming program.” 

Attention is centered on the manage- 
ment problems of the farm. Also, at- 
tention is given to special kinds or prob- 
lems that arise in different parts of the 
country. 

There are 375 pages, it is printed in 
easy-to-read style, and the language is 
non-technical. 


* 


Man was given imagination to com- 
pensate for what he is not and a sense 
of humor to console him for what he 
is. 


4 F Aa 
y FA ; 
| 
jog 
: 
ATED 
= Kansas City, Mo. 
| q 
| 


Improved Varieties Bring 
Expansion in Alfalfa Acreage 


One of the recent and rapidly oc- 
curring changes in agriculture has 
been the increase in alfalfa acreage 
and especially the use of improved 
varieties of alfalfa. 

Acreage has expanded from about 
15 million, where it had held stable 
since before World War II, to an esti- 
mated 25 million in 1955, according to 
the Certified Alfalfa Seed Council. 
An authority in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture recently hazarded the 
guess that alfalfa hay acreage may 
well expand to 50 million acres in the 
foreseeable future. 

This expansion is being brought 
about by the development of im- 
proved varieties resistant to bacterial 
wilt as well as to other diseases and 
pests. 


These newer varieties also have 


been adapted to various soil and cli- 


matic conditions, giving greater as- | 
surance of securing and maintaining | 


a good stand. 


In these respects, breeders and pro- | 


ducers of the improved varieties liken 
them to the development of hybrid 
seed corn. They compare the present 
stage in the acceptance of the new 
varieties to the position of hybrid corn 
some 20 years ago, and believe that 
the same pattern will be followed. 
As they point out, alfalfa is a unique 
crop in that it can be grown almost 


universally in all states, and under a | 
wide variety of soil and climatic con- | 


ditions, including drought. 
* 


Metal Goods Introduces 
Colored Aluminum Circles 

Now, for the first time, Metal- 
crafters can use beautifully colored 
aluminum circles to make trays, coast- 
ers, wall plaques, and many other 
attractive metalcraft items. 

Metal Goods Corporation, the orig- 
inal developer of aluminum for metal- 
crafting, call their new circles “Col- 
orcircles”. They are available in 15, 


12, 9, 6, and 4 inch circles in gold, | 


orchid, chartreuse, sky blue, and cop- | 


per. 


The colors in Colorcircles will not | 


rub off, since they are made a part 


of the metal itself by a special pat- | 


ented process. 

Attractive designs can be etched 
into the new Colorcircles with the 
same materials used in etching ordi- 
nary aluminum. 

A series of appealing new designs 
created specifically for use on the 
new Colorcircles has been prepared 
by Metal Goods Corporation. 

Additional information and direc- 
tions are available by writing Metal 
Goods Corporation, Department A, 
5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


7 use these CYANAMID products 


FOR HIGHER YIELDS... 
ATLOWER COSTS) 


@ INSECT CONTROL 


THIOPHOS® Parathion Insecticides . . . for broad, low-cost protec- 
tion against more than 100 different insects, on more than 50 
different crops. 

MALATHION Insecticides . . . combine low animal toxicity with 
high insect toxicity. Control mites, aphids and many other insects 
on fruits, vegetables and ornamentals. Also highly effective in 
controlling flies — even those resistant to DDT. 


@ WEED CONTROL 


AERO* Cyanate, Weedkiller . . . selective, contact herbicide for kill- 
ing weeds in onions and other crops. 


DEFOLIATION 


AERO® Cyanamid, ial Grade .. . for defoliation of cotton, soy- 
beans, tomatoes and other.crops, as well as killing potato tops to 

rmit earlier, better harvests. Also used as a selective weedkiller 
in smail grains, peas and other crops. 


(4) FERTILIZATION 


AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate . . . contains 
33.5% nitrogen, half in quickly available nitrate form and half 
in more slowly available ammonia form. 

AERO® Ammonium Sulphate ... a 21% nitrogen, free-flowing 
material, for manufacturing mixed fertilizers and for direct 
application. 


(5) FERTILIZATION, WEED CONTROL, DISEASE CONTROL 


AERO® Cy id, Granular . . . for weed control in tobacco plant 
beds; for disease (sclerotiniose) control in certain vegetable crops. 
Ideal for direct — and to plow down with cover crops 
and stubble to make humus. 


BUILDING 


AERO-PHOS® Florida Natural Phosphate ... replenishes the natural 
phosphorus reserve in the soil. One application lasts for several 
years. Low cost; easily applied in any season. 


@ RODENT CONTROL 


CYANOGAS® A-Dust... all-around pest killer for farm and garden. 
Kills ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows. 


*Trade-mark 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


AMERICAN LOMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Donaghey Blidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICES IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS COOPERATING 


UP BY WOOSTRPS ~ in 


199%. Teamwork by farm bureaus, granges, producer associations, dairies, 
restaurants etc, did the job. Ninety three out of Ninety nine County Fare 
Bureaus had prograz. 


BOSTON'S COv CARAVAN, (1 cow, 1 calf, 1 nutrittonist) in last years ten day 
trek to schools, they get patted 1,234,576 times. when September rolled 
around they had accounted for a 33% 1 in ilk 

School, with no increase in enrollment. 


wap in one 


ABOVE—Simple but effective. This one was printed on both 
sides with a mailing permit used. Self-mailing means a special 
permit, but it saves that secretary! 


BELOW—Good mailing piece, but it was printed on orange 
paper! Watch colors used. Be sure they add, not detract, 
from the letter. Again, this headline is difficult to read. 


Cooperative Extension Work 
In Agriculture and Home Economics 
Stace of Massachusetts 
of some. 
Bates Deparment of Service | 


TO GRAZE 
OK 
£7 NOT TO GRAZE - 
7 THAT IS THE QUESTION 


‘Alfalfa Varieties for — Ralph Donald: Cte. of 


- Illustrated talk, including new varieti 4 
end fertilizer requirements of alfalfa. 


Circular 


How good 


By G. 0. Oleson 


Extension Information Specialist 
University of Massachusetts 


ARE YOUR CIRCULAR letters read by your farmers? 
Or do they file them in the wastebasket? 

Those are questions you should ask yourself if you 
are an agricultural leader and wish to use circular 
letters effectively. As Carl Hedin, county agent, Hamp- 
den county, Massachusetts, says: “Good secretaries are 
too darned hard to get, and keep, to wear out just 
stuffing mail.” 

“T have been told by advertising men that direct mail 
is a more potent sales force than television or radio. I 
can’t deny it, nor prove otherwise,” says Carl. “But 
regardless of other facts, I’m sold on the idea that 
circular letters must ‘sell,’ if we’re going to compete 
for the farmers attention and interest.” 

More and more agricultural workers in Massachusetts 
are becoming convinced that the farmer (and other 
members of the farm family) has other organizations 
clamoring for attention. 


Circular Letters Are Good 


Extension workers have found that the circular letter 
is a valuable method. It can sell ideas. It can bring 
people out to meetings. It can put across timely hints 
on farm and home practices. 

The real value of a circular letter depends on how 
much thought we are willing to give. Poorly composed, 
wordy, weak, and poor stenciling can make letters a 
dead loss to the sender and a nuisance to the reader. 
Make them short and snappy, well laid out, convincing, 
and they are likely to bring definite results. 

Here are half a dozen ideas that may prove helpful 
in preparing circular letters that pull. 


Keep List Accurate 
1. Make sure your mailing list is up to date and make 
doubly sure that it’s in good order for best results. You 


can’t sell combs to a bald-headed man. 


2. Attract attention by the over-all appearance and by 
the headline. Dear Poultryman, etc., means nothing in 
a letter. Use color, illustrations, and headlines which 
attract. 

3. Appeal to the reader’s interest. Remember every- 
one has certain definite interests. This is another reason 
for keeping your mailing list well classified. 

4. Get your ideas across quickly. Even the armchair 
farmer has other things to do and read. He won’t hunt 
long to find the point you’re trying to make. 


Don’t Get Wordy! 
5. Hit the highlights only. Don’t write yourself out. 
6. Change pace. This can apply to the letter itself. 

Also important is that your second letter to a group 

should be different than the first. 


| 
a: 
i 
AMD COWS whittle away at the profits! The tiny mite, causing 
g the trouble burrows inte the skin resulting in scabs. Powder and dusts do 4 
oe little if any good because they don't penetrate. Sprays or washes of 25% "9 
vottalte Linksse pouter ab the fuse in ener 
pressure will do the trick. Wor lice, use the came treateent. 
ZODIAC freshening at over two years of age, are living up to ex- 
Pectations, Age at freshening is making a big difference, One reason being, : 
Sizeadle, well grown animals just produce better; another is when calculat— 
: ing records ~ factors used to put aj] records on a comparable basis aren't a 
as orcurate under two years, 
Farners 2 together figure they boosted milk tion 1 | 
S 
a 3 At winter meetings throughout the county, iy 
dairymen were asking each other sbout al- 
falfe varieties, pasture systems and zero 
grazing. To find ansvers to come of these 
questions the following meetings are sche- 
Thursday, March 24 Westuinster Town Hall 
| Tuesday, March 29 Northbridge Town Hall ast 
Thureday, March 31 Spencer Town Hall ‘ 
ALL neetings at 8:00 P.M. 
4 
| “Taking Pasture to the Cows." Sound-color movie by Allis-Chaluers Mf, 
| Co, Scenes of sero gr systems in the Northeast. Discussion 
i sero grasing nethots by Ralph Donaldson, 
ee 
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Newsletters 


are yours ? 


$25 Can Be Yours .. . 


-.. if you enter and win first prize in the 
Circular Newsletter Contest announced on pa 
82 of this issue of Better Farming Methods. 
The contest offers three prizes, is easy to enter, 
and requires but a minimum amount of work on 
your part. 

Turn to this page now. You will find complete 
information, instructions, and your entry blank. 


Here are one or more thoughts on several of those six 
points. 

Attention getters, especially cartoons, must be well 
done. A poorly stenciled cartoon is worse than none at 
all. If you’re not a cartoonist, learn to copy from maga- 
zines or illustration booklets. 

Large type for headings, proper spacing, and change 
of pace all help to focus attention on your main points. 


Consider Your Readers 


Appeal to the reader. Will the reader make more 
money, be more comfortable, get out of an irksome 
problem, find a handier way of doing a daily chore? 
Make this clear in your letter. 

Quick reading is mighty important. Be straightfor- 
ward, concise, and to the point. 

Sell only one idea per letter. There may be ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but in most cases where more in- 
formation is needed have them write for a leaflet or 
attend a meeting. 

Easy action is advisable. Return cards, self-addressed, 
will make it easy for the reader to act. 


Be Neat and Clean 


Neatness is important. Remember that your letter 
competes for attention with many commercial letters 
produced by letterpress or other clearer reproduction 
methods than stenciling. Remember “clothes” can make 
the man. 

A letter may be a circular but it can be given a 
personal appeal. You, as a leader, have a big advantage, 
since your reader knows you. 

Be a copy cat. You don’t have to be original to write 
good circular letters. Make a habit of keeping the best 
ones that come to your desk. A few words changed 
and they can be adapted to your use. 

Watch advertisements addressed to farmers and 
homemakers. Illustrations and headlines in these ads 
can be turned to your use. 

To sum this up in another way, a circular letter is 
the right combination of the world’s best words, aimed 
at convincing the reader that he cannot afford to do 
without what you have to sell—End 


Federal 

Coumty Eitension Service 

Worcester |. Mase. 


Home 
Work, 


BETTER FEEDING 


Just how much did the rain burt my hay crop? 
What changes are necessary in ay feeding pro- 
@rem to maintain production? Will feeding 
citrus do the trick? 


These are just a few of the questions dairy- 
men are asking as a result of problems en- 
countered in feeding "rained-cn" hay this 
winter. 


4 series of meetings are scheduled to die 
cuss this situation. 


ABOVE—Good illustration, but headline is weak. It needs 
more punch. For example: “Better Feeding for Bossy.” 


BELOW—Too much at the top and uses poor lettering. Don’t 
try fancy lettering. Bold face type would be much better. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
in 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
NTY 


(NORFOLK COUNTY AGRICULTURAL ScHOOL 
400 MAIN STREET 


WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
AN OUTSTANDING 


POULTRY PROGRAM 


S NEW AFFECTING PROFITS INCLUDING BREEDING, RESEARCH, Tied a 

AND BETTER MANAGEMENT, YOU'LL HEAR EXPERTS IN THEIR | Fo-/ | 
FIELD, IT'S A PROGRAM FOR ALL PCULTRYMEN, ENCCURAGE 
YOUR POULTRY FRIENDS TO BE PRESENT WITH YOU. 


BELOW—lllustration has good idea, but not well executed. 
Don’t tell farmers they might be confused. They may not like 
it. A better heading would be, “Fly Control Often Confusing.” 


Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics 
ith of 


University of Massachusetts 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Middl County Ext Service 


Cooperating 


Fly Control 


Are you still confused over what to use on which flies? If so, come to the 


Extension Service 

County Agricukural Agent 
19 Everett Street 
Concord, Mase 


TMLLIGHT MEETING 
at 

Floyd Verrill's Farm Tuesday 

9 Acre Corner July 5, 1955 

Concord, Mass. 7:30 P. M. 
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Better Farming Methods 


Circular Newsletter Contest 


$50 in prizes. Simple rules. 


Easy to enter. 


What is this contest? Newsletters are an important communications tool of 
the ag leader. The purpose of this contest is to help focus attention on the 
improvement and use of good circular newsletters. 


Newsletters are used to call attention to special events, meetings, pro- 
grams, and field days. They sell ideas. They suggest better methods of 
farming. Yet, many of them need improvement to get the attention of the 
farmer today. They must compete with many other more glamorous means 
of communicating messages and ideas. 


On page 80 of this November issue, you will find a story on newsletters. 
The point discussed here may help you select an entry that will be judged a 
winner. Better Farming Methods will offer three prizes to ag leaders whose 
entries are judged the best. Complete centest rules are given below. 


How much are the prizes? They will total $50. Awards will be 
$25—first prize 
$15--second prize 
$10—third prize 


Here Are the Simple Entry Rules 


1. This contest is open to all adult agricultural leaders who receive Better 
Farming Methods magazine. 

2. Each entry will consist of one copy of a circular newsletter (not a post- 
card), concerning a phase of your program of work, that you have written 
and sent to your farm people. Such entry will be one of the actual letters, 
not a typewritten copy of it. 


3. Each entry must be accompanied by a statement of 100 words or less, 
telling how you use newsletters to help carry on your program. 
4. Only one entry will be accepted from each contestant. 


5. Mail all entries to Newsletter Contest, Better Farming Methods, ‘Sand- 
stone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. All entries become the property of 
Better Farming Methods. 


6. Contest closes at midnight, January 31, 1956. 


7. The decision of the judges will be final. Winners will be announced in 
the March, 1956, issue of Better Farming Methods. 


clip out and mail with your entry 
Official Entry Blank 
CIRCULAR NEWSLETTER CONTEST 


Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, Ill. 
Attached to this entry blank is my entry in your circular newsletter 
contest. It consists of 
1. One copy, actual newsletter, that I have sent to my farm 
people. 
2. A 100 word or less statement telling how I use newsletters 
in my program. 


My position is: ........ 
(county agent, vo-ag teacher, soil conservationist, etc.) 


Please print your name and address 


tion Booster 


On some of Allis-Chalmers’ trac- 
tors, the weight of rear-mounted 
implements was automatically 
transferred to the tractor’s rear 
wheels to give greater traction. It 
has now been perfected to allow 
application to implements of 
greater weight and capacity. Un- 
derstand? Perhaps not, but the 
company at Milwaukee, Wis., will 
send you full and explanatory in- 
formation. 


* 


Part-Time Farmers 
Need Your Advice 


WHAT DO YOU TELL people who 
are bent on moving outside the city 
to take up part-time farming? 

When they ask you for advice, you 
can be sound when you caution: 
“Better do some careful thinking and 
planning first.” Citing a survey of 
part-time farmers in Michigan will 
convince them that you're just not 
“beating your gums.” 

It might be a good idea, also, to ask 
them about their purpose in part- 
time farming. The Michigan survey 
by Agricultural Economist Harry S. 
Wilt indicates why. 

Persons who knew too little about 
farming thought it was a simple mat- 
ter to produce most of the family food 
supply. Some change their minds 
after one season of battling insects 
and weeds, staying at home to milk 
the cow, feed the pig, and a small 
flock of chickens. 


Steaks Seem Cheap, Now 


One couple, particularly fond of 
beefsteak, thought they would save 
by raising their own because they 
couldn’t afford enough. Then they 
found what beef production involves: 
Pasture and grain for costly feeders, 
hiring the slaughtering of steers, cut- 
ting and packaging of the meat, buy- 
ing a large freezer. Also news to 
them was that a 1,000-pound steer 
yields only about 500 pounds of meat. 
And less than half that would make 
good steaks. 

The couple concluded that steaks at 


the local store weren’t too expensive. 


Tra 
|| 
| 
3 
| 
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And here are some figures on re- 
turns from the farms Wilt surveyed: 

The farms ranged from one to 94 
acres but averaged 21 acres. The 
value of production was $835 per farm 
in 1952. Of this amount $210 worth 
of the food raised was used at home. 
Operating expenses were $427 per 
farm. This left an average of $408 as 
a return for labor and investment. 
Prices are lower now. 

Here is a typical investment: A 
general purpose barn which also 
served as a garage, $600; poultry flock, 
$60; a garden tractor (four years old), 
$200; Total: $800—exclusive of land 
and house. 


Want More Room 


But on the bright side, part-time 
farming is not all backache. Here 
are some of the reasons people gave 
Wilt for wanting that place in the 
country: 

More elbow room. 

Many were born on the farm and 
never satisfied with city life. They 
wanted their children to grow up in 
the country. 

Husband and wife both like to dig 
in the soil. 

Many thought of part-time farming 
as a buffer against unemployment in 
industry. 

Many older people thought of the 
part-time farming as a place to re- 
tire—a place to add to their retire- 
ment income. 

A few were using the part-time 
farm as a place to get started in full- 
time farming—Cal Orr, Michigan 


State College. 


W.W.BIG IMPLEMENT CO., 
TRACTORS. PLOWS - PLANTERS 
COMBINES . PARTS . SPREADE 


* 


“Pm on a strict budget—what’ve you got 
for a dime?” 


NITROGEN 


For next year’s should apply 
PHILLIPS 66 


AGRICULTURAL AMMONIA 
this fall! 


@ Fall application of Phillips 
66 Agricultural Ammonia assures 
increased soil productivity and 
tilth with faster decomposition 
of crop residues. When applied at 
this season of the year, Phillips 
66 Agricultural Ammonia helps 
decompose residues more quickly 
and increases the soil’s popula- 
tion of beneficial bacteria. The 
next crop gets back the nitrogen 
in the Agricultural Ammonia, 
plus the nitrogen and other plant 
foods released from the decom- 
posed residues. 

Nitrogen guarantees earlier, 
faster plant growth. Stronger 


roots seek moisture in the sub- 
soil, thus helping to keep the soil 
from blowing or washing during 
the winter. With fall application 
of Agricultural Ammonia, farm- 
ers will raise better crops during 
the periods of subnorma!l rainfall. 
And Phillips 66 Agricultural Am- 
monia contains 82% nitrogen— 
more nitrogen per dollar than can 
be obtained in any other type of 
nitrogen fertilizer. 

All tests between fertilized and 
unfertilized soils prove that fer- 
tilizing results in higher yields, 
lower production costs, more net 
profit per acre. 


ITS PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS/ 


Phillips also produces Ammonium Sulfate (21% Nitrogen) 
and Ammonium Nitrate (33.5% Nitrogen) 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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More Profits with 
Market Topping 


HAMPSHIRES 


Better Mothers 


shires thas 
value 
growth, of 
MORE Meat Reid of gin, 
carcasses make Hampshires the answer to efficient, , quality 


pork production. You can now buy Hamp- 
shire strains Certified as superior product- 


ive meat type. 
Write for literature, lo- 
FREE! cation of sales and 
addresses of nearby 
breeders. 


Send $1.00 for 1 yr. sub to breed magazine, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
MAin PEORIA, ILLINOIs 


Colored Breed Pictures 
Judging Pictorials 
These can be purchased at 15 and 5 cents 


each respectively, from Service Department, 
Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Raising 
Broilers 
? 


NEW BOOK—Successful Broil- 
er Growing—shows how to 
make money growing chickens 
for meat! 


By Dr. Edmund Hoffmann, former Associate 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, University 
of Georga, and Dr. James M. Gwin, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Extension, University of 
Maryland. 


Broiler Growing is now a $700 
million business. 


Nearly half of all poultry meat 
is supplied by commercial broilers. 


Would you like information 
about laying out a broiler plant? 
Choosing the right breed of chick- 
ens? Feeding direciions, tested 
methods of disease control, most 
profitable marketing methods? 
This new book is a complete guide. 


Order Now - - - $3.50 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


1955-56 National 4-H Fellowship winners visit with G. L. Noble, (seated, right) Director 
of the National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, and Kenneth H. Anderson, 
(seated, left) Associate Director. The winners are, standing left to right: 


4-H Fellowship Winners 
Study in Washington 


(Story on adjoining page) 


Jane L. 


Merry, Rochester, N. Y.; George Broadwell, Brattleboro, Vt.; Doris McDaniel, Chero- 


kee, Okla.; Howard Willson, Glendive, Mont.; Dale Apel, Salina, Kans.; 


Willa Morava, Bridgeport, Nebr. 


and seated 


NVATA Convention 
December 1-8, Atlantic City 


Tentative Program 
Annual Convention 


Association 


December 1-8 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Thursday, December 1 1:30 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. ae Executive Committee 
eet 
7:00 p.m. NVATA Executive Committee 
Meeting 
Friday, Deeember 2 
8:00 a.m. NVATA Executive Committee 
Meeting 2:00 p.m 
8:00 p.m. NVATA Executive Committee 3:30 aeey 
Meeting 
8:00 p.m. 
Saturday, December 3 
8:30 a.m. First NVATA General Session 
1:00 pm. NVATA Regional Meetings 
330 p.m. Second NVATA General Ses- 8:30 
sion a.m, 
12 noon 
Sunday, December 4 1:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. Third NVATA General Ses- 
sion 
Monday, December 5 
9:00 a.m. Combined Agricultural Edu- 


“Review of Ag ee Di- 8:30 a.m. 
vision, AVA”— E. 8, 
vice-president, AVA 


“Review of Ag Education 
Service”—W. T. Spanton, 
chief, U. S. Office 


“Review of NV 7:00 a.m, 
Peterson, NVATA 9:00 a.m. 
“Keynote Address’ "Wesley 
P. Smith, director, vocational 12 noon 
education, California, “The 
Learning To Do Which Must 
Not Be Overlooked”—Carsie 
Hammonds, head, Ag Educa- 1:30 p.m. 


tion Department, Kentucky 


National Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 


Combined Agricultural Edu- 
cation Groups 

“FFA Calendar”’—Miss Eliza- 
beth Copeland, Custom Cal- 
endar Compary, Georgia 
“Public Relations’—G. L. Ek- 
strom, ag education depart- 
ment, Missouri 

“Farm Nich- 
ols, director, vocational edu- 
eation, Utah 

NVATA Regional Meetings 
AVA Agricultural Division 
Committee Meetings 

AVA Executive Council Meet- 
ing 


Tuesday, December 6 


Final NVATA General Session 
A & uncheon, Combined 
Agricultural Education Groups 
Combined Agricultural Edu- 
tion Groups 

“Low Income Farm Family 
Program”—Panel, Dr. H. 
Byram, ag education depart- 
ment, Michigan, moderator 


Wednesday, December 7 


Sears-Roebuck Tour for Com- 
bined Agricultural Education 


Thursday, December 8 


NVATA Breakfast 

Final NVATA Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting 
International Harvester 
Luncheon 

Combined Agricultural Educa- 
tion Groups 

Business Meeting, Combined 
Agricultural Education Groups 
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Six county extension workers, all 
former 4-H club members, are now in 
Washington, D.C., studying under the 
National 4-H Fellowship Program. 


The six, each of whom received a 
$1,500 study grant, are: Dale Apel, 
county club agent, Chautauqua coun- 
ty, Kansas; George Broadwell, 4-H 
club agent, Windham county, Ver- 
mont; Doris McDaniel, home demon- 
stration agent, Alfalfa county, Okla- 
homa; Jane L. Merry, assistant coun- 
ty 4-H club agent, Monroe county, 
New York; Willa Morava, home ex- 
tension agent, Morrill county, Neb- 
raska; and Howard Willson, county 
extension agent, Dawson county, 
Montana. 


Four of the grants are provided by 
the Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., 
“Racine, Wis., and two by the National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago. 

Selection of the Fellowship win- 
ners is based on their service rec- 
ord in extension work and their 4-H 
achievements as club members. The 
10-month training program in Wash- 
ington, under the direction oi the 
Federal Extension Service, provides 
access to USDA research bureaus, 
and the facilities of other departments 
of the Federal Government. The 
Fellows will devote about half of their 
time to the study of the Department 
of Agriculture and divide the remain- 
ing time between academic work and 
research on special programs con- 
cerning 4-H work. 


* 


NVATA 
NEWS 


Offer Contest Prizes 


Again this year, delegates and 
guests attending the NVATA 
convention will have an oppor- 
tunity to win prizes. 


Once again, officers of the NVATA 
have arranged an “Exchange of Ideas” 
contest. Six prizes will be awarded, 
one to a winning contestant from each 
region of the NVATA. Entries will 
consist of a presentation in manu- 
script form of an idea obtained from 
someone else at the convention that 
can be applied by the contestant to 
his own vo-ag program at home. 

Here are the rules: 1. The con- 
testant must be a delegate. Previous 
winners and NVATA officers are 
ineligible. 

2. The idea must be from some one 


FEATURED 


The County Agent’s many serv- 
ices to the farmer and his con- 
tribution toward more efficient 
and profitable farming are 
dramatized in a 25-minute 
color film produced by The 
Texas Company. It will be 


shown at hundreds of Texaco 
farm meetings throughout the 
country during the next few 
months. The film, produced as 
a public service, does not con- 
tain any Texaco product ad- 
vertising. 


# 


* Walter Sullivan (right), County 
Agent of Holmes County, Mississippi, 
dramatizes the services of the County 
Agent in the deep South. 


* County Agent Joe Powell (right) 
of Edgecombe County, N.C., portrays 
the work of the County Agent in the 
heart of America’s tobacco country. 


* Joe Carroll (right) County Agent 

of Jasper County, Indiana, _ 

os the problems of the y= 
dwestern farmer, j 


* Marion Bunnell, Chairman, and a 
* staff of eleven County Agents run 
through their activities in famous 
Yakima County, Washington. 


County Agents will be welcomed at all Texaco farm meetings | 
where the film will be shown. Those who wish copies of the | 
film for showings at their own meetings should contact 
the local Texaco Zone Manager, Consignee or Distributor. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Irrigation Pumping Units 


For Pasture, Orchard, Grove 


Last year the Hale Irrigation Unit at right 
saved the dairy business that depended on 
the 26-acre pasture partly shown below. 

Whatever the size of the Pasture, Orchard 
or Grove you can depend on a HALE UNIT 
to keep it “producing.” 


4 


Write today for full information on Hale 
Irrigation Pumping Units. Please state No. of 
acres and source of water available. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 
HALE 
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FARM BOY AND FUNK’S G-HYBRID 
SET WORLD’S CORN YIELD RECORD: 


304.38 BUSHELS cee 


Baldwyn, Miss.—Lamar Ratliff, teen-age farm boy, 
this fall set a new world's record by producing 304.38 
bushels of corn on one acre. He used Funk's G-711, a 
yellow hybrid widely used in the South and Mid- 
South, to break the 300-bushel mark for the first time 
in history. 


County Agent W. T. Smith and Assistant James W. Archer of Pren- 
tiss County, Miss., measured, weighed and checked the field and the 
yield. The measured acre produced 19,776 pounds of ear corn at 
13.93%, moisture. It shelled out at 84.5%. 


Heavy plant population, high fertility and exceptional care in pre- 
paring the field contributed to the new record yield. The ground was 
plowed several times during the winter, and subsoiled. Fifty loads of 
manure, 1000 pounds of 14-14-14 fertilizer and 500 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate were used. The corn, in 30-inch rows, with a stand 
estimated at 25,850 plants, was cultivated twice. It was not irrigated. 

In the last four years, this same measured acre, on the farm of 
Lamar's father, Paul Ratliff, has produced 903 bushels of Funk's 
G-71 1, for a 4-year average of over 225 bushels. 


FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


Consistently Good 
Year After Year 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
And Associate Producers of Funk’s G-Hybrids 


PICKING with 
Lyon Super 
DEBEAKER* 


Stops losses due to Can- 
nibalism, Egg Eating, 
Fighting & Barebacks. 
Improves bird quality, 
finish, and feed conver- 
sion. For the best in Electric Beak Cauteriza- 
tion Equipment, order a Super Debeaker Today. 
Only $29.70 Delivered. Cuts and Cauterizes in 
one operation. Satisfaction Guaranteed. *Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 

Ask for free catalog #540 of Electric Poultry 
Supplies. 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. BF-11 San Diego 12, Calif. 


I've been 


In this issue, hundreds of free booklets to choose from 
Turn to pages 66-78. They are listed in this section. 
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NVATA News 


--- Leaders urged to attend 
convention. 


outside the contestant’s state. The 
object of the contest is to get teachers 
0 exchange ideas with others in their 
orofession. 

3. The idea must be presented in 
manuscript form, suitable for pub- 
lication, contain not more than 500 
words, and include the correct name 
and address of the person or persons 
from whom the idea was obtained. 

4. Manuscripts must be in the 
hands of H. E. Throckmorton, regional 
vice-president, by 2 p.m., Monday, 
December 5. 

5. Decision of the judges will be’ 
final. Originality and conciseness of 
manuscript will be considered in 
judging. 

Four of the prizes for this contest 
are being furnished by the National 
Agricultural Supply Company and 
Brodhead-Garrett Company. Other 
prizes will be announced later. 


Convention is Near 


NVATA officers urge state as- 
sociations to send representation 
to the national convention. 


The National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual convention in Atlantic City, 
N.J., December 1-8. 

All state associations should plan to 
have one or more representatives at 
the annual convention. Only through 
such representation can the Associa- 
tion do those things that the majority 
of members would have thera do. 

An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged. With the program beginning 
on Saturday, all vo-ag teachers in or 
near New Jersey will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in three general 
sessions of the NVATA convention 
plus their own regional meeting.— 
End. 


“Would she have to be milked on Satur- 
days and Sundays? We’re just part-time 


farmers.” 
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Tips for SC Districts 
to Improve Reports 


ONE OF THE MOST effective tools | 
that the Antelope Valley Soil Conser- 
vation District of California has used | 


in being of “greater service” 
agricultural community has been its 
annual report to the district’s cooper- 
ators. 


nual report was sent out to all rural 
route boxholders in the district. It 
contained the usual annual report 
items. In addition, these annual re- 
ports were filled with a number of 
photographs of conservation items 
taken by Work Unit Conservationist 
Chester A. Coover. 


Businessmen Cooperate 
One very satisfactory aspect of the 


For several years the AVSCD an- 


for'To day Practical 


VACCINATION AGAINST 


to its | 


district’s annual report program was | 
that it obtained the cooperation of the | 
community’s businessmen and as a | 


result the publication was fully fi- 
nanced by high class advertising. This, 
of course, added to the effectiveness | 
of the annual report. 

It enabled the district to publish a 
better report and it assured the people 


| 


in the community that the commercial | 


interests were almost 100 percent be- | 


hind the soil conservation districts. 
In short, the AVSCIs annual re- 
port was very successful. 


Strive to Improve Report 


| 


In 1952 the AVSCD directors de- | 
cided to make their already excellent | 


annual report even better. So when 


the plans were made for the 1952 re- | 


port, they developed a novel idea. 


The Board reasoned that the district | 


was a legal subdivision of the state 
government and as such on many an 
occasion had seen fit to seek the assist- 
ance and counsel of the other agri- 
cultural agencies in the area. In this 
way it had significantly speeded the 
job of getting conservation on the 
land. 

The directors, therefore, thought 
that since the other agencies and or- 
ganizations had cooperated with the 
district in getting the job done they 
should also be invited to take part in 
the annual report. 


Idea Proves Sound 


This idea has worked out beauti- 
fully. The 1952 AVSCD annual report 
in addition to notes and reports by the 
local SCS work unit conservationist 
included items contributed from all 
other agricultural agencies and organ- 
izations in the area. 

The response was so enthusiastic 
from contributors and readers alike 
that the 1953 report was planned the 


DR. SALSBURY'S 


WAVAC 


as easy 
as filling 
a waters 


Convenient WAVAC vaccines require 
no special equipment, no handling of 
birds. Vaccination can be done at any 
time of day. Stabilized WAVAC vac- 
cine is just added to drinking water 
and chickens vaccinate themselves! 


Your own investigation will show that 
wherever WAVAC has been admin- 
istered as recommended—it has 
proven highly effective — as it has on 
hundreds of thousands of birds. 


Dr. Salsbury’s poultry scientists will 
be pleased to provide any additional 
data you may want to help you help 
poultry raisers who seek your coun- 
sel. Send your questions — write for 


literature to: 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
a complete line of poultry medicines By 


NEWCASTLE 
DISEASE and 
INFECTIOUS 
BRONCHITIS 


Newcastle Disease 
Vaccine 


WATER BLUE-GREEN 
Infectious Bronchi- 


tis Vaccine 


Combination New- 
castle Disease ond 
Mus Bronchitis Vaccine 


COLORS WATER PINK 


SAVES: 
time, 


labor, 


money 
HIGHLY 
EFFECTIVE 


Charles City, lowa 


CONTROL ENGLISH SPARROWS 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 


Now 

conte | English 
Sparrows 
around your premises when too numerous, with 
uaranteed “ele evator-type” Havahart Trap. Factory 
uilt. No resetting bat lasts for weeks. Humane. 
Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. MONEY 
<a OFFER. Write today for free illustrated 
erature 


HAVAHART, 181-N Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE booklet and sparrow trap price list. 


Address 


CORRIEDALES 


Point the Way 
to Success 


For free information on 

the most profitable live- 

stock on the farm and 
ranch today write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Columbia, Missouri 


Big doings in Chicago this month! 
National 4-H Club Congress and NACCA Convention. 
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year-after-year perform- 
ance. North Dakota certi- 
fied seed potatoes are grown 
under strict regulations 
and under ideal conditions 
that produce the vigor 
needed for profitable po- 
tato crops. 


Grower, Dealer or Shipper 


STATE SEED DEPARTMENT Stattoa 


: FOR SUCCESSFUL ° 


NORTH DAKOT TA 


SEED 


POTATOES 


These are the potatoes 
our dealer recommends 
use of their dependable 


Order Now DRY-LAND GROWN 
Above the 47th 
Parallel North 


Lasts Longer 


because 
>» CONTINENTAL 
is the 


ONLY FENCE 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION - KOKOMO, INDIANA 


@ Production 


“WHAT A REFERENCE!" 


| 

County agents and vo-ag teachers (over 4,000 of them) agree that l 
the Doane Agricultural Digest is a top-notch source of ideas and : 
plans covering... | 
Marketing 
Write today for FREE sample reports. No obligation. 

4 


Agricultural Digest, Box 571, 5142 Delmar, St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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same way and the district made simi- 
lar preparations for the 1954 report. 
The 1952, 53, and 54 reports still re- 
tained their complement of excellent 
photos and coverage of district activi- 
ties and affairs. 

With the success this district has 
had with this cooperative idea, the 
method may prove of help and value 
to other soil conservation districts and 
their leaders—R. L. Lingenfelter, 
Lancaster, Calif. 


Credit-Line Mix-Up 


Dear Herb: 

In the September issue on page 29, 
there was an article entitled “Agents 
Develop Co-op.” This information was 
sent to me by some county agents from 
Michigan. I in turn passed in on to Jay 
Pa. ‘ridge. Somewhere along the way, 
county agents from Wisconsin got the 
credit, and those particular counties got 
listed as being in Wisconsin. One of the 
Michigan county agents just wrote me 
and was a little disturbed about the fact 
that the credit did not go where it was 
due.—Harry J. Vruwink, county agri- 
cultural agent, Wisconsin. 


Sorry! An unintentional error. No 
state was given on the story as sent to 
us. Menton of Green Bay prompted 
Wisconsin recognition.—Editor 


Another Copy, Please... 


Dear Herb: 

May I congratulate you on that excel- 
lent editorial—October, 1955. Id like to 
have a copy to mail to my son, Bob, a 
freshman at the University of Illinois. 

Please send me nine more copies to 

give to Dads with college sons who are 
not privileged to read your paper. 
It’s good to see an editorial which 
doesn’t try to sell a political program or 
grind some axe.—Keith McGuire, vo-ag 
teacher, Illinois. 


More September Comments... 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I am enclosing a copy of the September 
issue of the Ford County Farm Bureau 
News in which your editorial entitled 
“The Great Illusion” was published. 

On behalf of the “Farm Bureau News” 
editor I wish to thank you for your in- 
formation to reprint and wish to per- 
sonally compliment you for an excellent 
presentation of a very important idea— 
Arnold B. Rowand, farm adviser, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 
I’ve just finished reading your editorial 
for what it is worth in the September 


issue of Better Farming Methods maga- 
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Bureau News. 

In my estimation, we need a great 
many more articles of this type in order 
to keep our people thinking in the right 
direction.—L. A. Dickerson, county agri- 
cultural agent, New York. 

We are always happy to grant such 
permission.—Editor 


Dear Herb: 

Congratulations on a most thought- 
provoking and fundamental editorial in 
your September issue. I wish that that 
message could be impressed on every 
citizen of this country. 

I am afraid it will take at least another 
generation before we can neutralize the 
effects of 12 to 16 years of the “Great 
White Father complex.” During those 
years we were anesthetized by the assur- 

* ance that everyone would be taken care 
of, that a paternalistic government 
would assure our best interests and that 
we could borrow from the future without 
limit for immediate benefits. The ex- 
pediency of the present seemed to justify 
ignoring all consequences. Now it is up 
to us to fight our way back to a realistic 

_ acceptance of the facts of life and gov- 
ernment. Your editorial hits the bull’s 
eye.—W. C. Krueger, New Jersey. 


ii esi The Safest Way to... 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 
Just a word to congratulate you upon 
your story on the annual convention of 
the National County Agents Association. 
You certainly did an excellent job. 


We are especially interested in the or- 
ganization this year since our own 


Fletcher Farrington of Dadeville is presi- In every farm community in America, livestock losses due to 
dent—L. O. Brackeen, Alabama Poly- di < d 4 bl 
technic Institute. isease pose a serious and growing problem. 

* 


How can the farmers of your community confront and defeat 


Mice Contaminate Wheat this threat? The best advice you can give them is to suggest that 
The University of Minnesota has 


thaws they consult their local veterinarian whenever they face problems 


that mice, not rats, are the principal involving livestock health. 
contaminators of wheat. Out of 4,500 
samples tested and found rodent-con- More often than not, a few minutes consultation with a good 


veterinarian will help avoid preventable. losses, or point the way 
and 17 percent by mice. to practical control plans. 

Rodent contamination is most seri- 
ous in farm storage. The study was 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Grain 


. This message made possible by 


Exchange. American Foundation for Animal Health 
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Consider a... 


Troubleshooting Board 


to teach automotive mechanics 


By William Gray 
Colorado A & M College, 
and Harold Lutz 
Olathe, Colorado 


@ MANY TEACHERS of vocational 
agriculture attempt to teach trou- 

bleshooting in automotive mechanics 

without the use of visual aids. 


This could be compared to a sailor 
sailing without a compass. 

On the other hand, a number of 
troubleshooting boards, charts, or 
mock-ups have been built and very 
successfully used by teachers of agri- 
cultural education. A very simple 
yet effective board is illustrated for 
the purpose of showing the area of 
spots of troubleshooting which are 
considered minor but very annoying. 

The board was built by Harold 
Lutz, first year teacher at Olathe, 
Colo. Needless to say, any one of a 
combination of these troubles offset 
the efficiency of operation of the 
power equipment used in relation to 
either power or transportation. 

This board was built for the pur- 
pose of showing students the areas or 


spots of troubleshooting that are con- 
sidered minor, but very annoying. As 
they appear in the picture, starting 
top left to right: 

1. Ammeter: This is used to ex- 
plain amps control. It will also ex- 
plain how and if the battery is hooked 
up wrong. The amp meter will show 
a discharge when the generator is 
charging. 

2. Pull Switch and Resistor: This 
switch is badly worn and making 
contact only part of the time, thus 
causing poor starting in winter. 

Resistor: This is a resistor used on 
Ford cars and trucks up to the 1948 
models. If this resistor between 
switch and coil gets corroded and 
rusty, it will cause failure in starting 
hot or cold because it cuts down the 
amount of current going through to 
the ignition system. 

3. Standard 6-Volt Coil: This coil 
has been dropped and dented, as you 
can see in the picture. Therefore, 
when it becomes warm, or after 3 or 
4 miles of driving, it will short out, 
causing missing and later complete 
failure, due to broken winding. 


4. Spark Plugs: These four plugs 
are examples of hot, cold, and normal- 
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IT HAS MANY USES... 
Teach tractor operations, too. 


type plugs, plus one that is badly 
burned and fouled out. 

5. Generator Part: This rear bear- 
ing plate shows a badly worn bearing 
due to a very tight fan belt. The 
carbon brush springs are also too 
weak to hold the brushes tightly 
against commutator causing meter 
needle to jump. 

6. Voltage Regulators: This is to 
explain the function of the regulator 
and discourage amateur repair be- 
cause a voltage regulator should be 
checked by instrument not usually 
available to common repairmen. 

7. Distributor Cap: This cap is 
from an 8-cylinder auto. This cap 
cost the owner $50 in research before 
trouble was located. The trouble 
arose from the engine’s missing, but 
not always on the same cylinder. The 
cap appeared to be in good repair 
from the inside view. The inside of 
the distributor is what usually forms 
cracks from heat and cold. This 
particular cap, shown in the picture, 
developed cracks on the ignition wire 
posts under the rubber dirt and water 
protection caps. 


Condensor Is Important 


8. Condensor and Ignition Points: 
This condensor is a weak one causing 
a great amount of scoring of the 
points. These two ignition parts were 
paired together new at the beginning 
of their operation. 

9. Ford Fuel Pump: This pump is 
in operating condition on the board. 
A hole was bored and the diaphragm 
lever inserted out the back of the 
board. By raising up on the lever 


4 
4 


Handwheel Collet Attachment 


Adjustable Collet Bushing Chuck 


Telescoping Jaw Follower Rest 
and Center Rest 


Steel and Brass Collets 


Centers and Drill Pads 


Step Chucks and Closers 


Thread Dial Indicator Micrometer Carriage S:op 


Four Position Cross Slide Stop 


Four Position Carriage Stop 


Lathe Attachments 


‘ @ Increase Lathe Versotility 

Save Equipment Investmen! 

@ Give Students More Experience 
e Duplicate Production Practices 


@ Simplify Difficult Jobs 


- @ Increase Variety of Projects 


|. Write for Catalog 5102 
“SOUTH BEND LATHE 


Building Better Tools Since 1906 
“SOUTH BEND 22, 
INDIANA 


Universal Table 
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External Grinder Milling Attachment Handlever Tailstock Handiever Bed Turret 
Telescopic Taper Attachment ee Handlever Collet Attachment 10 in 1 Tool Holder 
Ball Bearing Live Center PO Square Turret Tool Block Handlever Double Too! Cross Slide = 
STE® CHUCK 
| 
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Safety and Standard Lathe Dogs Coolant Pump 


For 20 years @ pace setter in the irrigation 
indusiry, Rain Bird has led the field in 
improved irrigation sprinklers. Continuous 
aboratory and in-the-field research 
assures the Bytom erry and reliability of 
all Rain Bird Sprinklers 

invest in Rain Bird, the leader! Also, be 
sure the sprinkler system 


the American Society of Agr cultural 
et * standards and fits your require- 
ments exactly. 


Literature on request. 


RAIN BIRD 


SALES & ENGINEERING CORP. 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


» RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


609 WEST LAKE ST. PEORIA 5. ILLINOIS 


You_can’t Miss with a 


WHITE 
everything 
you could 
ask for ina 


Designed for the modern farmer who wants an 
accurate easy to use level for all around work 
at a sensible price. 

The White model 8020 is a 10 power song tes and 
comes complete with case, a> leg tr 
plumb-bob and 3-section rod wit gant 
for the job for only $43.00.* Write Dept. 

ey ull details and name of nearest dealer. 


$4 300° 


< 
*Prices subject to 
change without notice, 


DAVID WHITE COMPANY 


205 W. Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


PUMP UP TIRES 
the easy way 
with Engine Power 


The Enginair Tire Pump and Gauge ends 

problems forever—Pumps only 
air at pressures up to 

105 ibs. complete with gauge and 1 


6 feet of lasting flexible hose. 


it to harm engine—millions 
engine=let it idle. Attach hose to 


595 


At your dealers or direct from Postpaid 


G. H. MEISER & CO. (Est. 1906) 


330 E MARQUETTE ROAD - CHICAGO 37 KL 


and holding the thumb over the inlet 
hole of the fuel pump, it will produce 
a vacuum. When the thumb is re- 
leased, a sucking sound will be pro- 
duced, illustrating the test and proof 
of a good pump. If a pump loses 
vacuum it is a faulty pump—either 
the pump has a hole in the diaphragm 
or the diaphragm is leaking. 


10. Generator Front Bearing: This 
is ball-bearing type used in Ford gen- 
erators. This particular bearing has 
been blued due to dust and dirt get- 
ting in through the seal, causing 
friction and producing heat. When 
this type of generator bearing gets 
hot, it locks the armature, causing 
the fan belt to burn in two. Bringing 
out the fact that a person should al- 
ways carry a spare fan belt. 

11. Intake Valve (Chev. type). 
This valve was burned past regrind- 
ing. The cause of the burn was too 
tight an adjustment on a tappet. 


12. Starter Brushes: Starter 
brushes are made of copper and were 
placed on this board to show the dif- 
ference between them and generator 
brushes, which are carbon. 


Show Working Parts 


13. Distributor (Chev. “33”) The 
distributor sticks through the board 
and is operated from the back side of 
the board. The shaft can be rotated 
showing the student cam and points 
action of a distributor. This elimi- 
nates crowding around a truck or 
tractor to show the same thing. 


14. Thermostat (Ford). This ther- 
mostat is in working condition. It 
can be removed from the board and 
dipped in hot water of 160° to show 
how coil expands and opens the throat 
of the thermostat. Heat from a cigar- 
ette lighter will produce the same ef- 
fect except it isn’t possible to record 
at what temperature the thermostat 
opens. 


Junk Dealer has Parts 


15. Master Cylinder Brake Unit— 
Inside Parts: This shows the valve, 
piston, and rubber piston heads and 
how they will wear. 


16. Booster Coil: This is a “cure- 
all” sold at county fairs, etc. It is 
supposed to cure all ailments or mal- 
functions of tractors, autos, etc. 


Are you attempting to teach trou- 
bleshooting in tractors and power 
equipment without the use of visual 
aids? If so, go to your junk dealer 
and within a half hour you should be 
able to accumulate quite an assort- 
ment of worthless equipment that 
could be very effectively used on a 
troubleshooting board. 

May we suggest you try it? It’s 
very effective!—End 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Keep Crop Destroyers 


ON THE RUN! 


Small Cost — 
Protection Against 
: Bird and Anima! Damage! 
i Specially twisted fuse rope ex- 


firecrackers of cherry 
bombs at timed intervals in 
Six 48-ft. hanks fields. Slow-burning—one 48-ft. 
20 hank covers 6 to 8 acres for 96 
$7 Ay Sy hours. Easy to use—insert fire- 
$7.803 fuses in rope strands, 
hang on tree limb or stick. 
Twelve 48-ft. hanks Recommended by County agents 
80 and agricultural colleges 
$13 Mi SALUTES, CHERRY BOMBS, 
$15.00) FIRECRACKERS 
Send check or If your state requires permit, 
M. 0. for post- your nearest fireworks dealer can 
paid _— Supply details. Name of fireworks 
DEALERS dealer near you on request. 
Write for details! J. E. FRICKE CO. 


Dept. BF-1,40 N. Front St., Phila. 6, Pa... 


DUROCS 


... The Practical 
Farmer's Choice 


@ 2 PIGS MORE PER LITTER than National 
Average 


@ Faster, More Economical Gains, Early 
Marketing 


Larger Hams & Loi mista 
priced cuts 


Free Literature Available 


Write today for copy of our breed publica- 
tion, DUROC NEWS, and for literature 
giving the complete information on 
DUROCS. Send for entry blanks for the 
National Duroc Picture Judging Contest. 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS’N. 


Room 202, Duroc Building 


the high 


Peoria, Hlinois 


RAIN BIRD Load: | 

No. 30 | a: | Fu Rope 

\ 
AMES 

AR ©} 
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Vi Columbian Vise & Mfg. 
CLEVELAN 


sold by leading Distributors 


FENCE POSTS © FOUNDATIONS © SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTING © MANY OTHER USES 


A Danuser Digger will save you time, labor, and 
money on every earth drilling operation. Augers 
from 4” to 24” dig holes for all purposes in 
less than a minute each. Satisfied users report 
over 500 holes per day. Simple, one-man opera- 
tion. Strong, durable construction. Tested and 
approved by tractor manufacturers. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE pertaining to your 
model tractor. 


Manufactured by 


DANUSER MACHINE co. 


528-46 East 3rd Street @ Fulton, Missouri 
“Contributing to Farm Mechanization” 


WANTED-One Man 


who is dissatisfied with his present job, 
and who would like to be advertising 
manager of an agricultural publication. 
This is an exceptional opportunity. 


Better Farming Methods 
Box A, Mount Morris, Ill. 


FFA Convention 
(Continued from page 15) 


Safety Award contest. The top chap- 
ter was Brighton, Colo. 

In the Farm Mechanics contest, 
Russ Christie, New Jersey, won the 
top award. Other winners were 
Dwight Whitaker, [linois; Ronnie 
Persyn, Texas; and LeMoyne Roberts, 
Utah. 

In the Soil and Water Management 
classification Ben Greene, West Vir- 
ginia won the top award. Other win- 
ners were Kenneth Serres, Nebraska; 


President S. F. Peterson, left, and Vice 


President James Wall, center, talk shop 
with Gordon Swanson, teacher-trainer, 
University of Minnesota. 


Woody Bartlett, Alabama; and Emory 
Clapp, Washington. John McCool, 
Alabama, won the top Farm Electri- 
fication Award. The other winners 
were John Vaszauskas, Connecticut; 
James Petty, Kentucky; and Joe Dan- 
ials, Wyoming. 

The election of officers for the com- 
ing year had not been held at the 
time Better Farming Methods went 
to press. These will be reported in 
the next issue. 


* 


304 Bushels of Corn 
From a Single Acre 


Lamar Ratliff, teen-age farm boy, 
made hybrid corn history this fall 
when he produced a record-shattering 
yield of 304.38 bushels on an acre of 
ground. He used Funk’s G-711, a yel- 
low hybrid which has set many yield 
marks and is widely used in the South 
and Mid-South, to break the 300- 
bushel mark for the first time. 

Lamar’s field was measured and the 
yield weighed and checked by W. T. 
Smith, county agent, and James W. 
Archer, assistant county agent, Pren- 
tiss county. The measured acre pro- 
duced 19,776 pounds of ear corn at 
13.93 percent moisture. It shelled out 
84.5 percent for a yield of 304.38 bush- 
els of Number 2 corn. 

Heavy plant population, high fer- 
tility, and exceptional care in prepar- 
ing the field contributed to the new 
world record yield. 


‘Te with. 
To learn with. .. 


%” wide, full 10 ft. long, this “Pull-Push” 
Rule is designed for easy to reac’ measur- 

ing. Tru-zero hook, tru-reading mouth and 
deutle scale markings for accuracy. 
Replaceable blade. 


This 6 ft., “Zig-Zag” extension rule has 8” 
brass slide in first stick. Pencil gauging even 
inches, 2”, 4”, 6”, 8”, etc., is done easily with 
the square ends. Select maple, extra thick 
sticks with big, black, easy to read numbers. 
Plastic coating for long life and ball-lock 
joints for assured accuracy. 

Write Educational Department, Stanley 
Tools, 18N Elm Street, New Britain, Conn., 
for Tool Catalog No. 34. 


[STANLEY] Foote 


A Division of The Stanley Works 
TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS 
HARDWARE STEEL STEEL STRAPPING 


.M.P.A.—SYSTO 


M.S.A. GMC-1 INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK— 

Easy, convenient to use for heavier mixing 

concentrations of all the above organic insecti- 

ddes. “All-Vision” facepiece gives full facial 
vision. 


oti, 


DEALERS WANTED—Your present customers 
are your best prospects. Cartridges and filters 
mean repeat business. Write for price and 
product details. 
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Worth 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Convention Notes 


The recent convention of county 
agents at Michigan State Univer- 
sity was a good one. 

First of all, it had a good 
attendance. And, as you all know, 
it takes people to make a conven- 
tion. When the attending group 
is large, there is greater activity, 
more enthusiasm, and warmer 
fellowship. 

Second, it had a good program. 
A program can make or break a 
convention. The county agent 
program this year helped capture 
and hold the interest of attend- 
ing delegates and others. 

It was well balanced, with a 
wide variety of discussion from 
leaders within and without the 
field of extension. And it had a 
minimum of committee reports. 

Nothing dampens a convention 
program faster than long drawn 
out reports of the activities of its 
officers, members, committees, 
and assorted personnel. 

Whenever I hear any organiza- 
tional officer report to an adult 
convention body on how many 
visits he made, how many miles 
he traveled, and how many talks 
he made during the year, I won- 
der: Is he bragging or complain- 
ing? 

The most successful conven- 
tions are those that supply a man 
with, first, inspiration. A pat on 
the back, praise, and an apprecia- 
tion by others outside a man’s 
particular field make him feel 
that he has been doing a good job. 
It makes a man feel as though 
what he is doing is important. 
And this strengthens his belief 
that his job and his profession 
are important. 

Second, a good convention sup- 


plies a man with an appraisal of 
where his industry or profession 
is going, and what might be ex- 
pected in the future. 


Third, a man gets instruction 
and an exchange of ideas at a 
good gathering of his profession. 
He is given something to take 
back with him that will help him 
do a better job on his home base. 


Finally, a good convention al- 
lows enough time for people to 
congregate in “bull sessions” for 
the exchange of all manner of 
items. 

To change the tune, here are 
two of the biggest and most com- 
mon mistakes of conventions. 

Number 1: The program is too 
“fully packed” and it hardly al- 
lows breathing time. There is a 
limit to what a man can take dur- 
ing a convention, and plenty of 
time must be allowed for stretch- 
ing. 

Number 2: Programs are sched- 
uled, but don’t begin at the 
scheduled time. A 10 o’clock pro- 


“No wide screen?” 
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gram that begins at 10:45 has 
two strikes against it before it 
comes to bat. 

The sad part is that most con- 
vention programs get only one 
swing—and too many strike out. 


Our Tenth Directory 


Yes, this is the 10th time Better 
Farming Methods has published 
for your use a directory issue. 
We hope the information in it 
will be of help to you during the 
year. 

For your convenience, the direc- 
tory this year consists of five sec- 
tions. Four of them deal directly 
with the names of key personnel 
in the agricultural field. 

Then, this year for the first 
time, we have published for you 
a comprehensive directory of 
commercial teaching aids avail- 
able to you from various indus- 
trial companies and organizations. 
All of these are free of charge to 
you. 

Some of the material so listed 
can be ordered on the convenient 
postpaid postal cards included in 
the issue. Other material must 
be requested directly from the 
companies concerned. Full in- 
structions are printed on pages 
66 and 72. 

In July we published a large 
selection of free agricultural films. 
Now, here is a directory of com- 
mercial teaching aids and agri- 
cultural personnel. 

Together, these two directories 
give you a great deal of valuable 
information and a large group of 
reference sources for the coming 
year ahead. 
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Thanks .. . 


for the air, 
and the water, 
and the generous earth . . . 


for the miracle of seed, 
the promise of blossom, 


and the nourishment of fruit. 


Thanks .. . 
for the dawn, 


and the pursuing twilight . . . 


for rain, 
and snow, 


and the glory of the ever-changing year. 


Thanks... 


for music, 
and art, 
and poetry... 


for commerce, 
and industry, 


for invention and achievement. 


Thanks... 


for the steeple, 
and the town hall. . . 


for the dome of authority, 
and the pillar of justice. 


Thanks ... 
for kin, 


for friend, 
for neighbor . . . 


for the strength of man, 
the courage of woman, 


for the confidence of the young, 


and the wisdom of the old. 


Thanks... 


for the mind to know, 
the eyes to behold, 
the hands to use, 

and the soul to enjoy 
all these things . . . 


and for the heart to say— 
Thanks! 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Vast Research Facilities 


Produces These Better 
Products for Your 


harvest. R 
f your future. To this end, — 
of DeKalb are dedicated. From the 
ady come many varieties of © 7 
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a DEALS ASSOCIATION, INC. DEKALS, ILLINOIS 
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